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Att England knows that this year is the three hundredth 
since Shakspere was born. The strong probability is likewise 
that this month of April is that in which he first saw the earthly 
light. On the twenty-sixth of April he was baptized. Whether 
he was born on the twenty-third, to which effect there may once 
have been a tradition, we do not know; but though there is 
nothing to corroborate that statement, there are two facts which 
would incline us to believe it if we could: the one that he died 
on the twenty-third of April, thus, as it were, completing a 
cycle; and the other that the twenty-third of April is St. 
George’s Day. If there is no harm in indulging in a little 
fanciful sentiment about such a grand fact, we should say that 
certainly it was St. George for merry England when Shakspere 
was boru. But had St. George been the best saint in the 
calendar—which we have little enough ground for supposing he 
was—it would better suit our subject to say that the Highest 
was thinking of his England when he sent Shakspere into it, 
to be a strength, a wonder, and a gladness to the nations of his 
earth. 

But if we write thus about Shakspere, influenced only by the 
fashion of the day, we shall be much in the condition of those 
fashionable architects who with their vain praises built the 
tombs of the prophets, while they had no regard to the lessons 
they taught. We hope to be able to show that. we have good 
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grounds for our rejoicing in the birth of that child whom after- 
years placed highest on the rocky steep of Art, up which so many 
of those who combine feeling and thought are always striving. 

First, however, let us look at some of the more powerful of the 

influences into the midst of which he was born. For a child is 
born into the womb of the time, which indeed enclosed and fed 
him before he was born. Not the least subtle and potent of 
those influences which tend to the education of the child (in the 
true sense of the word education) are those which are brought 
to bear upon him through the mind, heart, judgment of his 
parents. We mean that those powers which have operated 
strongly upon them, have a certain concentrated operation, both 
antenatal and psychological, as well as educational and spiritual, 
upon the child. Now Shakspere was born in the sixth year of 
Queen Elizabeth. He was the eldest son, but the third child. 
His father and mother must have been married not later than 
the year 1557, two years after Cranmer was burned at the 
stake, one of the two hundred who thus perished in that 
time of pain, resulting in the firm establishment of a reforma- 
tion which, like all other changes for the better, could not be 
verified and secured without some form or other of the trial by 
fire. Events such as then took place in every part of the 
country could not fail to make a strong impression upon all 
thinking people, especially as it was not those of high position 
only who were thus called upon to bear witness to their beliefs. 
John Shakspere and Mary Arden were in all likelihood them- 
selves of the Protestant party ; and although, as far as we know, 
they were never in any especial danger of being denounced, the 
whole of the circumstances must have tended to produce in them 
individually, what seems to have been characteristic of the age 
in which they lived, earnestness. In times such as those, people 
are compelled to think. 

And here an interesting question occurs: Was it in part to 
his mother that Shakspere was indebted for that profound know- 
ledge of the Bible which is so evident in his writings? A good 
many copies of the Scriptures must have been by this time, in 
one translation or another, scattered over the country.* No 
doubt the word was precious in those days, and hard to buy ; 
but there might have been a copy, notwithstanding, in the house 
of John Shakspere, and it is possible that it was from his 
mother’s lips that the boy first heard the Scripture tales. We 
have called his acquaintance with Scripture profownd, and one 


* And it seems to us probable that this diffusion of the Bible, did more to 
rouse the slumbering literary power of England, than any influences of foreign 
literature whatever. 
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peculiar way in which it manifests itself will bear out the asser- 
tion ; for frequently it is the very spirit and essential aroma of 
the passage that he reproduces, without making any use of the 
words themselves. There are passages in his writings which we 
could not have understood but for some acquaintance with the 
New Testament. We will produce a few specimens of the kind 
we mean, confining ourselves to one play, ‘ Macbeth.’ 

Just mentioning the phrase, ‘temple-haunting martlet’ (act 1, 
scene 6), as including in it a reference to the verse, ‘ Yea, the 
‘ sparrow hath found an house, and the swallow a nest for her- 
‘ self, where she may lay her young, even thine altars, O Lord of 
‘hosts, we pass to the following passage, for which we do not 
believe there is any explanation but that suggested to us by the 
passage of Scripture to be cited. 

Macbeth, on his way to murder Duncan, says,— 

‘Thou sure and firm-set earth, 

Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 

Thy very stones prate of my whereabout, 

And take the present horror from the time 

Which now suits with it.’ 
What is meant by the last two lines? It seems to us to be just 
another form of the words, ‘ For there is nothing covered, that 
‘ shall not be revealed ; neither hid, that shall not be known. 
‘ Therefore whatsoever ye have spoken in darkness shall be heard 
‘in the light; and that which ye have spoken in the ear in 
‘closets shall be proclaimed upon the house-tops,’ Of course 
we do not mean that Macbeth is represented as having this pas- 
sage in his mind, but that Shakspere had the feeling of it when 
he wrote thus. What Macbeth means is, ‘ Earth, do not hear 
‘me in the dark, which is suitable to the present horror, lest 
‘the very stones prate about it in the daylight, which is not 
‘ suitable to such things ; thus taking “the present horror from 
‘ “the time which now suits with it.” ’ 

Again, in the only piece of humour in the play—if that 
should be called humour which, taken in its relation to the con- 
sciousness of the principal characters, is as terrible as anything 
in the piece—the porter ends off his fantastic soliloquy, in which 
he personates the porter of hell-gate, with the words, ‘But 
‘ this place is too cold for hell: I'll devil-porter it no further. I 
‘had thought to have let in some of all professions, that go the 
‘ primrose way to the everlasting bonfire. Now what else had 
the writer in his mind but the verse from the Sermon on the 
Mount, ‘ For wide is the gate, and broad is the way, that leadeth 
‘to destruction, and many there be which go in thereat’ ? 

It may be objected that such passages as these, being of the 
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most commonly quoted, imply no profound acquaintance with 
Scripture, such as we have said Shakspere possessed. But no 
amount of knowledge of the words of the Bible would be 
sufficient to justify the use of the word profound. What is 
remarkable in the employment of these passages, is not merely 
that they are so present to his mind that they come up for use 
in the most exciting moments of composition, but that he 
embodies the spirit of them in such a new form as reveals to 
minds saturated and deadened with the sound of the words, the 
very visual image and spiritual meaning involved in them. 
‘The primrose way’! And to what ? 
We will confine ourselves to one passage more :— 


‘Macbeth 
Is ripe for shaking, and the powers above 
Put on their instruments.’ 


In the end of the 14th chapter of the Revelation we have the 
words, ‘ Thrust in thy sickle, and reap: for the time is come for 
‘thee to reap ; for the harvest of the earth is ripe.’ We suspect 
that Shakspere wrote, ripe to shaking. 

The instances to which we have confined ourselves do not by 
any means belong to the most evident kind of proof that might 
be adduced of Shakspere’s acquaintance with Scripture. The 
subject, in its ordinary aspect, has been elsewhere treated with 
far more fulness than our design would permit us to indulge in, 
even if it had not been done already. Our object has been to 
bring forward a few passages which seem to us to breathe the 
very spirit of individual passages in sacred writ, without direct 
use of the words themselves; and, of course, in such a case we 
can only appeal to the (no doubt) very various degrees of con- 
viction which they may rouse in the minds of our readers. 

But there is one singular correspondence in another almost 
literal quotation from the Gospel, which is to us wonderfully 
interesting. We are told that the words ‘eye of a needle, in 
the passage about a rich man entering the kingdom of heaven, 
mean the small side entrance in a city gate. Now, in ‘ Richard 
‘IL, act v. scene 5, Richard quotes the passage thus :— 


‘ It is as hard to come as for a camel 
To thread the postern of a needle’s eye ;’ 


showing that either the imagination of Shakspere suggested the 
real explanation, or he had taken pains to acquaint himself with 
the significance of the simile. We can hardly say that the 
eo might be merely fortuitous; because, at the 
east, 


hakspere looked for and found a suitable figure to asso- 
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ciate with the words eye of a needle, and so fell upon the real 
explanation ; except, indeed, he had no particular significance in 
using the word that meant a little gate, instead of a word 
meaning any kind of entrance, which, with him, seems unlikely. 

We have not by any means proven that Shakspere’s acquaint- 
ance with the Scriptures had an early date in his history; but 
certainly the Bible must have had a great influence upon him 
who was the highest representative mind of the time, its in- 
fluence on the general development of the nation being unques- 
tionable. This, therefore, seeing the Bible itself was just 
dawning full upon the country while Shakspere was becoming 
capable of understanding it, seems the suitable sequence in which 
to take notice of that influence, and of some of those passages 
in his works which testify to it. 

But, besides the Bible, every nation has a Bible, or at least 
an Old Testament, in its own history ; and that Shakspere paid 
especial attention to this, is no matter of conjecture. We suspect 
his mode of writing historical plays is more after the fashion of 
the Bible histories than that of most writers of history. Indeed, 
the development and consequences of character and conduct are 
clear to those that read his histories with open eyes. Now, in his 
childhood Shakspere may have had some special incentive to the 
study of history springing out of the fact that his mother’s 
grandfather had been ‘groom of the chamber to Henry VIL.,’ 
while there is sufficient testimony that a further removed ancestor 
of his father, as well, had stood high in the favour of the same 
monarch. Therefore the history of the troublous times of the 
preceding century, which were brought to a close by the usurpa- 
tion of Henry VII, would naturally be a subject of talk in the 
quiet household, where books and amusements such as now 
occupy our boys, were scarce or wanting altogether. The 
proximity of such a past of strife and commotion, crowded with 
eventful change, must have formed a background full of the 
material of excitement to an age which lived in the midst of 
a peculiarly exciting history of its own. 

Perhaps the chief intellectual characteristic of the age of 
Elizabeth was activity ; this activity accounting even for much 
that is objectionable in its literature. Now this activity must 
have been growing in the people throughout the fifteenth cen- 
tury ; the wars of the Roses, although they stifled literature, so 
that it had, as it were, to be born again in the beginning of the 
following century, being, after all, but as the ‘eager strife’ of the 
shadow-leaves above the ‘genuine life’ of the grass,— 

‘ And the mute repose 
Of sweetly breathing flowers.’ 
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But when peace had fallen on the land, it would seem as if the 
impulse to action springing from strife still operated, as the 
waves will go on raving upon the shore after the wind has 
ceased, and found one outlet, amongst others, in literature, and 
peculiarly in dramatic literature. Peace, rendered yet more 
intense by the cessation of the cries of the tormentors, and the 
groans of the noble army of suffering martyrs, made, as it were, 
a kind of vacuum ; and into that vacuum burst up the torrent- 
springs of a thousand souls—the thoughts that were no longer 
repressed—in the history of the past and the Utopian speculation 
on the future; in noble theology, capable statesmanship, and 
science at once brilliant and profound; in the voyage of discovery, 
and the change of the swan-like merchantman into a very fire- 
drake of war for the defence of the threatened shores ; in the 
first brave speech of the Puritan in Elizabeth’s Parliament, the 
first murmurs of the voice of liberty, soon to thunder throughout 
the land ; in the naturalizing of foreign genius by translation, 
and the invention, or at least adoption, of a new and transcen- 
dent rhythm ; in the song, in the epic, in the drama. 

So much for the general. Let us now, following the course of 
his life, recall, in a few sentences, some of the chief events which 
must have impressed the all-open mind of Shakspere in the 
earlier portion of his history. 

Perhaps it would not be going back too far to begin with the 
Massacre of Paris, which took place when he was eight years old. 
It caused so much horror in England, that it is not absurd to 
suppose that some black rays from the deed of darkness may 
have fallen on the mind of such a child as Shakspere. 

In strong contrast with the foregoing is the next event to 
which we shall refer. 

When he was eleven years old, Leicester gave the Queen that 
magnificent reception at Kenilworth which is so well known 
from its memorials in our literature. It has been suggested as 
probable, with quite enough of likelihood to justify a conjecture, 
that Shakspere may have been present at the dramatic repre- 
sentations then so gorgeously accumulated before her Majesty. 
If such was the fact, it is easy to imagine what an influence the 
shows must have had on the mind of the young dramatic genius, 
at a time when, happily, the critical faculty is not by any means 
so fully awake as are the receptive and exultant faculties, and 
when what the nature chiefly needs is excitement to growth, 
without which all pruning, the most artistic, is useless, as having 
nothing to operate upon. 

When he was fifteen years old, Sir Thomas North’s translation 
of Plutarch (through the French) was first published. Any 
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reader who has compared one of Shakspere’s Roman plays with 
the corresponding life in Plutarch, will not be surprised that we 
should mention this as one of those events which must have 
been of paramount influence upon Shakspere. It is not likely 
that he became acquainted with the large folio with its medal- 
lion portraits first placed singly, and then repeated side by side 
for comparison, as soon as it made its appearance ; but as we 
cannot tell when he began to read it, it seems as well to place 
it in the order its publication would assign to it. Besides, it 
evidently took such a hold of the man, that it is most probable 
his acquaintance with it began at a very early period of his 
history. Indeed, it seems to us to have been one of the most 
powerful aids to the development of that perception and dis- 
crimination of character with which he was gifted to such a 
remarkable degree. Nor would it be any derogation from the 
originality of his genius to say, that in a very pregnant sense he 
must have been a disciple of Plutarch. In those plays founded 
on Plutarch’s stories he picked out every dramatic point, and 
occasionally employed the very phrases of North’s nervous, 
graphic, and characteristic English. He seems to have felt that 
it was an honour to his work to embody in it the words of 
Plutarch himself, as he knew them first. From him he seems 
especially to have learned how to bring out the points of a 
character, by putting one man over against another, and re- 
marking wherein they resembled each other and wherein they 
differed ; after which fashion, in other plays as well as those, 
he partly arranged his dramatic characters. 

Not long after he went to London, when he was twenty-two, 
the death of Sir Philip Sidney at the age of thirty-two, must 
have had its unavoidable influence on him, seeing all Europe 
was in mourning for the death of its model, almost ideal man. 
In England the general mourning, both in the court and the 
city, which lasted for months, is supposed by Dr. Zouch to have 
been the first instance of the kind ; that is, for the death of a 
private person. Renowned over the civilized world for every- 
thing for which a man could be renowned, his literary fame must 
have had a considerable share in the impression his death would 
make on such a man as Shakspere. For although none of his 
works were published till after his death, the first within a few 
months of that event, his fame as a writer was widely spread in 
private, and report of the same could hardly fail to reach one 
who, although he had probably no friends of rank as yet, kept 
such keen open ears for all that was going on around him. But 
whether or not he had heard of the literary greatness of Sir 
Philip before his death, the ‘Arcadia,’ which was first published 
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four years after his death (1590), and which in eight years had 
reached the third edition—with another still in Scotland the 
following year—must have been full of interest to Shakspere. 
This book is very different indeed from the ordinary impression 
of it which most minds have received through the confident 
incapacity of the critics of last century. Few books have been 
published more fruitful in the results and causes of thought, more 
sparkling with fancy, more evidently the outcome of rich and 
noble habit, than this ‘Arcadia’ of Philip Sidney. That Shakspere 
read it, is sufficiently evident from the fact that from it he has 
taken the secondary but still important plots in two of his plays. 

Although we are anticipating, it is better to mention here 
another book, published in the same year, namely, 1590, when 
Shakspere was six-and-twenty : the first three books of Spenser’s 
‘Faery Queen.’ Of its reception and character it is needless here 
to say anything further than, of the latter, that nowadays the 
depths of its teaching, heartily prized as that was by no less a 
man than Milton, are seldom explored—But it would be a 
labour of months to set out the known and imagined sources of 
the knowledge and spiritual pabulum of the man who laid every 
mental region so under contribution, that he has been claimed 
by almost every profession as having been at one time or another 
a student of its peculiar science, so marvellously in him was the 
power of assimilation combined with that of reproduction. 

To go back a little: in 1587, when he was three-and-twenty, 
Mary Queen of Scots was executed. In the following year came 
that mighty victory of England, and her allies the winds and the 
waters, over the towering pride of the Spanish Armada. Out 
from the coasts, like the birds from their cliffs to defend their 
young, flew the little navy, many of the vessels only able to 
—* few guns ; and fighting, fire-ships, and tempest left this 
island,— 

‘ This precious stone set in the silver sea,’ 


still a ‘blessed plot, with an accumulated obligation to liberty 
which can only be paid by helping others to be free ; and when 
she utterly forgets which, her doom is sealed, as surely as that of 
the old empires which passed away in their self-indulgence and 
wickedness. 

When Shakspere was about thirty-two, Sir Walter Raleigh 
published his glowing account of Guiana, which instantly pro- 
vided the English mind with an earthly paradise or fairy-land. 
Raleigh himself seems to have been too full of his own reports 
for us to be able to suppose that he either invented or disbelieved 
them ; especially when he represents the heavenly country to 
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which, in expectation of his execution, he is looking forward, 
after the fashion of those regions of the wonderful West :— 


‘ Then the blessed Paths wee’l travel, 
Strow’d with Rubies thick as gravel; 
Sealings of Diamonds, Saphire floors, 
High walls of Coral, and Pearly Bowers.’ 


Such were some of the influences which widened the region of 
thought, and excited the productive power, in the minds of the 
time. After this period there were fewer of such in Shakspere’s 
life ; and if there had been more of them they would have been 
of less import as to their operation on a mind more fully formed 
and more capable of choosing its own influences. Let us now 
give a backward glance at the history of the art which Shakspere 
chose as the means of easing his own mind of that wealth which, 
like the gold and the silver, has a moth and rust of its own, except it 
be kept in use by being sent out for the good of our neighbours. 

It was a mighty gain for the language and the people when, 
in the middle of the fourteenth century, by permission of the 
Pope, the miracle-plays, most probably hitherto represented in 
Norman-French, as Mr. Collier supposes, began to be represented 
in English. Most likely there had been dramatic representations 
of a sort from the very earliest period of the nation’s history ; for, 
to begin with the lowest form, at what time would there not, for 
the delight of listeners, have been the imitation of animal sounds, 
such as the drama of the conversation between an attacking poodle 
and a fiercely repellent puss? Through innumerable gradations 
of childhood would the art grow before it attained the first 
formal embodimeut in such plays as those, so-called, of miracles, 
consisting just of Scripture stories, both canonical and apocry- 
phal, dramatized after the rudest fashion. Regarded from the 
height which the art had reached two hundred and fifty years 
after, ‘how dwarfed a growth of cold and night’ do these miracle- 
plays show themselves! But at atime when there was no printing, 
little preaching, and Latin prayers, we cannot help thinking that, 
grotesque and ill-imagined as they are, they must have been of 
unspeakable value for the instruction of a people whose spiritual 
digestion was not of a sort to be injured by the presence of a 
quite abnormal quantity of husk and saw-dust in their food. 
And occasionally we find verses of true poetic feeling, such as 
the following, in ‘The Fall of Man : ’"— 


Deus. Adam, that with myn handys I made, 
Where art thou now? What hast thou wrought? 
Adam. A! lord, for synne oure floures do ffade, 
I here thi voys, but I se the nought ; 
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implying that the separation between God and man, although 
it had destroyed the beatific vision, was not yet so complete as 
to make the creature deaf to the voice of his Maker. Nor are 
the words of Eve, with which she begs her husband, in her 
shame and remorse, to strangle her, odd and quaint as they are, 
without an almost overpowering pathos :— 


* Now stomble we on stalk and ston ; 
My wyt awey is fro me gon: 
Wrythe on to my necke bon 

With hardnesse of thin honde.’ 


To this Adam commences his reply with the verses,— 


‘Wyff, thi wytt is not wurthe a rosche. 
Leve woman, turn thi thought.’ 


And this portion of the general representation ends with these 
verses, spoken by Eve :— 


‘Alas! that ever we wrought this synne. 
Oure bodely sustenauns for to wynne, 
Ye must delve and I xal spynne, 

In care to ledyn oure lyff.’ 


‘In connection with these plays, one of the contemplations 
most interesting to us is, the contrast between them and the 
places in which they were occasionally represented. For though 
the scaffolds on which they were shown were usually erected in 
market-places or churchyards, sometimes they rose in the great 
churches, and the plays were represented with the aid of 
ecclesiastics. Here, then, we have the rude beginnings of the 
dramatic art, in which the devil is the unfortunate buffoon, 
giving occasion to the most exuberant laughter of the people— 
here is this rude boyhood, if we may so say, of the one art, 
roofed in with the perfection of another, of architecture; a 
perfection which now we can only imitate at our best: below, 
the clumsy contrivance and the vulgar jest ; above, the solemn 
heaven of uplifted arches, their mysterious glooms ringing with 
the delight of the multitude: the play of children enclosed in 
the heart of prayer aspiring in stone. But it was not by any 
means all laughter ; and so much nearer than architecture is the 
drama to the ordinary human heart, that we cannot help think- 
ing these grotesque representations did far more to arouse the 
inward life and conscience of the people than all the glory into 
which the out-working spirit of the monks had compelled the 
stubborn stone to bourgeon and blossom. 

But although, no doubt, there was some kind of growth going 
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on in the drama even during the dreary fifteenth century, we 
must not suppose that it was by any regular and steady progres- 
sion that it arrived at the grandeur of the Elizabethan perfec- 
tion. It was rather as if a dry, knotty, uncouth, but vigorous 
plant suddenly opened out its inward life in a flower of sur- 
passing splendour and loveliness. When the representation of 
real historical persons in the miracle-plays gave way before the 
introduction of unreal allegorical personages, and the miracle- 
play was almost driven from the stage by the ‘play of morals’ 
as it was called, there was certainly no great advance made in 
dramatic representation. The chief advantage gained was room 
for more variety ; while in some important respects these plays 
fell off from the merits of the preceding kind. Indeed, any 
attempt to teach morals allegorically must lack that vivifying 
fire of faith working in the poorest representations of a history 
which the people heartily believed and loved. Nor when we 
come to examine the favourite amusement of later royalty, do 
we find that the interludes brought forward in the pauses of the 
banquets of Henry VIII. have a claim to any refinement upon 
those old miracle-plays. They have gained in facility and wit ; 
they have lost in poetry. They have lost pathos too, and have 
gathered grossness. In the comedies which soon appear, there 
is far more of fun than of art; and although the historical play 
had existed for some time, and the streams of learning from the 
inns of court had flowed in to swell that of the drama, it is not 
before the appearance of Shakspere that we find any whole of 
artistic or poetic value. And this brings us to another branch 
of the subject, of which it seems to us that the importance has 
never been duly acknowledged. We refer to the use, if not 
invention, of blank verse in England, and its application to the 
purposes of the drama. It seems to us that in any contempla- 
tion of Shakspere and his times, the consideration of these 
points ought not to be omitted. 

We have in the present day one grand master of blank verse, 
the Poet Laureate. But where would he have been if Milton 
had not gone before him ; or if the verse amidst which he works 
like an informing spirit had not existed at all? No doubt he 
might have invented it himself; but how different would the 
result have been from the verse which he will now leave behind 
him to lie side by side for comparison with that of the master of 
the epic! All thanks then to Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey! 
who, if, dying on the scaffold at the early age of thirty, he has 
left no poetry in itself of much value, yet so wrote that he 
refined the poetic usages of the language, and, above all, was the 
first who ever made blank verse in English. He used it in 
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translating the second and fourth books of Virgil’s ‘ Aneid, 
This translation he probably wrote not long before his execution, 
which took place in 1547, seventeen years before the birth of 
Shakspere. There are passages of excellence in the work, and 
very rarely does a verse quite fail. But, as might be expected, 
it is somewhat stiff, and, as it were, stunted in sound ; partly from 
the fact that the lines are too much divided, where distinction 
would have been sufficient. It would have been strange, indeed, 
if he had at once made a free use of a rhythm which every boy- 
poet now thinks he can do what he pleases with, but of which 
only a few ever learn the real scope and capabilities. Besides, 
the difficulty was increased by the fact that the nearest approach 
to it in measure was the heroic couplet, so well known in our 
language, although scarce one who has used it has come up to 
the variousness of its modelling in the hands of Chaucer, with 
whose writings Surrey was of course familiar. But various as is 
its melody in Chaucer, the fact of there being always an antict- 
pation of the perfecting of a rhyme at the end of the couplet 
would make one accustomed to heroic verse ready to mtroduce a 
rhythmical fall and kind of close at the end of every blank verse 
in trying to write that measure for the first time. Still, as we 
say, there is good verse in Surrey’s translation. Take the follow- 
ing lines for a specimen, in which the fault just mentioned is 
scarcely perceptible. Mercury is the subject of them. 


‘ His golden wings he knits, which him transport, 
With a light wind above the earth and seas ; 
And then with him his wand he took, whereby 
He calls from hell pale ghosts. 

By power whereof he drives the winds away, 
And passeth eke amid the troubled clouds, 
Till in his flight he ’gan desery the top 
And the steep flanks of rocky Atlas’ hill, 
That with his crown sustains the welkin up ; 
Whose head, forgrown with pine, circled alway 
With misty clouds, is beaten with wind and storm ; 
His shoulders spread with snow ; and from his chin 
The springs descend ; his beard frozen with ice. 
Here Mercury with equal shining wings 
First touched.’ 


In all comparative criticism justice demands that he who 
began any mode should not be compared with those who follow 
only on the ground of absolute merit in the productions them- 
selves ; for while he may be inferior in regard to quality, he 
stands on a height, as the inventor, to which they, as imitators, 
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can never ascend, although they may climb other and loftier 
heights, through the example he has set them. It is doubtful, 
however, whether Surrey himself invented this verse, or only 
followed the lead of some poet of Italy or Spain ; in both which 
countries it is said that blank verse had been used before Surrey 
wrote English in that measure. 

Here then we have the low beginnings of blank verse. It was 
nearly a hundred and twenty years before Milton took it up, 
and, while it served him well, glorified it; nor are we aware of 
any poem of worth written in that measure between. Here, of 
course, we speak of the epic form of the verse, which, as being 
uttered ore rotundo, is necessarily of considerable difference from 
the form it assumes in the drama. 

Let us now glance for a moment at the forms of composition 
in use for dramatic purposes before blank verse came into 
favour with play-writers. The nature of the verse employed in 
the miracle-plays will be sufficiently seen from the short 
specimens already given. These plays were made up of care- 
fully measured and varied lines, with correct and superabundant 
thymes, and no marked lack of melody or rhythm. But as far 
as we have made acquaintance with the moral and other rhymed 
plays which followed, there was a great falling off in these 
respects. They are in great measure composed of long, irregular 
lines, with a kind of rhythmical progress rather than rhythm in 
them. They are exceedingly difficult to read musically, at least 
to one of our day. Here are a few verses of the sort, from the 
dramatic poem, rather than drama, called somewhat improperly 
‘The Moral Play of God’s Promises,’ by John Bale, who died 
the year before Shakspere was born. It is the first in Dodsley’s 
collection. The verses have some poetic merit. The rhythm 
will be allowed to be difficult at least. The verses are arranged 
in stanzas, of which we give two. In most plays the verses are 
arranged in rhyming couplets only. 


Pater Calestis. I have with fearcenesse mankynde oft tymes corrected, 
And agayne, I have allured hym by swete promes. 
I have sent sore plages, when he hath me neglected, 
And then by and by, most comfortable swetnes. 
Towynne hym to grace, bothe mercye and ryghteousnes 
I have exercysed, yet wyll he not amende. 
Shall I now lose hym, or shall I hym defende ? 


In hys most myschefe, most hygh grace will I sende, 
To overcome hym by favoure, if it may be. 

With hys abusyons no longar wyll I contende, 

But now accomplysh my first wyll and decre. 
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My worde beynge flesh, from hens shall set hym fre, 
Hym teachynge a waye of perfyght ryhteousnesse, 
That he shall not nede to perysh in hys weaknesse. 


To our ears, at least, the older miracle-plays were greatly supe- 
rior. It is interesting to find, however, in this apparently popular 
mode of ‘ building the rhyme ’—certainly not the lofty rhyme, for 
no such crumbling foundation could carry any height of super- 
structure—the elements of the most popular rhythm of the pre- 
sent day ; a rhythm admitting of any number of syllables in the 
line, from four up to twelve, or even more, and demanding only 
that there shall be not more than four accented syllables in the 
line. A song written with any spirit in this measure has, other 
things not being quite equal, yet almost a certainty of becoming 
more popular than one written in any other measure. Most of 
Barry Cornwall’s and Mrs. Hemans’s songs are written in it. 
Scott's ‘Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ Coleridge’s ‘Christabel,’ 
Byron’s ‘Siege of Corinth, Shelley’s ‘Sensitive Plant,’ are exam- 
ples of the rhythm. Spenser is the first who has made good use 
of it. One of the months in the ‘Shepherd’s Calendar’ is com- 
posed in it. We quote a few lines from this poem, to show at 
once the kind we mean :— 


‘No marvel, Thenot, if thou can bear 
Cheerfully the winter’s wrathful cheer ; 
For age and winter accord full nigh ; 
This chill, that cold; this crooked, that wry ; 
And as the lowering weather looks down, 
So seemest thou like Good Friday to frown: 
But my flowering youth is foe to frost ; 
My ship unwont in storms to be tost.’ 


We can trace it slightly in Sir Thomas Wyatt, and we think in 
others who preceded Spenser. There is no sign of it in Chaucer. 
But we judge it to be the essential rhythm of Anglo-Saxon 
poetry, which will quite harmonize with, if it cannot explain, the 
fact of its being the most popular measure still. Shakspere 
makes a little use of it in one, if not in more, of his plays, though 
it there partakes of the irregular character of that of the older 
plays which he is imitating. But we suspect the clowns of the 
authorship of some of the rhymes, ‘speaking more than was set 
‘down for them,’ evidently no uncommon offence. 

Prose was likewise in use for the drama at an early period. 

But we must now regard the application of blank verse to the 
use of the drama. And in this part of our subject we owe most 
to the investigations of Mr. Collier, than whom no one has done 
more to merit our gratitude for such aids. It is universally 
acknowledged that ‘Ferrex and Porrex’ was the first drama in 
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blank verse. But it was never represented on the public stage. 
It was the joint production of Thomas Sackville, afterwards 
Lord Buckhurst and Earl of Dorset, and Thomas Norton, both 
gentlemen of the Inner Temple, by the members of which it was 
played before the Queen at Whitehall in 1561, three years before 
Shakspere was born. As to its merits, the impression left by it 
upon our minds is such that, although the verse is decent, and in 
some respects irreproachable, we think the time spent in reading 
it must be all but lost to any but those who must verify to them- 
selves their literary profession ; a profession which, like all other 
professions, involves a good deal of disagreeable duty. We spare 
our readers all quotation, there being no occasion to show what 
blank verse of the commonest description is. But we beg to be 
allowed to state that this drama by no means represents the 
poetic powers of Thomas Sackville. For although we cannot 
agree with Hallam’s general criticism, either for or against 
Sackville, and although we admire Spenser, we hope, as much 
as that writer could have admired him, we yet venture to say that 
not only may some of Sackville’s personifications ‘ fairly be com- 
‘pared with some of the most poetical passages in Spenser, but 
that there is in this kind in Sackville a strength and simplicity 
of representation which surpasses that of Spenser in passages in 
which the latter probably imitated the former. We refer to the 
allegorical personages in Sackville’s ‘Induction to the Mirrour of 
‘ Magistrates, and in Spenser’s description of the ‘House of 
Pride.’ 

Mr. Collier judges that the play in blank verse first 
represented on the public stage was the ‘Tamburlaine’ of 
Christopher Marlowe, and that it was acted before 1587, at which 
date Shakspere would be twenty-three. This was followed by 
other and better plays by the same author. Although we cannot 
say much for the dramatic art of Marlowe, he has far surpassed 
every one that went before him in dramatic poetry. The 
passages that might worthily be quoted from Marlowe’s writings 
for the sake of their poetry are innumerable, notwithstanding 
that there are many others which occupy a border land between 
poetry and bombast, and are such that it is to us impossible to 
say to which class they rather belong. Of course it is easy for a 
critic to gain the credit of common-sense at the same time that 
he saves himself the trouble of doing what he too frequently 
shows himself incapable of doing to any good purpose—we mean 
thinking—by classing all such passages together as bombastical 
nonsense ; but even in the matter of poetry and bombast, a wise 
reader will recognise that extremes so entirely meet, without 
being in the least identical, that they are capable of a sort of 
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chemico-literary admixture, if not of combination. Goethe him- 
self need not have been ashamed to have written one or two of 
the scenes in Marlowe’s ‘ Faust ;’ not that we mean to imply that 
they in the least resemble Goethe’s handiwork. His verse is, for 
dramatic purposes, far inferior to Shakspere’s ; but it was a great 
matter for Shakspere that Marlowe preceded him, and helped to 
prepare to his hand the tools and fashions he needed. The pro- 
vision of blank verse for Shakspere’s use seems to us worthy of 
being called providential, even in a system in which we cannot 
believe that there is any chance. For as the stage itself is 
elevated a few feet above the ordinary level, because it is the 
scene of a representation, just so the speech of the drama, 
dealing not with unreal but with ideal persons, the fool being a 
worthy fool, and the villain a worthy villain, needs to be elevated 
some tones above that of ordinary life, which is generally 
flavoured with so much of the commonplace. Now the common- 
place has no place at all in the drama of Shakspere, which fact 
at once elevates it above the tone of ordinary life. And so the 
mode of the speech must be elevated as well; therefore from 
prose into blank verse. If we go beyond this, we cease to be 
natural for the stage as well as life; and the result is that kind 
of composition well enough known in Shakspere’s time, which 
he ridicules in the recitations of the player in ‘ Hamlet,’ about 
Priam and Hecuba. We could show the very passages of the 
play-writer Nash which Shakspere imitates in these. To use 
another figure, Shakspere, in the same play, instructs the 
players ‘to hold, as ’twere, the mirror up to nature. Now 
every one must have felt that somehow there is a difference 
between the appearance of any object or group of objects imme- 
diately presented to the eye, and the appearance of the same 
object or objects in a mirror. Nature herself is not the same in 
the mirror held up to her. Everything changes sides in this 
representation ; and the room which is an ordinary, well-known, 
homely room, gains something of the strange and poetic when 
regarded in the mirror over the fire. Now for this representa- 
tion, for this mirror-reflection on the stage, blank verse is just 
the suitable glass to receive the silvering of the genius-mind 
behind it. 

But if Shakspere had had to sit down and make his tools 
first, and then quarry his stone and fell his timber for the 
building of his house, instead of finding everything ready to his 
hand for dressing his stone already hewn, for sawing and carving 


the timber already in logs and planks beside him, no doubt his . 


house would have been built; but can we with any reason 
suppose that it would have proved such ‘a lordly pleasure- 
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‘house’? Not even Shakspere could do without his poor little 
brothers who preceded him, and, like the goblins and gnomes of 
the drama, got everything out of the bowels of the dark earth, 
ready for the master, whom it would have been a shame to see 
working in the gloom and the dust instead of in the open eye of 
the day. Nor is anything so helpful to the true development of 
power as the possibility of free action for as much of the power 
as is already operative. This room for free action was provided 
by blank verse. 

Yet when Shakspere came first upon the scene of dramatic 
labour, he had to serve his private apprenticeship, to which 
the apprenticeship of the age in the drama, had led up. He 
had to act first of all. Driven to London and the drama by an 
irresistible impulse, when the choice of some profession was 
necessary to make him independent of his father, seeing he was 
himself, though very young, a married man, the first form in 
which the impulse to the drama would naturally show itself in 
him would be the desire to act ; for the outside relations would 
first operate. As to the degree of merit he possessed as an actor 
we have but scanty means of judging; for afterwards, in his 
own plays, he never took the best characters, having written 
them for his friend Richard Burbage. Possibly the dramatic 
impulse was sufficiently appeased by the writing of the play, 
and he desired no further satisfaction from personal representa- 
tion ; although the amount of study spent upon the higher 
department of the art might have been more than sufficient to 
render him unrivalled as well in the presentation of his own 
conceptions. But the dramatic spring, having once broken the 
upper surface, would scoop out a deeper and deeper well for 
itself to play in, and the actor would soon begin to work upon 
the parts he had himself to study for presentation. It being 
found that he greatly bettered his own parts, those of others 
would be submitted to him, and at length whole plays committed 
to his revision, of which kind there may be several in the collec- 
tion of hisworks. If the feather-end of his pen is just traceable 
in ‘Titus Andronicus,’ the point of it is much more evident, 
and to as good purpose as Beaumont or Fletcher could have 
used his to, at the best, in ‘Pericles, Prince of Tyre. Nor 
would it be long before he would submit one of his own plays 
for approbation ; and then the whole of his dramatic career lies 
open before him, with every possible advantage for perfecting 
the work, for the undertaking of which he was better qualified 
by nature than probably any other man whosoever ; for he knew 
everything about acting, practically—about the play-house and 
its capabilities, about stage necessities, about the personal 
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endowments and individual qualifications of each of the com- 
pany—so that, when he was writing a play, he could distribute 
the parts before they even appeared upon paper, and write for 
each actor with the very living form of the ideal person present ‘in 
‘his mind’s eye, and often to his bodily sight ; so that the actual 
came in aid of the ideal, as it always does if the ideal be genuine, 
and the loftiest conceptions proved the truest to visible nature. 
This close relation of Shakspere to the actual leads us to a 
eneral and remarkable fact, which again will lead us back to 
hakspere. All the great writers of Queen Elizabeth’s time 
were men of affairs: they were not literary men merely, in the 
general acceptation of the word at present. Hooker was a hard- 
working, sheep-keeping, cradle-rocking pastor of a country 
rish. Bacon’s legal duties were innumerable before he became 
rd Keeper and a Chancellor. Raleigh was soldier, sailor, 
adventurer, courtier, politician, discoverer: indeed, it is to his 
imprisonment that we are indebted for much the most ambi- 
tious of his literary undertakings, ‘The History of the World,’ a 
work which for simple majesty of subject and style is hardly to 
be surpassed in prose. Sidney, at the age of three and twenty, 
received the highest praise for the management of a secret 
embassy to the Emperor of Germany ; took the deepest and most 
- active interest in the political affairs of his country ; would have 
sailed with Sir Francis Drake for South American discovery ; and 
might probably have been king of poor Poland, if the Queen 
had not been too selfish or wise to spare him. The whole of his 
literary productions was the work of his spare hours. Spenser 
himself, who was, except Shakspere, the most purely a literary 
man of them all, was at one time Secretary to the Lord Deputy 
of Ireland, and, later in life, Sheriff of Cork. Nor is the 
remark true only of the writers of Elizabeth’s period, or of the 
country of England. 
It seems to us one of the greatest advantages that can befall 
a poet, to be drawn out of his study, and still more out of the 
chamber of imagery in his own thoughts, to behold and specu- 
late upon the embodiment of Divine thoughts and purposes in 
men and their affairs around him. ‘Now Shakspere had no 
public am but he reaped all the advantage which 
such could have given him, and more, from the perfection of 
his dramatic position. It was not with making plays alone that 
he had to do; but, himself an actor, himself in a great measure the 
owner of more than one theatre, with a little realm far more 
difficult to rule than many a kingdom—a company, namely, of 
actors—although possibly less difficult from the fact that they 
were only men and boys; with the pecuniary affairs of the 
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management likewise under his supervision—he must have found, 
in the relations and necessities of his own profession, not merely 
enough of the actual to keep him real in his representations, but 
almost sufficient opportunity for his one great study, that of 
mankind, independently of social and friendly relations, which 
in his case were of the widest and deepest. 

But Shakspere had not business relations merely: he was a 
man of business. There is a common blunder manifested, both 
in theory on the one side, and in practice on the other, which 
the life of Shakspere sets full in the light. The theory is, that 
genius is a sort of abnormal development of the imagination, to 
the detriment and loss of the practical powers, and that a genius 
is therefore a kind of incapable, incompetent being, as far as 
worldly matters are concerned. The most complete refutation 
of this notion lies in the fact that the greatest genius the world has 
known was a successful man in common affairs. While his genius 
grew in strength, fervour, andexecutive power, his worldly condition 
rose as well; he became a man of importance in the eyes of his 
townspeople, by whom he would not have been honoured if he 
had not made money ; and he purchased landed property in his 
native place with the results of his management of his theatres. 

The practical blunder lies in the notion cherished occasionally 
by young people ambitious of literary distinction, that in the 
pursuit of such things they must be content with the poverty to 
which the world dooms its greatest men ; accepting their very 
poverty as an additional proof of their own genius. If this 
means that the poet is not to make money his object, it means 
well: no man should. But if it means either that the world is 
unkind, or that the poet is not to ‘ gather up the fragments, that 
‘nothing be lost,’ it means ill. Shakspere did not make haste to 
be rich. He neither blamed, courted, nor neglected the world: 
he was friendly with it. He could not have pinched and 
scraped; but neither did he waste or neglect his worldly sub- 
stance, which is God’s gift too. Many immense fortunes have 
been made, not by absolute dishonesty, but in ways to which a 
man of genius ought to be yet more ashamed than another to 
condescend ; but it does not therefore follow that if a man of 
genius will do honest work he will not make a fair livelihood by 
it, which for all good results of intellect and heart is better than 
a great fortune. But then Shakspere began with doing what he 
could. He did not consent to starve until the world should 
recognize his genius, or grumble against the blindness of the 
nation in not seeing what it was impossible it should see before 
it was fairly set forth. He began at once to supply something 
which the world wanted ; for it wants many an honest thing. 
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He went on the stage and acted, and so gained power to reveal 
the genius which he possessed; and the world, in its possible 
measure, was not slow to recognize it. Many a young fellow 
who has entered life with the one ambition of being a poet, has 
failed because he did not perceive that it is better to be a man 
than to be a poet, that it is his first duty to get an honest living 
by doing some honest work that he can do, and for which there 
is a demand, although it may not be the most pleasant employ- 
ment. Time would have shown whether he was meant to be a 
poet or not; and if he had been no poet he would have been 
no beggar; and if he had turned out a poet, it would have 
been partly in virtue of that experience of life and truth, 
gained in his case in the struggle for bread, without which, 
gained somehow, a man may be a sweet dreamer, but can be 
no strong maker, no poet. In a word, here is the English- 
man of genius, beginning life with nothing, and dying, not 
rich, but easy and honoured ; and this by doing what no one 
else could do, writing dramas in which the outward grandeur or 
beauty is but an exponent of the inward worth ; hiding pearls 
for the wise even within the jewelled play of the variegated 
bubbles of fancy, which he blew while he wrought, for the in- 
nocent delight of his thoughtless brothers and sisters. Wherever 
‘the rainbow of Shakspere’s genius stands, there lies, indeed, at 
the foot of its glorious arch, a golden key, which will open the 
secret doors of truth, and admit the humble seeker into the 
presence of Wisdom, who, having cried in the streets in vain, 
sits at home and waits for him who will come to find her. 
And Shakspere had cakes and ale, although he was virtuous. 
But what do we know about the character of Shakspere ? 
How can we tell the inner life of a man who has uttered himself 
in dramas, in which of course it is impossible that he should ever 
speak in his own person? No doubt he may speak his own sen- 
timents through the mouths of many of his persons ; but how 
are we to know in what cases he does so?—At least we may 
assert, as a self-evident negative, that a passage treating of a 
wide question put into the mouth of a person despised and re- 
buked by the best characters in the play, is not likely to contain 
any cautiously formed and cherished opinion of the dramatist. 
At first sight this may seem almost a truism ; but we have only 
to remind our readers that one of the passages oftenest quoted 
with admiration, and indeed separately printed and illuminated, 
is ‘The Seven Ages of Man,’ a passage full of inhuman contempt 
for humanity and unbelief in its destiny, in which not one of the 
seven ages is allowed to pass over its poor sad stage without a 
sneer ; and that this passage is given by Shakspere to the blasé 
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sensualist Jaques in ‘As You Like it,’ a man who, the good and 
wise Duke says, has been as vile as it is possible for man to be, 
so vile that it would be an additional sin in him to rebuke sin ; 
a man who never was capable of seeing what is good in any 
man, and hates men’s vices because he hates themselves, seeing 
in them only the reflex of his own disgust. Shakspere knew 
better than to say that all the world is a stage, and all the men 
and women merely players. He had been a player himself, but 
only on the stage: Jaques had been a player where he ought 
to have been a true man. The whole of his account of human 
life is contradicted and exposed at once by the entrance, the very 
moment when he has finished his wicked burlesque, of Orlando, 
the young master, carrying Adam, the old servant, upon his 
back. The song that immediately follows, sings true: ‘ Most 
‘friendship is feigning, most loving mere folly.’ But between 
the all of Jaques and the most of the song, there is just the 
difference between earth and hell.—Of course, both from a 
literary and dramatic point of view, ‘The Seven Ages’ is perfect. 
Now let us make one positive statement to balance the other : 
that wherever we find, in the mouth of a noble character, not 
stock sentiments of stage virtue, but appreciation of a truth 
which it needs deep thought and experience united with love 
of truth, to discover or verify for one’s self, especially if the truth be 
of a sort which most men will fail not merely to recognize as a 
truth, but to understand at all, because the understanding of it 
depends on the foregoing spiritual perception—then we think 
we may receive the passage as an expression of the inner soul of 
the writer. He must have seen it before he could have said it ; 
and to see such a truth is to love it; or rather, love of truth in 
the general must have preceded and enabled to the discovery of it. 
Such a passage is the speech of the Duke, opening the second 
act of the play just referred to, ‘As You Like it’ The lesson it 
contains is, that the well-being of a man cannot be secured 
except he partakes of the ills of life, ‘the penalty of Adam,’ 
And it seems to us strange that the excellent editors of the 
Cambridge edition, now in the course of publication—a great 
boon to all students of Shakspere—should not have perceived 
that the original reading, that of the folios, is the right one,— 


‘Here feel we not the penalty of Adam ?’ 


which, with the point of interrogation supplied, furnishes the 
true meaning of the whole passage ; namely, that the penalty of 
Adam is just what makes the ‘wood more free from peril than 
‘ the envious court,’ teaching each ‘not to think of himself more 
‘ highly than he ought to think.’ 
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But Shakspere, although everywhere felt, is nowhere seen in 
his plays. He is too true an artist to show his own face from 
behind the play of life with which he fills his stage. What we 
can find of him there we must find by regarding the whole, and 
allowing the spiritual essence of the whole to find its way to our 
brain, and thence to our heart. The student of Shakspere be- 
comes imbued with the idea of his character. It exhales from 
his writings. And when we have found the main drift of any 
play—the grand rounding of the whole—then by that we may 
interpret individual passages. It is alone in their relation to 
the whole that we can do them full justice, and in their relation 
to the whole that we discover the mind of the master. 

But we have another source of more direct enlightenment as 
to Shakspere himself. We only say more direct, not more cer- 
tain or extended enlightenment. We have one collection of 
poems in which he speaks in his own person and of himself. Of 
course we refer to his sonnets. Though these occupy, with their 
presentation of himself, such a small relative space, they yet 
admirably round and complete, to our eyes, the circle of his in- 
dividuality. In them and the plays the common saying—one of 
the truest—that extremes meet, is verified. No man is com- 
_ plete in whom there are no extremes, or in whom those extremes 
do not meet. Now the very individuality of Shakspere, judged by 
his dramas alone, has been declared non-existent; while in the 
sonnets he manifests some of the deepest phases of a healthy self- 
consciousness. We do not intend to enter into the still unsettled 
question as to whether these sonnets were addressed to a man or 
a woman. We have scarcely a doubt left on the question our- 
selves, as will be seen from the argument we found on our 
conviction. We cannot say we feel much interest in the other 
question, Ifa man, what man? <A few placed at the end, ar- 
ranged as they have come down to us, are beyond doubt addressed 
to awoman. But the difference in tone between these and the 
others we think very remarkable. Possibly at the time they 
were written—most of them early in his life, as it appears to us, 
although they were not published till the year 1609, when he 
was forty-five years of age, Meres referring to them in the year 
1598, eleven years before, as known ‘among his private friends’ 
—he had not known such women as he knew afterwards, and 
hence the true devotion of his soul is given to a friend of his 
own sex. Gervinus, whose lectures on Shakspere, profound and 
— to a degree unattempted by any other interpreter, we are 
glad to find have been done into a suitable English translation, 
under the superintendence of the author himself—Gervinus says 
somewhere in them that, as Shakspere lived and wrote, his ideal 
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of womanhood grew nobler and purer. Certainly the woman to 
whom the last few of these sonnets are addressed was neither 
noble nor pure. We think, in this matter at least, they record 
one of his early experiences. 

We shall briefly indicate what we find in these sonnets about 
the man himself, and shall commence with what is least pleasing 
and of least value. 

We must confess, then, that, probably soon after he came first 
to London, he, then a cnidad man, had an intrigue with a 
married woman, of which there are indications that he was 
afterwards deeply ashamed. One little incident seems curiously 
traceable: that he had given her a set of tablets which his 
friend had given him ; and the sonnet in which he excuses him- 
self to his friend for having done so, seems to us the only piece 
of special pleading, and therefore ungenuine expression, in the 
whole. This friend, to whom the rest of the sonnets are addressed, 
made the acquaintance of this woman, and both were false to 
Shakspere. Even Shakspere could not keep the love of a worth- 
less woman. So much the better for him ; but it is a sad story 
at best. Yet even in this environment of evil we see the nobility 
of the man, and his real self. The sonnets in which he mourns 
his friend’s falsehood, forgives him, and even finds excuses for 
him, that he may not lose his own love of him, are, to our minds, 
amongst the most beautiful, as they are the most profound. Of 
these are the 33rd and 34th. Nor does he stop here, but pro- 
ceeds in the following, the 35th, to comfort his friend in his 
grief for his offence, even accusing himself of offence in having 
made more excuse for his fault than the fault needed! But to 
leave this part of his history, which, as far as we know, stands 
alone, and yet cannot with truth be passed by, any more than 
the story of the crime of David, though in this case there is no 
comparison to be made between the two further than the primary 
fact, let us look at the one reality which, from a spiritual point 
of view, independently of the literary beauties of these poems, 
causes them to stand all but alone in literature. We mean what 
has been unavoidably touched upon already, the devotion of his 
friendship. We have said this makes the poems stand all but 
alone ; for we ought to be better able to understand these poems 
of Shakspere, from the fact that in our day has appeared the 
only other poem which is like these, and which casts back a light 
upon them. 


‘Yet turn thee to the doubtful shore, 
Where thy first form was made a man: 
I loved thee, spirit, and love; nor can 
The soul of Shakspeare love thee more.’ 
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So sings the Poet of our day, in the loftiest of his poems— In 
‘Memoriam ’—addressing the spirit of his vanished friend. In 
the midst of his song arises the thought of the Poet of all time, 
who loved his friend too, and would have lost him in a way far 
worse than death, had not his love been too strong even for 
that death, alone ghastly, which threatened to cut the golden 
chain that bound them, and part them by the gulf impassable. 
Tennyson’s friend had never wronged him ; and to the divineness 
of Shakspere’s love is added that of forgiveness. Such love as 
this between man and man is rare, and therefore to the mind 
which is in itself no way rare, incredible, because unintelligible. 
But though all the commonest things are very divine, yet divine 
individuality is and will be a rare thing at any given period on 
the earth. Faith, in its ideal sense, will always be hard to find 
on the earth. But perhaps this kind of anection between man 
and man may, as Coleridge indicates in his ‘Table Talk, have 
been more common in the reigns of Elizabeth and James than it 
is now. There isa certain dread of the demonstrative in the 
present day, which may, perhaps, be carried into regions where 
it is out of place, and hinder the development of a devotion 
which must be real, and grand, and divine, if one man such as 
Shakspere or Tennyson has ever felt it. If one has felt it, 
humanity may claim it. And surely He who is the Son of man 
has verified the claim. We believe there are very few of us who 
know what to love our neighbour as ourselves means ; but when 
we find a man here and there in the course of centuries who 
does, we may take this man as the prophet of coming good for 
his race, his prophecy being himself. 

But next to the interest of knowing that a man could love so 
well, comes the association of this fact with his art. He who 
could look abroad upon men, and understand them all—who 
stood, as it were, in the wide-open gates of his palace, and 
admitted with welcome every one who came in sight—had in the 
inner places of that palace one chamber in which he met his 
friend, and in which his whole soul went forth to understand the 
soul of his friend. The man to whom nothing in humanity was 
common or unclean ; in whom the most remarkable of his artistic 
morals is fair-play ; who fills our hearts with a saintly love for 
Cordelia and an admiration of Sir John Falstaff the lost 
gentleman, mournful even in the height of our laughter; who 
could make an Awtolycus and a Macbeth both human, and an 
Ariel and a Puck neither human—this is the man who loved 
best. And we believe that this depth of capacity for loving lay 
at the root of all his knowledge of men and women, and all his 
dramatic pre-eminence. The heart is more intelligent than the 
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intellect. Well says the poet Matthew Raydon, who has hardly 
left anything behind him but the lamentation over Sir Philip 
Sidney, in which the lines occur,— 


‘He that hath love and judgment too 
Sees more than any other do.’ 


Simply, we believe that this, not this only, but this more than 
any other endowment, made Shakspere the artist he was, in pro- 
viding him all the material of humanity to work upon, and 
keeping him to the true spirit of its use. Love looking forth 
upon strife, understood it all. Love is the true revealer of secrets, 
because it makes one with the object regarded. 

‘ But, say some impatient readers, ‘when shall we have done 
‘with Shakspere? There is no end to this writing about him, 
It will be a bad day for England when we have done with 
Shakspere ; for that will imply, along with the loss of him, that 
we are no longer capable of understanding him. Should that 
time ever come, Heaven grant the generation which does not 
understand him at least the grace to keep its pens off him, which 
will by no means follow as a necessary consequence of the non- 
intelligence! But the writing about Shakspere which has been 
hitherto so plentiful must do good just in proportion as it directs 
attention to him and gives aid to the understanding of him. 
And while the utterances of to-day pass away, the children of 
to-morrow are born, and require a new utterance for their fresh 
need from those who, having gone before, have already tasted 
life and Shakspere, and can give some little help to further 
progress than their own, by telling the following generation what 
they have found. Suppose that this cry had been raised last 
century, after good Dr. Johnson had ceased to produce to the 
eyes of men the facts about his own incapacity which he pre- 
sumed to be criticisms of Shakspere, where would our aids be 


now to the understanding of the dramatist? Our own conviction. 


is, when we reflect with how much labour we have deepened our 
knowledge of him, and thereby found in him the best—for the 
best lies not on the surface for the careless reader—our own con- 
viction is, that not half has been done that ought to be done to 
help young people at least to understand the master mind of 
their country. Few among them can ever give the attention or 
work to it that we have given; but much may be done with 
judicious aid. And a profound knowledge of their greatest 
writer would do more than almost anything else to bind together 
as Englishmen, in a true and unselfish way, the hearts of the 
coming generations ; for his works are our country in a convex 
magic murror, 
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When a man finds that every time he reads a book not only 
does some obscurity melt away, but deeper depths, which he had 
not before seen, dawn upon him, he is not likely to think that 
the time for ceasing to write about the book has come. And 
certainly in Shakspere, as in all true artistic work, as in nature 
herself, the depths are not to be revealed utterly ; while every 
new generation needs a new aid towards discovering itself and 
its own thoughts in these forms of the past. And of all that 
read about Shakspere there are few whom more than one or two 
utterances have reached. The speech or the writing must go 
forth to find the soil for the growth of its kernel of truth, We 
shall, therefore, with the full consciousness that perhaps more 
has been already said and written about Shakspere than about 
any other writer, yet venture to add to the mass by a few general 
remarks, 

And first we would remind our readers of the marvel of the 
combination in Shakspere of such a high degree of two facul- 
ties, one of which is generally altogether inferior to the other: 
the faculties of reception and production. Rarely do we find 
that great receptive power, brought into operation either by 
reading or by observation, is combined with originality of thought. 
Some hungers are quite satisfied by taking in what others have 

thought and felt and done. By the assimilation of this food 
many minds grow and prosper ; but other minds feed far more 
upon what rises from their own depths ; in the answers they are 
compelled to provide to the questions that come unsought; in 
the theories they cannot help constructing for the inclusion in 
one whole of the various facts around them, which seem at first 
sight to strive with each other like the atoms of a chaos ; in the 
examination of those impulses of hidden origin which at one 
time indicate a height of being far above the thinker’s present 
condition, at another a gulf of evil into which he may possibly 
fall. But in Shakspere the two powers of beholding and 
originating meet like the rejoining halves of a sphere. A man 
who thinks his own thoughts much, will often walk through 
London streets and see nothing. In the man who observes only, 
every passing object mirrors itself in its prominent peculiarities, 
having a kind of harmony with all the rest, but arouses no 
magician from the inner chamber to charm and chain its image 
to his purpose. In Shakspere, on the contrary, every outer 
form of humanity and nature spoke to that ever-moving, self- 
vindicating—we had almost said, and in a sense it would be true, 
self-generating—humanity within him. The sound of any action 
without him, struck in him just the chord which, in motion in 
him, would have produced a similar action. When anything 
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was done, he felt as if he were doing it—perception and origina- 
tion conjoining in one consciousness. 

But to this gift was united the gift of utterance, or repre- 
sentation. Many a man both receives and generates who, some- 
how, cannot represent. Nothing is more disappointing sometimes 
than our first experience of the artistic attempts of a man who has 
roused our expectations by a social display of familiarity with, 
and command over, the subjects of conversation. Have we not 
sometimes found that when such a one sought to give vital 
or artistic form to these thoughts, so that they might not be 
born and die in the same moment upon his lips, but might exist, 
a poor, weak, faded simulacruwm alone was the result? Now, 
Shakspere was a great talker, who enraptured the listeners, and 
was himself so rapt in his speech that he could scarcely come to 
a close ; but when he was alone with his art, then and then 
only did he rise to the height of his great argument, and all 
the talk was but as the fallen mortar and stony chips lying 
about the walls of the great temple of his drama. 

But, along with all this wealth of artistic speech, an artistic 
virtue of an opposite nature becomes remarkable : his reticence. 
How often might he not say fine things, particularly poetic 
things, when he does not, because it would not suit the character 
or the time! How many delicate points are there not in his 
plays which we only discover after many readings, because he 
will not put a single tone of success into the flow of natural 
utterance, to draw our attention to the triumph of the author, 
and jar with the all-important reality of his production ! 
Wherever an author obtrudes his own self-importance, an 
unreality is the consequence, of a nature similar to that which 
we feel in the old moral plays, when historical and allegorical 
personages, such as Julius Casar and Charity, for instance, 
are introduced at the same time on the same stage, acting in 
the same story. Therefore Shakspere would never point to any 
stroke of his own wit or art. We may find it or not: there it 
is, and no matter if no one see it. 

Much has been disputed about the degree of consciousness of 
his own art possessed by Shakspere: whether he did it by a 
grand yet blind impulse, or whether he knew what he wanted to 
do, and knowingly used the means to arrive at that end. Now 
we cannot here enter upon the question ; but we would recom- 
mend any of our readers who are interested in it not to attempt 
to make up their minds upon it before considering a passage in 
another of his poems, which may throw some light on the subject 
for them. It is the description of a painting, contained in ‘'The 
‘Rape of Lucrece,’ towards the end of the poem. Its very 
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minuteness involves the expression of principles, and reveals 
that, in relation to an art not his own, he could hold principles 
of execution, and indicate perfection of finish, which, to say the 
least, must proceed from a general capacity for art, and there- 
fore might find an equally conscious operation in his own peculiar 
department of it. For our own part, we think that his results are 
a perfect combination of the results of consciousness and uncon- 
sciousness ; consciousness where the arrangements of the play, 
outside the region of inspiration, required the care of the wakeful 
intellect ; unconsciousness where the subject itself bore him 
aloft on the wings of its own creative delight. 

There is another manifestation of his power which will astonish 
those who consider it. It is this: that, while he was able to 
go down to the simple and grand realities of human nature, which 
are all tragic ; and while, therefore, he must rejoice most in such 
contemplations of human nature as find fit outlet in a ‘Hamlet,’ 
a ‘Lear, a ‘Timon,’ or an ‘Othello,’ the tragedies of Doubt, 
Ingratitude, and Love, he can yet, when he chooses, float om 
the very surface of human nature, as in ‘ Love’s Labour's Lost,’ 
‘The Merry Wives of Windsor, ‘The Comedy of Errors,’ ‘The 
‘Taming of the Shrew ;’ or he can descend half way as it were, 
and there remain suspended in the characters and feelings of 
ordinary nice people, who, interesting enough to meet in society, 
have neither received that development, nor are placed in those 
circumstances, which admit of the highest and simplest poetic 
treatment. In these he will bring out the ordinary noble or the 
ordinary vicious. Of this nature are most of his comedies, in 
which he gives an ideal representation of common social life, 
and steers perfectly clear of what in such relations and sur- 
roundings would be heroics. Look how steadily he keeps the 
noble-minded youth Orlando in this middle region ; and look 
how the best comes out at last in the wayward and recalcitrant 
and bizarre, but honest and true natures of Beatrice and Bene- 
dick ; and this without any untruth to the nature of comedy, 
although the circumstances border on the tragic. When he 
wants to give the deeper affairs of the heart, he throws the 
whole at once out of the social circle with its multiform 
restraints. As in ‘Hamlet’ the stage on which the whole is 
acted is really the heart of Hamlet, so he makes the visible 
stage as it were, slope off into the misty infinite, with a grey, 
starless heaven overhead, and Hades open beneath his feet. 
Hence young people brought up in the country understand the 
tragedies far sooner than they can comprehend the comedies. 


It needs acquaintance with society and social ways to clear up 
the latter. 
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The remarks we have made on ‘ Hamlet,’ by way of illustra- 
tion, lead us to point out how Shakspere prepares, in some of his 
plays, a stage suitable for all the representation. In ‘A Mid- 
‘summer Night’s Dream’ the place which gives tone to the whole 
is a midnight wood in the first flush and youthful delight of 
summer. In ‘ As You Like it’ it is a daylight wood in spring, full 
of morning freshness, with a cold wind now and then blowing 
through the half-clothed boughs. In ‘The Tempest’ it is a soli- 
tary island, circled by the mysterious sea-horizon, over which 
what may come who can tell ?—a place where the magician may 
work his will, and have all nature at the beck of his superior 
knowledge. 

The only writer who would have had a chance of rivalling 
Shakspere in his own walk, if he had been born in the same 
period of English history, is Chaucer. He has the same gift of 
individualizing the general, and idealizing the portrait. But 
the best of the dramatic writers of Shakspere’s time, in their 
desire of dramatic individualization, forget the modifying multi- 
formity belonging to individual humanity. In their anxiety to 
present a character, they take, as it were, a human mould, label 
it with a certain peculiarity, and then fill in speeches and forms 
according to the label. Thus the indications of character, of 
peculiarity, so predominate, the whole is so much of one colour, 
that the result resembles one of those allegorical personifications 
in which, as much as possible, everything human is eliminated, 
except what belongs to the peculiarity, the personification. How 
different is it with Shakspere’s representations! He knows that 
no human being ever was like that. He makes his most 
peculiar characters speak very much like other people ; and it 
is only over the whole that their peculiarities manifest them- 
selves with indubitable plainness. The one apparent exception 
is Jaques, in ‘As You Like it.’ But there we must remember 
that Shakspere is representing a man who so chooses to repre- 
sent himself. He is a man in his humour, or his own peculiar 
and chosen affectation. Jaques is the writer of his own part; 
for with him ‘all the world’s a stage, and all the men and 
‘women,’ himself first, ‘merely players.’ We have his own pre- 
sentation of himself, not, first of all, as he is, but as he chooses 
to be taken. Of course his real self does come out in it, for no 
man can seem altogether other than he is; and besides, the 
Duke, who sees quite through him, rebukes him in the manner 
already referred to; but it is his affectation that gives him the 
unnatural peculiarity of his modes and speeches. He wishes 
them to be such. 


There is, then, for every one of Shakspere’s characters the 
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firm ground of humanity, upon which the weeds, as well as the 
flowers, glorious or fantastic, as the case may be, show them- 
selves. His more heroic persons are the most profoundly 
human. Nor are his villains unhuman, although inhuman 
enough. Compared with Marlowe’s Jew, Shylock is a terrible 
mam beside a dreary monster, and, as far as logic and the lex 
talionis go, has the best of the argument. It is the strength of 
human nature itself that makes crime strong. Wickedness could 
have no power of itself: it lives by the perverted powers of 
good. And so great is Shakspere’s sympathy with Shylock 
even, in the hardand unjust doom that overtakes him, that he 
dismisses him with some of the spare sympathies of the more 
tender-hearted of his spectators. Nowhere is the justice of 
genius more plain than in Shakspere’s utter freedom from party 
spirit, even with regard to his own creations. Each character 
shall set itself forth from its own point of view, and only in the 
choice and scope of the whole shall the judgment of the poet be 
beheld. He never allows his opinion to come out to the 
damaging of the individual’s own self-presentation. He knows 
well that for the worst something can be said, and that a 
feeling of justice and his own right will be strong in the mind 
of a man who is yet swayed by perfect selfishness. Therefore 
the false man is not discoverable in his speech, not merely 
because the villain will talk as like a true man as he may, but 
because seldom is the villainy clear to the villain’s own mind. It 
is impossible for us to determine whether Bolingbroke or Norfolk 
spoke the truth, in their fierce bandying of the lie. Doubtless 
each believed the other to be the villain that he called him. 
And Shakspere has no desire or need to act the historian in the 
decision of that question. He leaves his reader in full sympath 
with the perplexity of Richard ; as puzzled, in fact, as if he had 
been present at the interrupted combat. 

If every writer could write up to his own best, we should have 
far less to marvel at in Shakspere. It is in great measure the 
wealth of Shakspere’s suggestions, giving him abundance of the 
best to choose from, that lifts him so high above those who, 
having felt the inspiration of a good idea, are forced to go on 
writing, constructing, carpentering, with dreary handicraft, be- 
fore the exhausted faculty has recovered sufficiently to generate 
another. And then comes in the unerring choice of the best 
of those suggestions. Yet if any one wishes to see what 
variety of the same kind of thoughts he could produce, let him 
examine the treatment of the same business in different plays ; as, 
for instance, the way in which instigation to a crime is managed 
in ‘Macbeth, where Macbeth tempts the two murderers to kill 
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Banquo ; in ‘King John, when the King tempts Hubert to kill 
Arthur ; in ‘The Tempest,’ when Antonio tempts Sebastian to 
kill Alonzo ; in ‘ As You Like it, when Oliver instigates Charles 
to kill Orlando; and in ‘Hamlet,’ where Claudius urges Laertes 
to the murder of Hamlet. 

He shows no anxiety about being original. When a man is 
full of his work he forgets himself. In his desire to produce a 
good play he lays hold upon any material that offers itself. 
He will even take a bad play and make a good one of it. One 
of the most remarkable discoveries to the student of Shakspere 
is the hide-bound poverty of some of the stories, which, informed 
by his life-power, become forms of strength, richness, and grace. 


He does what the Spirit in ‘Comus’ says the music he heard 
might do,— 


‘ create a soul 
Under the ribs of death ;’ 


and then death is straightway ‘clothed upon. And nowhere is 
the refining operation of his genius more evident than in the 
purification of these stories. Characters and incidents which 
would have been honey and nuts to Beaumont and Fletcher 
are, notwithstanding their dramatic recommendations, entirely 
remodelled by him. The fair Ophelia is, in the old tale, a 
common woman, and Hamlet’s mistress ; while the policy of the 
Lady of Belmont, who, in the old story, occupies the place for 
which he invented the lovely Portia, upon which policy the 
whole story turns, is such that it is as unfit to set forth in our 
pages as it was unfit for Shakspere’s purposes of art. His noble 
art refuses to work upon base matter. He sees at once the 
capabilities of a tale, but he will not use it except he may do 
with it what he pleases. 

If we might here offer some assistance to the young student 
who wants to help himself, we would suggest that to follow, 
in a measure, Plutarch’s fashion of comparison, will be the most 
helpful guide to the understanding of the poet. Let the reader 
take any two characters, and putting them side by side, look first 
for differences, and then for resemblances, between them, with 
the causes of each; or let him make a wider attempt, and setting 
two plays one over against the other, compare or contrast them, 
and see what will be the result. Let him, for instance, take the 
two characters Hamlet and Brutus, and compare their begin- 
nings and endings, the resemblances in their characters, the 
differences in their conduct, the likeness and unlikeness of what 
was required of them, the circumstances in which action was 
demanded of each, the helps or hindrances each had to the 
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working out of the problem of his life, the way in which each 
encounters the supernatural, or any other question that may 
suggest itself in reading either of the plays, ending off with the 
main lesson taught in each ; and he will be astonished to find, if 
he has not already discovered it, what a rich mine of intellectual 
and spiritual wealth is laid open to his delighted eyes. Perhaps 
not the least valuable end to be so gained is, that the young 
Englishman, who wants to be delivered from aiy temptation to 
think himself the centre around which the universe revolves, 
will be aided in his endeavours after honourable humility by 
looking up to the man who towers, like Saul, head and shoulders 
above his brethren, and seeing that he is humble, may learn to 
leave it to the pismire to be angry, to the earwig to be conceited, 
and to the spider to insist on his own importance. 

But to return to the main course of our observations. The 
dramas of Shakspere are so natural, that this, the greatest praise 
that can be given them, is the ground of one of the difficulties 
felt by the young student in estimating them. The very sim- 
plicity of Shakspere’s art seems to throw him out of any known 
groove of judgment. When he hears one say, ‘ Look at this, and 
‘admire, he feels inclined to rejoin, ‘Why, he only says in 
‘the simplest way what the thing must have been. It is as plain 
“as daylight.’ Yes, to the reader ; and because Shakspere wrote 
it. But there were a thousand wrong ways of doing it: Shaks- 
pere took the one right way. It is he who has made it plain in 
art, whatever it was before in nature; and most likely the 
very simplicity of it in nature was scarcely observed before he 
saw it and represented it. And is it not the glory of art to at- 
tain this simplicity? for simplicity is the end of all things—all 
manners, all morals, all religion. To say that the thing could 
not have been done otherwise, is just to say that you forget the 
art in beholding its object, that you forget the mirror because 
you see nature reflected in the mirror. Any one can see the 
moon in Lord Rosse’s telescope ; but who made the reflector ? 
And let the student try to express anything in prose or in verse, 
in painting or in modelling, just as it is. No man knows till he 
has made many attempts, how hard to reach is this simplicity of 
art. And the greater the success, the fewer are the signs of the 
labour expended. Simplicity is art’s perfection. 

But so natural are all his plays, and the great tragedies to 
which we would now refer in particular, amongst the rest, that it 
may appear to some, at first sight, that Shakspere could not have 
constructed them after any moral plan, could have had no lesson 
of his own to teach in them, seeing they bear no marks of indi- 
vidual intent, in that they depart nowhere from nature, the con- 
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struction of the play itself going straight on like a history. The 
directness of his plays springs in part from the fact that it is 
humanity and not circumstance that Shakspere respects. Cir- 
cumstance he uses only for the setting forth of humanity; and for 
the plot of circumstance, so much in favour with Ben Jonson, 
and others of his contemporaries, he cares nothing. As to their 
looking too natural to have any design in them, we are not of 
those who believe that it is unlike nature to have a design and a 
result. If the proof of a high aim is to be what the critics used 
to call poetic justice, a kind of justice that one would gladly find 
more of in grocers’ and linen-drapers’ shops, but can as well 
spare from a poem, then we must say that he has not always a 
high end: the wicked man is not tortured, nor is the good man 
smothered in bank-notes and rose-leaves. Even when he shows 
the outward ruin and death that comes upon Macbeth at last, it 
is only as an unavoidable little consequence, following in the 
wake of the mighty vengeance of nature, even of God, that 
Macbeth cannot say Amen; that Macbeth can sleep no more ; 
that Macbeth is ‘cabined, cribbed, confined, bound in to saucy 
‘doubts and fears ;’ that his very brain is a charnel-house, whence 
arise the ghosts of his own murders, till he envies the very dead 
the rest to which his hand has sent them. That immediate and 
eternal vengeance upon crime, and that inner reward of well- 
doing, never fail in nature or in Shakspere, appear as such a 
matter of course that they hardly look like design either in 
nature or in the mirror which he holds up to her. The secret 
is that, in the ideal, habit and design are one. 

Most authors seem anxious to round off and finish everything 
in full sight. Most of Shakspere’s tragedies compel our thoughts 
to follow their persons across the bourn. They need, as Jean Paul 
says, a picce of the next world painted in to complete the pic- 
ture. And this is surely nature; but it need not therefore be 
no design. What could be done with Hamlet, but send him into 
a region where he has some chance of finding his difficulties 
solved ; where he will know that his reverence for God, which 
was the sole stay left him in the flood of human worthlessness, 
has not been in vain; that the skies are not ‘a foul and pestilent 
‘congregation of vapours’; that there are noble women, though 
his mother was false and Ophelia weak; and that there are 
noble men, although his uncle and Laertes were villains and his 
old companions traitors? If Hamlet is not to die, the whole of 
the play must perish under the accusation that the hero 
of it is left at last with only a superadded misery, a fresh 
demand for action, namely, to rule a worthless people, as they 
seem to him, when action has for him become impossible ; that 
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he has to live on, forsaken even of death, which will not come 
though the cup of misery is at the brim. 

But a high end may be gained in this world, and the vision 
into the world beyond so justified, as in King Lear. The 
passionate, impulsive, unreasoning old king certainly must have 
given his wicked daughters occasion enough of making the 
charges to which their avarice urged them. He had learned 
very little by his life of kingship. He was but a boy with grey 
hair. He had had no inner experiences. And so all the 
development of manhood and age has to be crowded into the 
few remaining weeks of his life. His own folly and blindness 


supply the occasion. And before the few weeks are gone, he has 


passed through all the stages of a fever of indignation and wrath, 
ending in a madness from which love redeems him; he has 
learned that a king is nothing if the man is nothing; that a 
king ought to care for those who cannot help themselves; that 
love has not its origin or grounds in favours flowing from royal 
resource and munificence, and yet that love is the one thing worth 
living for, which gained, it is time to die. And now that he has 
the experience that life can give, has become a child in simplicity 
of heart and judgment, he cannot lose his daughter again ; who, 
likewise, has learned the one thing she needed, as far as her 


father was concerned, a little more excusing tenderness. In 


the same play it cannot be by chance that at its commencement 
Gloucester speaks with the utmost carelessness and off-hand 
wit about the parentage of his natural son Hdmumnd, but finds at 
last that this son is his ruin. dgar, the true son, says to 
Edmund, after having righteously dealt him his death-wound,— 


‘ The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to scourge us: 
The dark and vicious place where thee he got 
Cost him his eyes.’ 


To which the dying and convicted villain replies,— 


‘ Thou hast spoken right ; ’tis true: 
The wheel is come full circle; I am here.’ 


Could anything be put more plainly than the moral lesson in this ? 

It would be easy to produce examples of fine design from his 
comedies as well; as for instance, from ‘Much Ado about Nothing :’ 
the two who are made to fall in love with each other, by: being 
each severally assured of possessing the love of the other, 
Beatrice and Benedick, are shown beforehand to have a strong 
inclination towards each other, manifested in their continual 
squabbling after a good-humoured fashion ; but not all this is 
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sufficient to make them heartily in love, until they find out the 
nobility of each other's character in their behaviour about 
the calumniated Hero ; and the author takes care they shall not 
be married without a previous acquaintance with the trick that 
has been played upon them. Indeed we think the remark, that 
Shakspere never leaves any of his characters the same at the end 
of a play as he took them up at the beginning, will be found to 
be true. They are better or worse, wiser or more irretrievably 
foolish. The historical plays would illustrate the remark as well 
as any. 

But of all the terrible plays we are inclined to think ‘Timon’ 
the most terrible, and to doubt whether justice has been done 
to the finish and completeness of it. At the same time we are 
inclined to think that it was printed (first in the first folio, 1623, 
seven years after Shakspere’s death) from a copy, corrected by 
the author, but not written fair, and containing consequent 
mistakes. The same account might belong to others of the plays, 
but more evidently perhaps belongs to the ‘Timon. The idea 
of making the generous spendthrift, whose old idolaters had 
forsaken him because the idol had no more to give, into the 
high-priest of the Temple of Mammon, dispensing the gold 
which he hated and despised, that it might be a curse to the 
race which he had learned to hate and despise as well ; and the 
way in which Shakspere discloses the depth of Timon’s wound, 
by bringing him into comparison with one who hates men by 
profession and humour—are as powerful as anything to be found 
even in Shakspere. 

We are very willing to believe that ‘Julius Czesar’ was one of 
his latest plays ; for certainly it is the play in which he has 
represented a hero in the high and true sense. Brutus is this 
hero, of course ; a hero because he will do what he sees to be 
right, independently of personal feeling or personal advantage. 
Nor does his attempt fail from any overweening or blindness, in 
himself. Had he known that the various papers thrown in his 
way, were the concoctions of Cassius, he would not have made 
the mistake of supposing that the Romans longed for freedom, 
and therefore would be ready to defend it. As it was, he 
attempted to liberate a people which did not feel its slavery. 
He failed for others, but not for himself; for his truth was such 
that everybody was true to him. Unlike Jaques with his seven 
acts of the burlesque of human life, Brutus says at the last,— 


‘ Countrymen, 
My heart doth joy, that yet, in all my life, 
I found no man but he was true to me.’ 
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Of course all this is in Plutarch. But it is easy to see with 
what relish Shakspere takes it up, setting forth all the aids in 
himself and in others which Brutus had to being a hero, and 
thus making the representation as credible as possible. 

We must heartily confess that no amount of genius alone will 
make a man a good man ; that genius only shows the right way 
—drives no man to walk in it. But there is surely some moral 
scent in us to let us know whether a man only cares for good 
from an artistic point of view, or whether he admires and loves 
good. This admiration and love cannot be promimently set 
forth by any dramatist true to his art; but it must come out 
over the whole. His predilections must show themselves in the 
scope of his artistic life, in the things and subjects he chooses, 
and the way in which he represents them. Notwithstanding 
Uncle Toby and Maria, who will venture to say that Sterne was 
noble or virtuous, when he looks over the whole that he has 
written? But in Shakspere there is no suspicion of a cloven 
foot. Everywhere he is on the side of virtue and of truth. 
Many small arguments, with great cumulative force, might be 
adduced to this effect. . 

For ourselves we cannot easily believe that the calmness of 
his art could be so unvarying except he exercised it with a good 
conscience ; that he could have kept looking out upon the world 
around him with the untroubled regard necessary for seeing all 
things as they are, except there had been peace in his house at 
home ; that he could have known all men as he did, and failed 
to know himself. We can understand the co-existence of any 
degree of partial or excited genius with evil ways, but we cannot 
understand the existence of such calm and universal genius, 
wrought out in his works, except in association with all that is 
noblest in human nature. Nor is it other than on the side of 
the argument for his rectitude that he never forces rectitude 
upon the attention of others. The strong impression left upon 
our minds is, that however Shakspere may have strayed in the 
early portion of his life in London, he was not only an upright 
and noble man for the main part, but a repentant man, and a 
man whose life was influenced by the truths of Christianity. 

Much is now said about a memorial to Shakspere. The best 
and only true memorial is no doubt that described in Milton’s 
poem on this very subject : the living and ever-changing monu- 
ment of human admiration, expressed in the faces and forms of 
those absorbed in the reading of his works. But if the external 
monument might be such as to foster the constant repro- 
duction of the inward monument of love and admiration, then, 
indeed, it might be well to raise one; and with this object in 
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view let us venture to propose one mode which we think would 
favour the attainment of it.* 

Let a Gothic hall of the fourteenth century be built; such a 
hall as would be more in the imagination of Shakspere than any of 
the architecture of his own time. Let all the copies that can be pro- 
cured of every early edition of his works, singly or collectively, 
be stored in this hall. Let a copy of every other edition ever 
printed be procured and deposited. Let every book or treatise 
that can be found, good, bad, or indifferent, written about Shaks- 
pere or any of his works, be likewise collected for the Shakspere 
library. Let a special place be allotted to the shameless cor- 
ruptions of his plays that have been produced as improvements 
upon them, some of which, to the disgrace of England, still 
partially occupy the stage instead of what Shakspere wrote. Let 
one department contain every work of whatever sort that tends 
to direct elucidation of his meaning, chiefly those of the dramatic 
writers who preceded him and closely followed him. Let the 
windows be filled with stained glass, representing the popular 
sports of his own time and the times of his English histories. 
Let a small museum be attached, containing all procurable anti- 
quities that are referred to in his plays, along with first editions, 
if possible, of the best books that came out in his time, and 
were probably read by him. Let the whole thus as much as 
possible represent his time. Let a marble statue in the midst 
do the best that English art can accomplish for the representa- 
tion of the vanished man; and let copies, if not the originals, of 
the several portraits be safely shrined for the occasional 
beholding of the multitude. Let the perpetuity of care neces- 
sary for this monument be secured by endowment ; and let it be 
for the use of the public, by means of a reading-room fitted for 
the comfort of all who choose to avail themselves of these faci- 
lities for a true acquaintance with our greatest artist. Let there 
likewise be a simple and moderately sized theatre attached, not 
for regular, but occasional use ; to be employed for the repre- 
sentation of Shakspere’s plays only, and allowed free of expense 
for amateur or other representations of them for charitable 
purposes. But within a certain cycle of years—if, indeed, it 
would be too much to expect that out of the London play-goers 
a sufficient number would be found to justify the representation 
of all the plays of Shakspere once in the season—let the whole 
of Shakspere’s plays be acted in the best manner possible to the 
managers for the time being. 


* The Editor has allowed his able contributor to state his views freely as to 
the kind of monument most appropriate to the memory of Shakspere, but does 
not commit himself to those views in all respects. 
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The very existence of such a theatre would be a noble protest 
of the highest kind against the sort of play, chiefly translated and 
adapted from the French, which infests our boards, the low tone 
of which, even where it is not decidedly immoral, does more harm 
than any amount of the rough, honest plain-spokenness of Shaks- 
pere, as judged by our more fastidious, if not always purer 
manners. The representation of such plays forms the real ground 
of objection to theatre-going. We believe that other objections, 
which may be equally urged against large assemblies of any 
sort, are not really grounded upon such an amount of objection- 
able fact as good people often suppose. At all events it is not 
against the drama itself, but its concomitants, its avoidable 
concomitants, that such objections are, or ought to be, felt and 
directed. The dramatic impulse, as well as all other impulses 
of our nature, are from the Maker. 

A monument like this would help to change a blind enthusiasm 
and a dilettante-talk into iadtaiolen, reverence, and study ; and 
surely this would be the true way to honour the memory of the 
man who appeals to posterity by no mighty deeds of worldly 
prowess, but has left behind him food for heart, brain, and con- 
science, on which the generations will feed till the end of time. 
It would be the one true and natural mode of perpetuating his 
fame in kind; helping him to do more of that for which he was 
born, and because of which we humbly desire to do him honour, 
as the years flow farther away from the time when, at the age 
of fifty-two, he left the world a richer legacy of the results of 
intellectual labour than any other labourer in literature has 
ever done. It would be to raise a monument to his mind more 
than to his person. 

But to honour Shakspere in the best way we must not gaze upon 
some grand memorial of his fame, we must not talk largely of 
his wonderful doings, we must not even behold the representa- 
tion of his works on the stage, invaluable aid as that is to 
the right understanding of what he has written; but we must, by 
close, silent, patient study, enter into an understanding with the 
spirit of the departed poet-sage, and thus let his own words be 
the necromantic spell that raises the dead, and brings us into 
communion with that man who knew what was in men more 
than any other mere man ever did. Well was it for Shakspere 
that he was humble ; else on what a desolate pinnacle of com- 
panionless solitude must he have stood! Where was he to find 
his peers? To most thoughtful minds it is a terrible fancy to 
suppose that there were no greater human being than them- 
selves. From the terror of such a truth Shakspere’s love for 
men preserved hin. He did not think about himself so much 
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as he thought about them. Had he been a self-student alone, or 
chiefly, could he ever have written those dramas? We close 
with the repetition of this truth: that the love of our kind is 
the one key to the knowledge of humanity and of ourselves. 
And have we not sacred authority for concluding that he who 
loves his brother is the more able and the more likely to love 
Him who made him and his brother also, and then told them 
that love is the fulfilling of the law ? 


Art. Il.—The Financial Statements of 1853, 1860—1863. By the 
Right Hon. W. E. Guapsronr, Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
M.P. for the University of Oxford. London: Murray. 1863. 


A TRADITION which has all the appearance of truth represents 
the later Pitt as declaring that he would rather possess one of the 
speeches of Bolingbroke than any of the lost orations of Demos- 
thenes. Without entering into the relative merits of the great 
names thus weighed against each other, it is every way satisfactory 
that Mr. Gladstone has done his best to prevent any one from 
feeling the want of a carefully edited text of some of his more 
important speeches; a want which men in later times have felt 
almost as keenly with regard to the speeches of Pitt, as he did 
towards those of St. John. There are, it is true, in the Parlia- 
mentary Register of that day, some notes of almost all the 
speeches which the great son of Chatham delivered; but these 
meagre, lifeless epitomes possess as much resemblance to the 
luxuriant eloquence of the originals as the dry twigs of mid- 
winter to the brilliant fertility of June. Mr. Gladstone’s financial 
statements have been reproduced apparently word for word. No 
preface has been added: the simple announcement, ‘The House 
‘having resolved itself into a Committee of Ways and Meaus,’ 
stands for sufficient introduction. The formal resolution with 
which most of the statements concluded is reproduced verbatim. 
No attempt to dress up the speeches as a treatise on national 
finance is anywhere visible. ‘fo us the book is all the more 
interesting from this evident avoidance of display. It would have 
been easy to a man so fully conversant with the subject to have 
added a preface, with a resumé of the financial changes of the last 
ten years, with a history of the benefits arising from them: 
Mr. Gladstone has taken the simpler and nobler course of allowing 
what he has done to speak for itself. As a mere statement of 
facts expressed in eloquent language the volume would enhance 
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any inferior reputation. It has a higher claim to respect as the 
work of a great statesman, who, though not the originator of 
the course of policy he has followed out, has as completely identified 
himself with it as if he had been its founder. The language of the 
speeches is always clear, and often brilliant: earnestness of pur- 
pose has been the ‘ one sure way of giving freshness and importance 
‘to the most common-place maxims.’ Even as one reads the 
‘winged words’ one feels the force which characterizes the man, 
though the silent page fails to set before us the vigour and 
intensity of the great speaker. It is perhaps not difficult to trace 
the causes which have led to the publication of the volume at this 
particular time. Mr. Gladstone has held his high office durmg 
seven out of the eleven years which have elapsed since the delivery 
of his first budget speech. He has been Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer for five years consecutively, and at the present time has 
undoubtedly set the impress of his policy more forcibly on the 
course of British commerce than any minister since Sir Robert 
Peel. And now, mindful of the rapidity with which the events of 
comparatively recent times— of ten years since—of five years since 
—are hidden from our view by the accumulation of events more 
recent still, he has placed the scheme of his policy before us in 
this form. 

There has been of late years, as we have had reason to remark 
on a previous occasion,* an increased, and, we may add, an 
increasing interest in matters like the subject of the volume now 
before us. Two causes for this will occur to every one. ‘The first 
is the vast augmentation in the public expenditure ; the second, 
that while many important public questions have slumbered for a 
while, some of the most strongly contested parliamentary struggles 
have recently turned on matters of finance. Witness the rejection 
of the abolition of the Paper Duty by the House of Commons in 
1860. Witness also the strong opposition shown last year to Mr. 
Gladstone’s proposed measure for the taxation of charities. An 
additional reason may be found in the fact that so large a portion 
of the public revenue is now raised by direct taxation. When 
Excise Duties and Customs formed the staple of the public revenue, 
it was comparatively a matter of little importance to many a man 
of narrow income if tea or spirits were rated a little heavier. As 
his temperament inclined him to follow Bacchus or Father Mathew, 
he forthwith retrenched his expenses by avoiding the potations to 
which he was least inclined. But nowadays there is no such easy 
escape even for a teetotaller. An addition to the Income Tax is 
alike less readily evaded, and more perceptible by far to the fingers 
of the tax-payer. He begins, when reading in the paper of dis- 
* Tue Britisu Review, No. lxxiv.. April. 1863. 
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turbances at the Cape, or a new Maori war to run through, and 
with by no means pleasant feelings, the little calculation of, ‘So 
many iillions to the State, so many pence in the pound to me.’ 
And yet there is a better reason still, we believe, for the greater 
interest now felt in financial matters: it is that the majority of 
thinking men feel well assured, as they survey the vast and hitherto 
unchecked prosperity of our country, that most of this is owing to 
changes in commercial legislation within comparatively recent 
times. All is due, in one sense, to that good Providence which 
has sheltered and protected us: much is due, in another sense, to 
the vigour and energy of our hard-working people. But much 
also results from those alterations in fiscal laws which have enabled 
us to draw the materials for our industry untaxed, or lightly taxed, 
from the farthest regions of the globe; which have enabled us to 
mitigate the deficiencies of our own seasons, to supply the defects 
of our own productions with the abundance of foreign and far- 
distant lands, unrestricted by a narrow and selfish policy. That 
this has been done is much; but more even than this has been 
done. Though the rich have become wealthier, the poor, it has 
been well said, have become less poor. Should any one doubt this, 
he has but to remember the manner in which the Lancashire 
distress has been accepted, not ouly by the country at large, but by 
those who have suffered the most from it. Would the operatives 
have borne their bitter privations as patiently, had they thought 
that their trials were caused by any act or deficiency in the 
Government ? Their long-enduring patience, their increased self- 
respect, their abstinence trom turbulence, give the best reasons for 
the belief that the people, generally, understand that recent com- 
mercial legislation has been designed, not to further the interests 
of any one class in the State, but for the abiding benefit of the 
whole body. 

The position of the Finance Minister of England in 1853, and 
still more ten years later, differed widely from that occupied 
by Sir Robert Peel two-and-twenty years ago. Then the whole 
system required reorganization, and readjustment to the existing 
requirements of the community : now re-arrangement has reached 
probably its ultimate limit. Then it was possible, by the re- 
imposition of the Income Tax, to draw forth five millions from 
sources of supply comparatively untouched; and sheltered thus 
from the apprehension of a deficiency, to watch the invigorating 
effects of large remissions of duties: now no such fresh resource 
is available. At that time Customs Duties and Excise Duties 
weighed far more heavily on the energy of the manufacturer than 
they do now, and consequently the favourable results of re- 
missions developed themselves more speedily. Then—last, but 
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by no means least—it was possible to provide for the whole expense 
of Government at a charge not exceeding fifty millions (forty-eight 
millions’in 1844): now seventy millions is far nearer the annual 
sum for which the Chancellor of the Exchequer has to provide. In 
1858, however, Mr. Gladstone was not weighted by the latter 
of these difficulties. Though the horizon was’ darkening towards 
the East, there was still a hope that the storm might yet blow over, 
and the amount to be raised did not differ largely from the 
average of the ten years then immediately preceding. It might 
be allowable, therefore, to assume that what had been would be, and 
a carefully arranged scheme proposed the extinction of the Income 
Tax in seven years. Meantime, while in one direction relaxing, or 
rather promising to relax, his grasp on property, Mr. Gladstone 
tightened it on another; and the same scheme which gave a 
reasonable hope of the ultimate remission of taxation on income, 
fixed at once and for the future the succession duties on realized 
property. William Pitt had attempted to carry a similar measure in 
1796; but though at that period usually certain of a large 
majority, he was unable to make way against the strong opposition 
which the proposal of this tax excited in the House of Commons. 
Fox, Sheridan, and Francis, set themselves against it with all their 
might ; the country gentlemen followed their lead for the occasion, 
and the bill was finally lost by the casting vote of the Speaker. It 
is curious to observe that on this, as well as on another of the most 
marked occasions of Mr. Gladstone’s career as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, he has trod in the path of the great financier 
we have just named; the second being the carrying through 
the commercial treaty with France in 1860. Unless some vast 
calamity deprives our country of the benefits to be looked for from 
this treaty, future times will speak of it and of Mr. Gladstone in 
the language which he applied to Pitt and the earlier treaty. 
It will be remembered as ‘ one of the very best and very wisest 
‘measures ever adopted by Parliament, which contributed at 
‘ least as much as any passage of his brilliant career to the fame of 
‘ the great statesman who introduced it.’ Such a measure was no 
easy one to carry through; and much, as is now a matter of 
history, is due to Mr. Cobden. The services rendered to his 
country by that gentleman are at least as important as those 
performed by Lord Auckland in 1786, and acknowledged so 
warmly by Mr. Pitt. Besides the vast commercial interests at 
stake, Mr. Gladstone said truly, when quoting in 1862 the figures 
showing the great increase of communication between the two 
countries, that this increase gave rise,— 


‘I will not say to a certainty, I will not even say to a confident 
expectation, but at least to a hope, that the commercial relations 
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between these two great countries, valuable as they are in them- 
selves, and still more valuable as they are the pledges, guarantees, 
and mainstays of those friendly feelings between England and 
France which must always be the best security for the general peace 
and tranquillity of the world—these figures give rise, I say, 
to a hope that the commerce between these two great countries is at 
last about to approach a scale something like what nature intended 
it to be, and something like what it was intended to be by that 
greatest of all our peace ministers, Mr. Pitt, but as unlike as 
possible to what the obstinacy, the follies, and the prejudices of 
other men had made it and had kept it.’ 


We must not forget that the time when the treaty was proposed 
was one when such a measure, and the arrangements consequent 
on it, were especially difficult to Mr. Gladstone. He *had to 
confront the House of Commons, ever mindful of Hansard, and to 
announce that the plans of 1853 could not be adhered to. 
On the very date at which he had proclaimed that the Income Tax 
was to end, he had to reimpose it at a higher rate. He had 
to announce that the promised remissions of taxation looked for- 
ward to for many long years could not be granted. He had to 
account for the diminution of expenditure caused by the falling in 
of the Long Annuities being more than swallowed up by increased 
charges. He had to reconcile uneasy supporters as well as 
to conciliate inveterate opponents, and he succeeded. 

To analyze the whole of this large volume would be simply 
to perform for our readers what we sincerely hope they may do for 
themselves. If nothing else were to be gained by the study, they 
will have made acquaintance with some specimens of spoken 
English which are amongst the most powerful as well as elegant of 
these times. Complaints are made sometimes of modern debase- 
ment in our language, of the want of purity of style, of a slipshod 
way of expression. That there are grounds for this apprehension 
is but too evident. Phrases pass current, even in the works of 
educated men, in which grotesqueness stands for strength, and 
attempted wit for elegance. It is a refreshment, after reading 
through pages so written, to turn to a volume expressed with such 
thoughtful care. The ablest speech perhaps in the book, viewed 
as a speech only, is the one on the proposed abolition of the 
exemption of charities from the Income Tax. As this was only a 
portion of a larger measure, we do not intend to advert to it 
further than by expressing our conviction that the importance 
of the principle involved in the plan then rejected, will be certain 
to cause its reconsideration at no distant date. The holdest 
financial scheme is that of 1853. Mr. Gladstone’s exploits then 
have been favourably compared even by a political opponent with 
those of Sir Robert Peel in 1842; but the evident necessity that 
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the Government plan should be adopted after the break down 
in Lord Derby’s administration in the winter of 1852, was a most 
forcible ally. In 1860 the plans of the Government stood on 
their own merits, opposed to a far more formidable opposition. 
Although, as we have just stated, it is not our intention to attempt 
any general summary of the book, we will glance rapidly at 
the leading features of the budget of this particular year (1860). 
We have mentioned above the hindrances under which Mr. 
Gladstone laboured, and it is interesting to observe also his method 
of confronting them. Grappling with the whole difficulty at 
once, he commenced by announcing that the deficit, should the 
then expirmg tea and sugar duties and Income Tax not be 
renewed, would be no less than £9,400,000 ; that in no case could 
an Incoime Tax of less than 9d. in the pound be avoided, irrespective 
of the treaty with France. Mr. Gladstone skilfully continued to 
argue that times which required high taxation were equally the 
very times when improvement and reform in the commercial 
code were needed. Going back to the year 1832, he surveyed the 
ten years from that date to 1841. During this period commercial 
legislation was on the whole stationary, and the revenue remained 
nearly stationary also, enlarging but with the slow increase of the 
population. This group of years he compared with the twelve 
‘from 1842 to 1853, when the remissions of taxation were fully 
at the rate of a million a year, twelve millions during the whole 
time. The result showed that the growth of revenue during the 
later period greatly exceeded that of the former. Having thus 
conclusively proved that the relaxation and reform of the commer- 
cial system had been the cause of the increased ability of the 
country to bear increased taxation, he proceeded to demonstrate on 
what principle the proposed commercial reforms were to be based. 
And at this point Mr. Gladstone summarily rejected the claim of 
the tea and sugar duties to be reduced, pointing out that however 
much the labourer might be benefited by the reduction of duties 
on articles which he consumed, he in reality drew far more advan- 
tage from such changes as set his labour free, and enhanced 
the demand for the products of that labour. And on this ground 
he claimed the adoption of the treaty with France, pointing 
out how slight an interchange of commodities now existed between 
the two countries;~ showing also how large that trade might 
become were it not fettered by innumerable restrictions. On 
this principle also the Paper Duty was to be repealed, and 
the Customs tariff remodelled. And since an Income Tax was 
inevitable, one of tenpence in the pound was acquiesced in without 
much reluctance, as the price to be paid for the probable augmen- 
tation of commerce, and the political advantages of the treaty, on 
which Mr. Gladstone. spoke as follows :— 
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‘I know that this treaty may be said to bear a political 
character. The commercial relations of England with France have 
always borne a political character. What is the history of the 
system of prohibitions, on the one side and on the other, which 
grew up between this country and France? It was simply this: 
that finding yourselves in political estrangement from her at the 
time of the Revolution, you followed up and confirmed that 
estrangement, both on the one side and on the other, by a system of 
prohibitory duties. And I do not deny that it was effectual for its 
end. Ido not mean for its economical end. Economically it may, 
I admit, have been detrimental enough to both countries; but 
for its political end it was effectual. It is because it was effectual, 
that I call upon you to legislate now for an opposite aim by 
the exact reverse of that process. And if you desire to knit 
together in amity those two great nations, whose conflicts have 
so often shaken the world, undo for your purpose that which your 
fathers did for their purpose, and pursue with equal intelligence 
and consistency an end that is more beneficial.’ 


Four years nearly have elapsed since that memorable speech ; 
four years of internal peace to our own country, but still weighted 
with many troubles. They have been years during which we have 
fortunately avoided any great war; but heavy armaments have 
had to be kept up, vast fortifications have been considered needful, 
and have to be paid for. Troops in large numbers have been 
dispatched to North America, and have to be maintained there. 
The reconstruction of the navy has been continued. And yet it 
has been possible to make considerable reductions in taxation, in 
the duties on tea and in the Income Tax. Well might Mr. Glad- 
stone, in subsequent years, point to the increase which has taken 
place in our trade with France; an increase which, as early as the 
year 1862, went far to balance the diminution of our commerce 
with America. 

The building up of a trade between two countries must be 
always far from rapid. ‘ Confidence,’ said the great Earl of 
Chatham, in one of his most celebrated speeches, ‘ is a plant of 
‘slow growth in aged bosoms.’ We may add that the plant 
does not bloom more rapidly in commercial minds. It is often long 
before a merchant can be got to venture again in exportation to a 
country, when he has once lost by the process; and ignorance of 
the real wants of other countries often causes fresh ventures to fail. 
It might probably be difficult to identify the vessel which, in the 
story, is stated to have carried a splendid cargo of skates and 
warming-pans to a tropical land where water never froze, and where 
beds, such as civilization smoothes, were unknown luxuries. But 
without committing such extreme blunders, mistakes as to the 
wishes of the inhabitants of other countries are’ not unfrequently 
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made. No one who has even taken such a cursory glimpse of 
Southern France as a voyage down the sunny Rhone affords, can 
fail to perceive the vast acreage of vineyards, of which the produce 
might be sent to foreign markets. The valleys which branch out 
on either side of that great water may present likewise a goodly 
store of purple clusters, and very reasonably good wine may be found 
at very low prices in the more central districts, where the vine 
ripens among the volcanic detritus of Auvergne and Velay. Yet, 
as far as we can learn, comparatively little of the wines of the valley 
of the Rhone and the south-eastern division of France reaches 
England at all ; while some, even of the small quantity exported, 
makes the voyage under different appellations. There is, we are 
told on good authority, a species of promotion and preferment 
among wines. Acting on a dictum somewhat similar to that which 
declares that claret would be port if it could, the unwilling 
vintages of the Herault, the Gard, and the Aude, and the 
neighbouring departments, are extensively doctored, and reappear 
under new and well-known names. Thus, of the exportation of 
wines from Marseilles, which is not large, being only about 
137,000 gallons in 1861; roughly speaking, by no means the 
tenth part of the whole exportation from that country on the 
average of the last three years, it would be interesting to ascertain 
-how much reached England under their own proper names. 


‘ The adulteration and mixing of wines,’ says Mr. Consul Mark, 
in his intelligent report on the commerce of Marseilles for the year 
1861, ‘ is largely carried on in these parts, and is mostly effected by 
ignorant persons, who labour, unfortunately, under the belief that 
the consumers in England have no knowledge of wines, and that the 
national taste is fixed upon fiery port and sherry. It is no uncom- 
mon thing to see rows of casks of wine on the quays at Marseilles, 
marked “ Facgon Porto,” being filled up, in broad daylight, with 
American corn brandy, and then put on Seat ship for England. 

‘ Until these false notions are laid aside here, and some modifi- 
cation of the tariff is made in England, it is not likely that any great 
exportation of wine can take place from Marseilles for the United 
Kingdom. There is an unlimited supply of good wholesome wine 
to be had in this part of France, which could safely be sent to 
England in its natural state, and at very cheap rates.’ 


Such ignorance of English tastes, and carelessness in suiting 
what is exported, to the feeling of the country whither it is sent, is 
really astonishing. Had it taken place in some secluded rural 
village, one might not have been surprised ; but it was scarcely to 
be expected that it should occur in a commercial centre like Mar- 
seilles ; a port which in 186] was entered by nearly 10,000 
vessels, a number three times as large as that registered at the 
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Custom House at Bordeaux in the same year. To such erroneous 
views as those we have just described we may attribute it in great 
measure that the importation of French wine, besides the well- 
known growths of Bordeaux and Burgundy, has not received a yet 
greater extension, though some of the produce of South-eastern 
France is but little inferior in alcohol to the natural strength of some 
of the vintages of Portugal. The peculiar position of the bulk of the 
French wine-growers, labouring on their own little patch of stony 
ground, isolated from almost all but those who are drudging 
through the same routine as themselves, renders them particularly 
slow to receive any new idea. Add to this, that these little 
growers rarely are merchants, but sell their produce in their own 
cellars to the buyer or his agents, and we may understand how 
many links must intervene between the grower and the consumer 
in this country. Nor is mere ignorance of the tastes of wine- 
drinkers in other lands the only impediment in the way of 
improvement in cultivation among wine-growers. There is a very 
significant hint in the report made in 1861 to the Customs, that it 
is to the interest of the producer to attend to quantity rather than 
quality. 

‘ Among the generality of wines superiority of quality does not 
usually produce at the place of growth its fair equivalent of price ; 
on which account it is gradually becoming the universal object of 
the grower to produce quantity in preference to quality, the quantity 
being usually in inverse proportion to the quality. The vines which 
bear the largest crop yield the lightest and most inferior wine.’ 

In time, however, as prices rise, as they must inevitably do if 
exportation is greatly increased, a knowledge of what will be then 
to their interest will certainly penetrate even to the remotest 
seclusion of agricultural France, and we may look for a more 
careful preparation of the crop in those districts where hitherto a 
Southern slovenliness has reigned supreme. We have gone rather 
more into detail in this branch of our subject than we should 
otherwise have done, since it is one instance out of many of the 
innumerable hindrances which impede the rapid growth of a trade 
between two countries long and studiously isolated from each 
other. The flood-gates may be opened, the stream long dammed 
up may be permitted to flow once more in the channel which 
nature intended it to follow; but with long stagnation the waters 
have become encumbered with rank vegetation: the weeds which 
have grown up in the watercourses must be eradicated, the trees 
which have fallen across must be removed, the vast accumulation 
of the mud of centuries must be cleared away, ere the bright 
stream will leap forth with its natural vigour. 

It is very satisfactory, also, to learn that the treaty is regarded 
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as successful from a French point of view. Without reciprocity of 
advantage no international trade can ever be permanent; and henge 
it affords good ground for such a hope, to be assured that the 
benefits of the treaty are beginning to be fully comprehended on 
the other side of the water. This feeling was shown very decidedly 
in a recent debate of the French Legislative Assembly. And it is 
one of the important results of the increase of the opposition in 
that Chamber, that every portion of the Imperial policy is liable to 
be more freely canvassed than heretofore. In consequence, much 
clearer explanations of Government measures are given by official 
authority than might otherwise have been considered necessary. 
We will not weary our readers with the repetition of details which 
we can give more clearly from English sources, but we will give 
one short quotation from one of the very able speeches made on 
the occasion to which we refer. The advantages and dangers 
of free, or rather freer trade, were first debated. M. Auguste 
Chevalier, among others, spoke strongly in favour of removing 
protective duties, quoting Bastiat, the celebrated French political 
economist, who, we may observe in passing, was so far in advance 
of his countrymen on the subject of free trade, that in the year 
1847 he endeavoured, but ineffectually, to establish a Free Trade 
League in France, on the model of the English Corn Law League. 
At the end of the debate M. de Forcade la Roquette, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Council of State, closed his speech with the following 
remarks :— 


‘In all great questions of political economy there are three inte- 
rests in presence,—that of the consumers, not a noisy interest, but 
one which no provident government can ever neglect. On this 
point there is.nodoubt: the consumers are satisfied with the results 
of the treaty. Next is the interest of trade; the multiplicity of 
exchanges, the development of our commercial relations, are 
undoubtedly beneficial to trade ; and there can be no doubt on that 
point either. Lastly, there are the interests of the great producers : 
on this head there might be some uneasiness; there was some 
reason to fear that our great industries might be incommoded by the 
introduction of the new system. The experiment has been made, 
and the industries menaced have held their ground against English 
competition ; they have been developed at home under the protection 
still afforded them, and abroad without protection. For you must 
not lose sight of the fact that if you can protect industry at home 
you cannot do so in the world at large; and recollect, that if France 
is a great market, the world is still a larger one, and you cannot 
maintain your place there without resolutely entering on the path of 
competition and liberty. There lies our path in the future.’ 


Several facts show curiously the greater communication between 
the two countries. In 1862 Mr. Gladstone was able to state,— 
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‘ Perhaps it is a secondary fact which Iam now about to mention ; 
but it is neither unsatisfactory nor unimportant, because the more 
intercourse we have with other countries, the better the feeling that 
will prevail between us. I am apprised, sir, by the authorities of 
the Post Office, that there is an average increase from year to year 
in the number of letters which pass between this country and 
France, of about four per cent.; but that since the treaty came into 
operation the increase has been twenty per cent.’ 


A fact like this tells a story probably rather of greater commer- 
cial intercourse than of communication between private friends in 
the two countries; for as the privilege of examining this vast 
amount of correspondence is not likely to be conceded either to us 
or to any one in England, we must remain content with merely 
stating the circumstance ; and as this increase dates from the period 
of the treaty, we may safely assume that the chief part of it 
consisted of the most interesting kind to the parties immediately 
concerned, in the shape of ‘ orders’ and ‘ invoices.’ 

We must now request our readers for a little space to forbear 
with us while we lay before them a few of the statistigs which tell 
the progress and direction of British ‘commerce, Awd fizet with 
France. 


‘ The figures representing the declared -value:df out-cxports to 
that country are,— 


£ 
1860... as ae 5,249,980 
1861 ar ee ee .. 8,895,588 
Increase in 1861 over 1860 .. aa a .. 3,646,608 
Increase in 1862 over 1861 a ae .. 314,935 
Increase in 1862 over 1860 .. re a .. 3,960,543 


‘ The largest increase is in woollen manufactures; and the advance 
in cotton and linen piece goods, drugs, earthenware, and porcelain, 
is steady and satisfactory.’ 


This table, however, represents only the amount of our own 
produce and manufactures. 


‘In calculating the growth of our trade to any particular country, 
it is fair to take the foreign and colonial merchandise re-exported 
into account, as well as the British produce and manufactures, since 
it is most probable that these goods have come into this country in 
the first instance from abroad, in exchange for British commodities. 
Turning back, therefore, for a moment to the values of British 
produce and manufactures exported to France in 1860-1862, and 
putting them side by side with the values of foreign and colonial 
merchandise exported in the same periods, we obtain the following 
figures :— 
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Increase of 
1860. 1861. 1862. 1862 over 
1860. 
£ £ £ 

Values of British produce and 
manufactures exported to 

5,249,980 | 8,895,588 | 9,210,523 | 3,960,543 
Values of foreign and colonial 

merchandise ...........06. 7,451,392 | 8,531,825 |12,614,443 | 5,165,051 

'12,701,372 17,427,413 |21,824,966 | 9,123,594 


‘ And this total increase of upwards of nine millions in two years 
we may, we think, fairly attribute to the effects of the commercial 
treaty. 

‘ The demand in this country for the products and manufactures 
of France continues to be supplied at an advancing rate, in conse- 
quence of the mutual removal of protective duties in both countries 
by the commercial treaty. The imports from that country, exclusive 
of corn, grain, and meal of all sorts, have been as follows :— 

1862. 
"613,874,736, “$16,658,584 £19,911,903 
Showing an ‘increase of twenty per cent. in 1861 over 1860, and a 
further increase of 19 per cent. in 1862 over 1861.’ * 


It is curious, that while the total importation of all kinds from 
France has thus largely increased during the three years named, 
the value of the wine brought from that country has actually fallen 
off during the same time; namely, from £1,036,620 in 1860, to 
£717,356 in 1862. The larger sum in the former year must be 
attributed to the excitement attending on the great change in the 
duty ; and if the importation is compared with some years previous 
to the alteration being contemplated, a vast increase will be 
apparent. Thus, since 1858 the consumption of French wines has 
risen from 571,993 gallons to 1,901,200 gallons. 


‘ Though, therefore, France has not succeeded in supplanting her 
rivals Spain and Portugal in our markets, or even in reducing the 
actual amount of the consumption they command, she has neverthe- 
less, in four years, so far improved her position as now to contribute 
to the general consumption of this country, in the proportion of 
nineteen per cent. of such consumption as against forty and twenty- 
four per cent. supplied by Spain and Portugal; whereas in 1858 
she could only show nine per cent. as against forty and twenty-nine 
per cent. respectively.’ + 
* Seventh Report of the Commissioners of her Majesty’s Customs, on the 


Customs. London: 1863. 
+ Ibid. 
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And the amount of exportations to France during the year just 
closed has, speaking generally, been satisfactorily maintained. 
The accounts of Trade and Navigation for the year 1863, just 
published, show, it is true, a falling off under the headings of 
British manufactures and produce ; the figures being £8,667,138 for 
1863, against £9,209,367 in the previous year. The word ‘ America,’ 
however, accounts for a large proportion of this, the trade in cottons 
having been diminished by about £180,000; while the exports of 
iron account for fully £336,000 more of the deficiency. Meanwhile, 
although we have not been able at this date to obtain the general 
account of all our trade, both in foreign and colonial goods, to that 
country, the large increase of the export of wool, the produce of 
our colonies, to France, during the past year—30,000,000 lbs., 
against 18,000,000 lbs. in 1862—gives good ground for the belief 
that the general commerce will exhibit a considerable increase. 
In the total mentioned above a very large sum represents merely 
raw materials, or such on which comparatively little skilled labour 
has been employed ; but it is satisfactory to observe that many of 
our manufactures are already better appreciated on the other side of 
the Channel. Some of the items of increase might not have been 
expected. We are so accustomed to consider that fashions in dress 
can only be endured when ‘brent new frae France,’ that it will be 
a surprise to our fair readers to learn that ‘apparel and haber- 
‘dashery,’ of which we only exported the value of £44,418 in 1860, 
advanced to £190,475 in 1862, an increase of £146,057. 
‘Earthenware and porcelain’ have found their way to French 
tables with even a greater proportionate increase ; the figures being 
£7,377 in 1860, against £54,356 in 1862. We are sure that this 
must be a source of pleasure to Mr. Gladstone, whose admiration 
of English pottery is so well known. ‘ Wedgwood,’ as he re- 
minded us in his address at Burslem the other day, who found 
this country, when he commenced his career, dependent on other 
lands for many of the higher productions of Ceramic art, ‘by 
‘his single might reversed the scale of commerce, and sent 
‘the produce of “Etruria” over the whole extent of the con- 
‘tinent of Europe.’ It will be a matter of congratulation to 
Mr. Gladstone that he has assisted those who have followed 
Wedgwood to enlarge their successful competition with the 
manufacturers of other countries. And we may observe, in 
passing, that the total export of earthenware and porcelain 
advanced from £573,184 in 1840 to £1,220,247 in 1862 and 
£1,334,275 in 1863. 

The most remarkable increase, however, in our trade with France, 
is in woollen manufactures ; and the figures are so instructive that 
we give them in extenso :— 
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Increase of 
ARTICLES. 1860. 1861. 1862. 1862 over | 
1860. 
£ £ £ £ 
Wool, sheep and lambs’...... 573,091 782,698 385,073 
Woollen yarn 233,828 235,782 372,154 
Woollen manufactures :— 
36,536 147,581 716,619 
Worsted stuffs ..........-- 234.161 | 773,385 | 923,301 
| Flannels and carpets ...... 9,328 | 71,358 | 128,826 | 
| ‘Of other sorts 13,614 | 44,076 35,513 | 
1,100,558 | 2,054,880 | 2,561,486 | 1,460,928 
| 


These figures show a great, and, what is more satisfactory, a pro- 
gressive increase; so much so that in 1863 Mr. Gladstone was 
able to announce that the amount of British exportation to France 
had about doubled under the operation of the treaty of commerce. 
An interesting feature in these returns is the largely increased pro- 
portion of goods of British manufacture. In 1858 the home 
consumption of British exports in France amounted to £10,465,000, 
out of a total of £14,821,000 of exports of all kinds from this 
country, whether British or foreign: a portion of the articles were 
unenumerated, and Mr. Gladstone could not state the details; but 
he obtained particulars of about nineteen-twentieths of the whole, 
to the value of £9,819,000. Of this large proportion of the total 
exports— 


‘More than four-fifths, or £8,070,000, were raw materials, upon 
which none of our manufacturing labour had been directly employed, 
and the great bulk of which were not of British origin, but had 
simply passed through our warehouses: of the remainder, £1,060,000 
were half-manufactured articles. The total amount of British manu- 
factures which we send abroad every year is about £130,000,000 ; 
but in 1858 our exports of manufactured goods to France were only 
£688,000. These figures are, I think, sufficiently remarkable ; but 
it is worth while to go yet one step further in the analysis. Of that 
small sum of £688,000, £208,000 were for Cashmere shawls, which 
merely came here in transit, and £217,000 more were for machinery, 
which our friends over the water have long been pleased to admit 
under some notion of special advantage. The entire value of all 
other manufactured articles sent from the United Kingdom to France 
was £263,000, or about one-five-hundredth part of our total exports.’ 


In 1862 the total exports amounted to £21,824,000 : of these 
£9,210,000 were British produce and manufactures, and more than 
£2,000,000 of this, as we mentioned above, was represented by one 
branch alone of our manufacture, the woollen trade. 
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We will now turn our attention from one narrow portion of our 
subject to the general growth of British commerce since the 
adoption of the present system of commercial policy. And for 
this purpose we cannot do better than quote the return of exports 
and imports for 1840 and 1862, and various years between, 
obtained by desire of Sir Stafford Northcote, and recently pub- 
lished. This paper shows, in the most conclusive way, the increased 
food and materials for manufactures now obtainable by the people. 
We shall not propose to our readers to wade through the respective 
columns of figures, but we will endeavour to set the general 
result clearly before them in as short a space as possible. 

In 1840 the articles of food imported into this country amounted to 
thirty-five millions. In 1862 the same descriptions swelled to no less 
a total than ninety-three millions, while five millions’ worth of the 
same sort of articles were exported. What a vast supply for the com- 
fort of the people these figures show—eighty-eight millions’ worth 
of food! among which, however, we are bound to state, to the horror 
of those who disapprove of that luxury which Sir Walter Raleigh first 
naturalized among us, and which the Wahabite sect of Mahometan 
fanatics disparage with the title of ‘drinking the shameful, nearly two 
millions’ worth of tobacco is included. Great sums like these are 
apt to be bewildering. To make them clear to our readers let us 
compare with them the number of the inhabitants of the kingdom. 
In 1862, counting every man, woman, and child in Great Britain, 
Ireland, and the Channel Islands, the estimated population was, 
in round numbers, twenty-nine millions. The value, therefore, of 
articles of food which remained in the country about equalled £3 
per head. ‘And no more than this,’ we fancy we may hear some 
one say—‘ no more than this, when we look at our breakfast-table, 
‘and think of the tea and sugar, the coffee and the cocoa ; of dinner, 
‘sometimes with imported meat and imported poultry ; and of the 
‘ wine, always, let us hope, grown on a stranger soil; of the dessert, and 
‘all the oranges and preserved fruits; and last, but by no means least 
‘of the vast pile, of nine million quarters of wheat, flanked with 
“seven million ewts. of flour and nearly four million cwts. of rice?’ 
Viewed in the lump the sum seems enormous, especially when we 
consider that it all had to be purchased, that nobody gave us a 
farthing’s worth of it, that the whole was worked for, honestly 
earned, by millions of busy hands aud toiling heads, brought to 
these shores and exchanged for a like value, in one shape or other, 
of British products. And taken in comparison with the numbers 
of the people £3 per head is no small sum, especially when we 
remember that the amount of gross taxation in Great Britain, fo 
the year ending 31st day of March, 1862, was £2 13s. for each 
member of the population. And yet how does the comparison 
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stand with 1840? In proportion to our population at that time the: 
similar imports then were little more than £1 5s. per head ; the total 
value then being about thirty-five millions, some fifty millions less 
than in 1862. The increase of the population within the last 
twenty years accounts for a portion of this vastly augmented im- 
portation of the materials needful to the support of life; but the 
greatly enlarged ratio of such imports to the numbers of the people 
shows how largely greater comfort must be diffused. The imports 
of materials for manufactures have made progress almost in a like 
proportion during the same time, having more than doubled: the 
total quantities of importation have, however, been so largely in- 
fluenced by the diminished supply of cotton, since the breaking 
out of the civil war in America, that this is scarcely a suitable time 
for entering greatly into details. 

By way of comparison, though now a mere matter of historical 
interest, we will give a passing notice of the state of trade when 
William Pitt proposed his French treaty. British commerce then, 
it is still within the memory of some living among us, had made 
great strides in its career, but was yet far from having attained the 
enormous strength of present times. The papers then presented, 
‘Pursuant to an Order of the Honourable House of Commons, dated 
‘February 2, 1787,’ lie before us as we write. How many memories 
of the past they recall! how curious an epitome of history they 
present! They give an account of trade between England and 
France during the years 1714-87. As we turn over their yellow 
faded pages we perceive at a glance the relations between the two 
countries for nearly half a century. The blank columns for the 
years 1745-7, 1757-61, 1779-82, tell their stories as distinctly as 
if we had the landing of ‘Prince Charlie’—the conquest of 
Canada—and the siege of Gibraltar, marked on the pages. Within 
the time which the return includes our export trade with France 
had greatly extended, from an average of about £150,000 a year at 
the earlier, to approaching £300,000 at the later dates. But the 
whole lay in a nutshell compared with the present day. The 
amouut of exports from this country to France alone for the three 
years 1860-2 exceeded by four millions the total exports regis- 
tered at the Custom House of Great Britain to all parts of the 
world in the years 1783-5, while the general total of imports 
for the same period was not the tenth part of what it is now. 

We need not enumerate the numbers of trades, formerly under 
the surveillance of the excise, now free, and estimate the influence 
thus extended over the comforts of the people; nor the numbers of 
articles of food and manufactures, once prohibited or subject to 
high duties, now admitted to our ports with the welcome of ‘ No. 
«Customs dues.’ It is enough for us to have sketched out a few 
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of the leading features of the vast change which has been wrought, 
and of the proof of that touchstone of good government, the well- 
being of the people, as shown by these returns. We have heard 
such papers called the most prosaic kind of reading. Be it so. 
Mere figures may be uninteresting; but look beyond the bare 
columns of numerals to the vast hosts of living interests they 
represent, and we may find the hopes and fears, the wishes and 
the regrets of the whole nation recorded in these returns in 
characters as clear as if the details of each individual case were 
severally examined. 

We have made such quotations from Mr. Gladstone’s work as 
have been required for the illustration of the progress and scope of 
his financial policy: we will now make one or two extracts to 
which the force of the language has attracted us. Both occur in 
the speech of 1861. The first describes the effect, the unexpected 
effect, produced on the House by the unlooked-for statement that 
the estimated surplus of income over expenditure was nearly two 
millions. The surprise of his opponents is thus aptly described :— 


‘ And, sir, I must say that I cannot pronounce that sum without 
seeming to myself to hear at this moment what I may describe as a 
loud crash. Ihear, somewhere in the distance, a great downfall of 
prophecies, predictions, sympathies, remonstrances, and regrets, of 
which the crop last year, though it was a bad season for other 
products, was most abundant.’ 


A few pages on there occurs the brilliant comparison of the dif- 
ferent, yet closely allied qualities of direct and indirect taxation. 
Though well known, we are sure our readers will readily forgive 
the passage being quoted in this place. 


‘And here we are faced at once by the whole controversy between 
direct and indirect taxation. I take some credit to myself for never 
having entered in this House into any disquisition upon such a sub- 
ject. I have always thought it idle for a person holding the position 
of Finance Minister to trouble himself with what to him is 
necessarily an abstract question ; namely, the question between direct 
and indirect taxation, each considered upon its own merits. To 
many people both, as is natural, appear sufficiently repulsive. As 
for myself I confess that, owing to the accident of my official position, 
rather than to any more profound cause of discrepancy, I entertain 
quite a different opinion. I never can think of direct or indirect 
taxation except as I should think of two attractive sisters, who have 
been introduced into the gay world of London; each with an ample 
fortune ; both having the same parentage (for the parents of both I 
believe to be Necessity and Invention); differing only as sisters may 
differ, as where one is of lighter and another of darker complexion, 
or where there is some agreeable variety of manner, the one being 
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more free and open, and the other somewhat more shy, retiring, and 
insinuating. I cannot conceive any reason why there should be un- 
friendly rivalry between the admirers of these two damsels; and I 
frankly own, whether it be due to a lax sense of moral obligation 
or not, that as Chancellor of the Exchequer, if not as a Member of 
this House, I have always thought it not only allowable, but even 
an act of duty, to pay my addresses to them both. I am, therefore, 
as between direct and indirect taxation, perfectly impartial. But 
then I must say that, with regard to the remission of indirect 
taxes, I hope that the memorable history of the last twenty years 
will never be forgotten; for I do not scruple to state that if you 
look to its economical profits on the one hand, and then to its 
political, social, and moral fruits on the other, it is difficult to know to 
which to give the palm in point of magnitude. If we had not gained 
one single shilling by the remission of indirect taxation, it would have 
been worth having, for the sake of the manner in which it has knit 
together the interests and feelings of all classes of the community 
from one end of the country to the other. If, on the other hand, it 
had had nothing to do with any question of social and moral results, 
still the merely economical effects, in promoting the material well- 
being of the people, have been so signal and extraordinary that we 
may well rejoice to have lived in a period during which it has been 
our happy lot to take part in bringing about such changes.’ 


We could quote many other passages as brilliant; but we must 
reserve space in which to notice one observation often repeated, 
which we have never found so frequently in the speeches of any 
other Chancellor of the Exchequer, a sincere sense of regret at the 
vast outlay required, and a strong feeling that in this respect 
the nation is likely vastly to outrun the limits of a due judgment. 
Mr. Gladstone has held this same language both out of office and 
in office. In 1857, in the debate on the Address, he said,— 


‘That which really governs the whole question of the Income 
Tax and of our other taxation, is the question of the amount of 
the expenditure which is to be maintained. This House cannot 
efficiently discharge its duties by looking only at taxation. . . . 
I feel it my bounden duty first to lay hold of the proposed expendi- 
ture; and it is my conviction that, if it be the opinion of the 
Government that it is necessary to maintain a military establishment 
upon a scale at all approaching to that which I have named, 
we must grapple with the estimates, not by nibbling at them 
here and there, but by a general motion, taking the sense of 
the House upon the expediency of saddling the country with such a 
charge.’ 


In 1860, in his budget speech, Mr. Gladstone again stated 
frankly that he was not satisfied with the state of public expendi- 
ture and the too rapid rate of its growth. In every year which 
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has passed since—1861, 1862, and 1863—he has given expression 
to the same opinions in a manner not less marked. A very notable 
instance of this is in the speech of 1861, in which a comparison 
is drawn between the effects of remission in the years 1853 
and 1860. 


‘I cannot help feeling it my duty to ask the Committee to note, as 
I have said, the resemblances, and at the same time to note in one 
important respect the marked contrast, between 1853 and 1860; 
I mean the contrast as to the immediate and palpable effect on the 
revenue of the remissions of duty made in these two years res- 
pectively. I do not know whether there is any one who will 
reply to me that, if there was a difference, it was because in 
1853 the remissions were wise, while in 1860 they were unwise 
remissions. I have an equal interest in the effect of both, as it was 
my fate to have proposed both. . . . But let us mark in a very 
few words the singular contrast in the fixed results attained. 
In 1853-4 we remitted £1,500,000 of Customs duties; and every 
shilling of that £1,500,000 was made up in Customs revenue 
within the year, with £23,000 to spare. That has not been the case 
during the present year. As I have just said, there was upon the 
Customs revenue of 1853-4 a gain or recovery within the year of 
£1,523,000. Last year we took off sums amounting in all to 
£2,376,000, after allowing for £400,000 of additional spirit duty 
which we laid on. Instead of recovering, however, the sum of 
£2,376,000, we only recovered £580,000. Again, as to the Excise. 
In 1853-4 the estimate of Excise revenue was £14,640,000. After 
deducting the amount of taxes imposed, we gave a balance of 
relief which I take at £350,000, and the Excise revenue of 
1858 showed an increase of £623,000; thus it may be said that at 
the end of the year the revenue gained in that branch to the extent 
of £973,000. In 1860 this was far from being the case. The 
Excise revenue was originally estimated at £19,170,000. We 
imposed upon it, in the shape of malt credit, additional spirit 
duties, and hop credit, an increase of £1,945,000 beyond the 
£19,170,000. But, instead of such a recovery as we had in 
1858, the revenue only increased from £19,170,000 to £19,435,000 ; 
or, in other words, we obtained out of this £1,945,000 only a sum 
of £265,000. 

‘What are the annual savings of this country? May we take 
them at £50,000,000? Enormous as that sum is, I believe it may 
be taken as the amount which the skill, and the capital, and 
the industry, and the thrift of England may be computed to lay 
by every year. If it be so, and if we take this £50,000,000 
for a period of eight years, we get a total accumulated capital 
of £400,000,000. Now if we put upon that sum of £400,000,000, 
taking all kinds of investments together, an interest of 5 per 
cent., the result is, that it gives us just £20,000,000 as the aggregate 
result, in annual income, of the whole savings of the nation 
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for eight years; so that the total savings of the nation for these 
eight years would appear to have been completely absorbed and 
swallowed up in the maw of this vast expenditure. Nor can I help 
suspecting that there may be some degree of relation between the 
inordinate growth of expenditure and that diminished elasticity of 
the revenue, which we cannot fail to observe in comparing our 
fiscal experience during the last year with the fiscal history and 
results of the year 1853-4.’ 


Mr. Gladstone has shown on other occasions than when discus- 
sing measures of direct fiscal policy, that these remarks on 
national expenditure and national economy are not mere idle 
declamation, only uttered to attract popular applause. The 
material prosperity of the kingdom must ever be based on 
the Thrift of the People. Wise legislation will always endeavour 
to develop the growth of prudence by the only encouragement 
prudence ever requires—the certainty that self-denial will be safe 
on the firm ground of security. The plan of the Post Office 
Savings Banks, and the scheme for enabling the labouring 
classes to obtain Annuities based on the security of Government, 
do not come within the scope of this paper. At this time we 
can only allude to them. As years pass on and show, as we 
cannot doubt they will show, how much such measures may 
promote the prosperity of the people, can we doubt that the 
nation will gladly continue to allow Mr. Gladstone the honourable 
distinction claimed for himself and his colleagues in the closing 
words of the budget speech of 1853. 


‘ While we have sought to do justice, by the changes we propose 
in taxation, to intelligence and skill, as compared with property; 
while we have sought to do justice to the great labouring community 
of England, by further extending their relief from indirect taxation— 
we have not been guided by any desire to set one class against 
another; we have felt we should best maintain our own honour, 
that we should best meet the views of Parliament, and best promote 
the interests of the country, by declining to draw any invidious 
distinction between class and class; by adopting it to ourselves as a 
sacred aim, to diffuse and distribute, burden if we must, benefit if 
we may, with equal and impartial hand; and we have the conso- 
lation of believing that by proposals such as these we contribute, 
as far asin us lies, not only to develop the material resources of 
the country, but to knit the hearts of the various classes of this 
great nation yet more closely than heretofore to that throne and to 
those institutions under which it is their happiness to live.’ 
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Ant. Sovereignty, the Mystery of Christ and the 
tevelation of the Old and New Testaments. By GzorGe STEWARD. 
Two Vols. 8vo. London: Hamilton. 


THE author of the work placed at the head of this article was 
for many years a Wesleyan minister, and was highly esteemed 
by all who knew him. The power of such a man in that con- 
nection might have been considerable. But when he had reached 
a ripe middle age, Mr. Steward became convinced, by much 
reading and thought, that the Methodist polity is in many 
respects unscriptural and of injurious tendency. The result was 
his secession from that body; and he subsequently became the 
pastor of an Independent Church in Newcastle-on-Tyne. Having 
resigned the pastoral office, and sought the advantages of retire- 
ment amidst the lakes of Westmoreland, he has here placed 
before us the fruit of a life given to the study of sacred things. 

The word Sovereignty, as placed on the title-page, and as 
running through the work, is not, we think, felicitously chosen. 
In theology, it is a word so commonly used in the high Calvinistic 
sense, that to many readers it will convey a false impression, 
and it will hardly be apprehended aright by others until they 
shall have become sufficiently familiar with the pages of the 
author to see the exact meaning that should be attached to it. 
By Mediatorial Sovereignty the reader is to understand, supreme 
rule through a Mediator. In the judgment of the author, the 
great purport and substance of revelation, in the Old Testament 
and in the New, will be found in the idea conveyed by those 
terms. This being the great thought of the Bible from its 
beginning to its close, the aim of the author is to trace its 
development through all the indications of its presence in the 
patriarchal times, in Hebrew history, and in the Christian 
Church. It will be seen that there is a simplicity and a com- 


pleteness in this conception which warrant us in expecting that. 


Mr. Steward will be found to be a man of much disciplined 
thought ; nor will the reader be disappointed. The style 
of the author indeed greatly lacks simplicity. It is evidently 
a dress in which he has been so long accustomed to clothe 
his thoughts, that it has acquired a strong mastery over him, 
and is not to be discarded. We regret this very much, as in the 
case of some readers it will suffice to deter them from giving 
him the attention he deserves, and in the case of most it will 
be felt as an impediment to be surmounted for the sake of the 
precious ore to be gained by doing so. It should be mentioned, 
too, that wide as the reading of the author must have been, no 
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authority is cited in support of his opinions beyond the authority 
of the sacred writings. The show of reading, by means of large 
references to learned authorities, which some authors are so 
careful to set forth, has no place in Mr. Steward’s pages. Of 
course there are candid and amiable gentlemen who, inasmuch 
he makes no display of his learning, will at once conclude that 
he has none. The work consists of an Introduction, and of two 
Parts ; the first concerned with the Old Testament, the second 
with the New. The following are the headings of the chapters 
embraced in the first Part :— 

1. Sovereignty the Chief Characteristic in the Creation of Man. 
2. Proofs of the Mediatorial Sovereignty—drawn from the Federal 
Character of Adam and its Influence on the Fall. 3. Mediatorial 
Sovereignty declared by Divine Titles—the Word. 4. The Angel 
ofthe Lord. 5. Redeemer. 6. Jehovah. 7. The Forms of Divine 
Manifestation. 8. Indications of Mediatorial Sovereignty in the 
Primitive Faith and Worship of the Church. 9. The Covenants. 
10. The Church. 11. The Types. 12. The Theocracy. 13. The 
Doctrine of Prophecy—the Messiah. 14. The Old Testament 
Fundamental to the New. : 

After the same manner the New Testament is interrogated as 
to its teachings concerning the titles of Christ, and his relation to 
~ the Church and to the world by his work as Redeemer, by the 
descent of the Holy Spirit, and by all that he secures to his 
redeemed in this world and the next. It will be manifest that 
there is a relativeness and system running through the whole, and 
that if the work may be regarded as presenting a systematic 
theology, it should be described as a systematic theology in the 
form of a Christology. The Mediatorial Sovereignty is not so 
much a fact deduced from other facts as a fact which gives to all 
other facts their meaning. 

Mr. Steward has remarked in his Preface, that the attacks on 
the veracity of the inspired records have been such for a long 
while past, as to have diverted the attention of theologians very 
largely from the study of theology. Such is, no doubt, the fact, 
and the natural consequences have followed. The outworks 
have seemed to be so much in danger that the citadel has been 
left to take care of itself. What the Scriptures were designed to 
teach, is a question which has given place, to a large extent, to 
questions as to when they were written, and by whom. Biblical 
criticism has made great advances, but Biblical knowledge has 
not kept pace with it. Here and there a thoughtful man is 
found endeavouring to elucidate some theological topic; but we 
have no breadth of mind occupied with such investigations, 
and very few men of the higher and more competent 
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class are found attempting to do us any memorable service 
in this form. It may be said, that theology will never 
be studied again after the old methods; that the points from 
which its facts are now regarded are different; that human 
intelligence has much more to do with the interpretation and 
settlement of them. Be it so; but our complaint is, that this 
intelligence is not doing its work as it should be done. Too 
commonly, it is not so much dealing with the facts as evading 
them. Its aim generally seems to be, to substitute a hazy and 
feeble sentimentalism in place of the clear and strong verities 
of Holy Writ; giving us enough of poetry, it may be, and 
enough of the ethical, but little or nothing of a real Christian 
theology. We much fear that the influence of this tendency 
on the ministrations of the pulpit is becoming more and more 
perceptible, and that even the Nonconformist pulpit, the great 
strength of which has always come from its sound and earnest 
theological teaching, has not escaped injury from this cause. 
Perhaps the great defect of evangelical preaching fifty years ago 
was, that in saying so much about religious truth, it said less 
than it should about religious life. But if to fail to show 
adequately how religious truth should lead to religious life was 
a fault, to expect that life without the truth is an error of a still 
graver description. Mr. Steward contends that there is a unity, 
a harmony, a grandeur and beneficence, in the ever-disclosing 
scheme of revelation as he presents it, which is in itself a 
proof of the Divine inspiration of the records in which we find it. 
Those records are from many hands. They came into existence 
successively through a long chain of centuries. They are widely 
diversified in character, and were written in circumstances widely 
different ; yet the same great scheme of moral restoration is 
continuous and progressive through them all. How is this to be 
explained, except upon the principle of Divine superintendence ? 
If it be true that there are points from which the claims of the 
records warrant belief in the doctrine, is it not also true that 
there are points from which the claims of the doctrine warrant 
belief in the records? It is this latter form of Christian evidence 
that comes especially before us in Mr. Steward’s pages. 

The moral condition of the race, is a fact which the Christian 
revelation does, in some measure, explain. If this explanation 
be not accepted, then we have none. If moral evil in our nature 
has not originated in the manner affirmed in the Bible, then its 
origin must be to us a hopeless and fearful mystery. If it has 
not passed to us from the first man, and through his default, 
then it must have come to our nature as an element made to be 
inseparable from it by the hand of the Creator, if we can suppose 
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in such a case that there really is a Creator. To allege that the 
soul may be supposed to have been pure in its origin, and to 
have become depraved only through its connection with the 
body and with a material world, is not to put an end to the 
difficulty, nor in the least to abate it. For if moral evil be the 
necessary consequence of the relation between the soul and 
material things, the Author of that relation must be the Author 
of that consequence—that is, the Author of sin. The univer- 
sality of sin implies the. universality of the cause, or of the 
causes, from which it comes. Sin, in some form, is a manifest 
necessity of existing arrangements ; and the power which may 
be supposed to have originated and settled arrangements which, 
in experiment, will never fail to lead to sin, has necessitated the 
sin. Thus looked at, simply in the light of fact and reason, we 
see not what other view than this dark and appalling one can be 
taken of the moral state of our nature. In reality, this is the 
view very widely taken of it, both by the thoughtful and by the 
thoughtless, either formally or in effect, so long as the teaching 
of revelation is repudiated or overlooked. It is not said by such 
persons that men are obliged to be so sinful in all cases as they 
are found to be. But it should be borne in mind that it is 
commonly said, that some men are sure, from their nature and 
circumstances, to be much more sinful than others; and in not a 
few instances the sort of excess into which they will run may, it 
is affirmed, be safely predicted. Mr. Buckle’s conclusions on this 
subject are by no means so illogical or invalid as some have 
imagined, bearing in mind that the only light available in his 
argument comes from the facts of existence as they lie before us. 
The late Robert Owen was wont to insist that human beings are 
born good, and become bad only by means of bad institutions. 
But the sage did not stop to ask himself—whence came these 
institutions? They are calfed kwman institutions; an expression 
which, ‘of course, suggests that they have come from humanity. 
Is it not a law that like should produce like, and that we should 
judge of a tree by its fruits? Suppose the philosopher could 
sweep all existing institutions utterly away: with the same 
human nature upon his hands to begin with, would not the same 
causes again lead to the like results? In other words, would not 
institutions of the same nature spring up as before? It never 
seemed to occur to this root and branch reformer, that to realize 
a new moral world on his principles, it would be necessary that 
he should be placed in possession of a new humanity. 

Men have natural intelligence enough to enable them to form 
a clear conception of the intellectual and spiritual state possible 
to human nature and proper to it. Its intelligence should be 
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allied with pure truth. Its heart should be allied with pure 
goodness. Any condition of being short of that must be to man 
a blighted, an abortive being ; a condition of his nature falling 
below what it might become, and ought to become, to be pro- 
perly vtself. But from the light of nature we know not the 
way to such a state of existence. All the approximations toward 
it possible to us only serve to make the distance between what 
we are and what we should be more manifest and more impas- 
sable. Thus the past and future of our being is an Egyptian 
darkness. Man is before us as the victim of evil necessarily and 
hopelessly. He is beset with mystery and mockery. He is 
allowed to see what his nature should be, only to fail of realizing 
such a state of being. To him only is it given to comprehend 
what the ruin of his nature involves, and at the same time to see 
no way of escape from it. The inferences from such facts in 
relation to the Creator, in the case of those who regard them as 
being facts, we must leave to the mind of the thoughtful readers 
Revelation teaches us that all men were morally represented 
by the first man, and that the evil elements in the condition of 
the race have come from his failure. It supposes human nature 
to have had its stage of original innocence and of equitable pro- 
bation. It does not, indeed, suppose a trial of this nature in the 
case of each man ; but it does suppose such a trial in the case of 
the first man, and it seems to assume that what happened to him 
would have happened to us all in the same circumstances. By 
the Being who knows the case better than we can know it, it is 
in effect affirmed that the probation of Adam may be justly 
taken as the probation of the race. If this piece of history 
cannot be said to be wholly free from difficulty, it is as light 
opposed to darkness if compared with our total and bewildering 
ignorance on this subject apart from it. In the history of 
human speculation there is no chapter more truly humiliating 
than that which sets forth the conjectures and fancies of men as 
to the origin of their own nature. The Bible gives us knowledge 
on this subject, but at the same time it tests our faith. It says in 
its own direct and authoritative manner, ‘This is the truth, if ye 
‘will receive it. If disposed to take exception to it, exception 
‘may be taken. If disposed to reject it, it may be rejected. 
‘But it will be the truth notwithstanding’ By the offence 
of one judgment has come upon all men to condemnation. 
But the story does not end here. We have no reason to sup- 
pose that man would ever have been conditioned as we find him 
through Adam, had it not been decreed that the event of the Fall 
should be preliminary to the work of redemption. Had not the 
sovereignty of a Mediator interposed immediately on the entrance 
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of sin, the penalty of sin must have been immediately inflicted, and 
the connection of humanity with the earth, at least for that time, 
must have hadits beginning and ending in the pair who were alone 
in existence and in offence. The suspension of the penalty, the 
introduction of a new state of probation, and the reservation to 
man of so many tokens of the Divine goodness as are now in- 
cluded in his earthly lot, must all be traced to that first promise: 
‘I will put enmity between thee and the woman, and between thy 
‘seed and her seed; it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt 
‘bruise his heel.’ It would never have been decreed that the 
earth should be peopled as it has been, and that judgment should 
come upon all its people to condemnation, had it not been also 
decreed that the free gift should come upon all unto justifica- 
tion of life (Rom. v.). The evil is permitted, but the good is to 
supervene, and the final result will be the greatest good. 
With us these are old thoughts ; but we shall allow Mr. Steward 
to express thoughts in substantial accordance with them in his 
own language 


‘ That the narrative, therefore, is designed to represent the Divine 
conduct, as marked by an unexpected forbearance and tenderness, 
cannot be questioned. The anticipated, abhorred, dreaded Death 
was not inflicted. Instead of confronting them at once as “the 
King of Terrors,” with power to destroy both body and soul, 
Death is not immediately brought forth at all, but various inflictions 
are announced, and apportioned to each; doubtless to be viewed as 
bearing the nature of punishments, but falling infinitely short of 
the one decisive penalty—Death. Death is thrown into a remote, 
indefinite distance; while the wide interval, though chequered by 
strange, and often severe vicissitudes, is yet cheered and enriched 
by a thousand blessings. The doom to labour is not a penal 
drudgery unaccompanied by respites, recreations, and even recom- 
se The earth, though stricken by the curse, still ‘receives 

lessing from God,” bringing forth herbs meet for him by whom it 
was dressed, as well as ‘ thorns and thistles.” Child-bearing was to 
have its pains and perils, from which no human art could procure 
exemption; yet the race should not on this account fail or be 
abridged; nor should the blessing of increase, ‘‘to replenish the 
earth,” though the blessing of innocency, cease to teem in nations, 
and myriads ‘‘ which no man can number.” Eve stood in the midst 
of the earth as the ‘‘tree of life,” to seed and cover it with men, 
though Paradise was shut against her, and the immortalizing fruit 
could no longer be approached for the sword of the cherubim. 

‘Now, without following the inspired narrative of Genesis further, 
we are content to let the facts adduced and the reasonings founded 
on them speak for themselves. Unless, however, these speak a lan- 
guage foreign to the general sense of all who have endeavoured to 
interpret them, it must be conceded that they cannot be resolved by 
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admitting as their basis one class of principles only as involved in the 
Divine rule. It cannot pertain to a perfect moral rule to procrasti- 
nate, much less to abate or cancel its own righteous dues ; to substitute 
discipline for destruction, and to turn its curse into a blessing. Surely, 
it does not become sovereign justice to deprecate its own blow, and 
by such immunity to make man the monument of its own dishonour. 
To pity when it should avenge, and to spare when it should sacrifice 
an offender for ends high and sacred as the claims of right and the 
bonds which hold society together, were in ‘‘the powers that be” 
‘*to bear the sword in vain,” and to fail in fealty to Him whose 
ministers they are. How then can such a course be ascribed to God 
—" ‘‘Yea,” said one, ‘‘let God be true, but every mau a 
iar.’”’ 

‘But these highest dictates of our reason and affirmations of 
inspiration are weakened, nay contravened, by the plain history of 
this event, unless it be true that the moral rule over innocency was 
initial only to some other, that it had no independent subsistence in the 
Divine economy, and that it was to pass into a system much more 
broad, though more complex than itself, and withal, far more 
glorious in its final result. It was, indeed, necessarily fundamental 
to such a system as is now supposed, that this should abide in force 
as a perpetual witness to the need that existed for a superadded 
economy of relief; at the same time it was equally manifest that 
this conjunction should greatly modify the direct action of both. It 
was only possible that they should partially exhibit each its separate 
characteristics, because mutually withheld so long as this mixed 
regimé should remain. And hence it becomes certain that all moral 
and physical phenomena, as they respect man, must be mized, as the 
product of different causes in co-operation, and that the full develop- 
ment of the whole is the great upshot of the future.’ 


The special rule thus introduced—special as having respect to 
a sinful nature, and as designed to operate upon that nature 
remedially—gives us our only explanation of the complex facts 
of human existence. We see by this means whence physical and 
moral evil have come. We must suppose them both to have 
come, not from necessity, but from the abuse of moral freedom. 
The creature, and not the Creator, must be the author of sin. 
No doubt, when we endeavour to ascertain how this can have 
happened consistently with the freedom proper to moral agency, 
we enter the region of mystery, the mystery of motives, in- 
volving a labyrinth of subtleties beyond our comprehension. But 
if we are ever to have rest, that rest must come from faith in the 
affirmation of the Divine word on the subject. If God has 
spoken, and has declared that sin in his creatures is from them, 
and not from him, we have to fall back on what we know of the 
essential veracity and perfection of his nature, and have to receive 
as fact what he declares to be such, though the fact itself may 
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include much which our limited intelligence cannot compre- 
hend. 
It was fitting that man at first, a perfect being, should be 
subject to the authority of perfect law. It is fitting still that 
man should be dealt with as a free agent, but as a free agent 
under the mixed administration now in the hands of a Mediator. 
It must be observed, however, that when we speak of man as 
subject to a mediatoral rule, in distinction from the rule of pure 
law, it is not to be supposed that it is in the nature of this medi- 
ation to dispense with law, even in its strictest exactions. The 
fact is not so. The moral law is based on the principle of right, 
and as such must be immutable and eternal. Duty in creatures 
arises out of capacities and relations. What it is the duty of a 
creature to be or to do, as possessed of certain capacities and as 
existing in certain relations, must be his duty for ever, 
supposing those capacities to continue to be his, and those rela- 
tions to continue to be his. It is thus that right comes to be 
right everywhere, unchangeably, and for ever. If we stand 
related to a holy being, a being characterized by great 
rectitude and truthfulness, then we ought to reverence that 
being on account of that rectitude and truthfulness, supposing 
we have a capacity to understand what those qualities mean, 
and a capacity for feeling reverentially towards them. Further, 
we stand related to a good being, who wills nothing but happi- 
ness to other beings ; and need it be said that we ought to love 
that being on account of his goodness, supposing we have 
capacity to understand what goodness is, and capacity to feel 
affectionately towards it? We can suppose further, that this 
holy and good being has put these qualities of his nature into 
action for our benefit, guarding us against many evils, conferring 
upon us much good ; then does it not follow that we should be 
rateful to him, supposing we are capable of understanding 
what obligation means, and have hearts susceptible of gratitude ? 
But the Divine Being is not only just, and true, and good, and 
beneficent; he is infinite in all these qualities and relations : 
then must not that law be based on the simple principle of right 
which says, ‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
‘ mind, and soul, and strength’? If the creatures of God are to 
be righteous, perfect, so as to meet the Divine approbation, they 
must be conformed to this rule of right, be one with it. To be 
thus is to give to the Creator what is due to him; nothing 
more. Not to give it must be to withhold from him his right, 
to sin, to cease to be an object of the Divine complacency. So, 
too, in the relations between creature and creature. All failure 
of right there must be sin, and as such must call forth the 
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Divine reprobation. To be the upholder of right in the universe, 
the Divine Being must be the upholder of this great rule of 
right, which simply claims that right shall be, and shall be done, 
in the relations between creature and Creator, and between one 
creature and another. 

Nor is it more certain that the Divine rectitude must demand 
that the Divine law shall be sustained, than that the Divine 
benevolence must so do. The perfection of conformity to right, 
and the perfection of happiness, are identical. The latter cannot 
exist without the former. Sin is not only so much wrong in the 
place of right ; it is so much misery in the place of happiness. 
We everywhere see the lusts of the flesh bringing suffering into 
the flesh, and the lusts of the mind bringing suffering into the 
mind, And what we see of this nature is as nothing compared 
with the subtle and essential relation which subsists between 
such things. It is true the sin which has lodgment in our nature, 
in the form of selfish appetites and passions, renders it now 
morally impossible that such sinless obedience as the law demands 
should be ours. But this spiritual weakness is the disease of 
our nature, to which the perfect Being whom we should serve 
can never be reconciled. It is a malady which wastes away the 
beauty and charm of his workmanship. The thing needed to a 
satisfactory condition of humanity, is not that the law demanding 
that right should be done may be abrogated—that is not 
possible—but that the evil which precludes conformity to it 
might be removed. The happiness of the Divine Being comes 
from his own nature, from his being what he is. So the happi- 
ness of his creatures must come from their own nature, from 
their being conformed to his nature. This is the great law to 
which all spiritual being is subject. It runs through the 
universe, distinguishing everywhere between the blessed and the 
not blessed ; and it has both its source and its first governance— 
we speak it with reverence—in the Divine nature itself. We 
can imagine all the material things the Creator has called into 
existence as having passed away. We can imagine all spiritual 
being, except the Infinite himself, to have ceased to be. But 
even then the law now issued to rule in our nature would 
rule in the Divine nature. Though dwelling alone, the Divine 
Being would still be the holy, the just, and the good. Creatures 
made in his image must be subject to his law. It is his 
design, his pleasure, that their glory should be a reflection of his 
own glory, that their happiness should be a reflection of his 
own happiness. There is a law of fitness running through all 
material things, which to depart from, in their case, is to perish : 
so there is a law of right to which all spiritual natures are 
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subject ; and the day on which they sin against that law is the 
day on which they » Sa not in the sense of ceasing to be, 
but in the sense of ceasing to exist in accordance with the true 
end of their being. So law, the law of order and right, is every- 
where, is eternal, supreme, unchanging, and everlasting. Well 
might the venerable Hooker conclude his memorable book on 
law with saying, ‘Of Law there can be no less acknowledged, 
‘ than that her seat is the bosom of God, her voice the harmony 
‘ of the world : all things in heaven and earth do her homage, 
‘the very least as feeling her care, and the greatest as not 
‘ exempted from her power ; both angels and men, and creatures 
‘of what condition soever, though each in different sorts and 
‘manner, yet all, with uniform consent, admiring her as the 
‘ mother of their peace and joy.’ 
So the great question came to be, how to make the dispen- 
sation of Heaven remedial towards man consistently with up- 
holding the authority of law. Man is guilty, and his guilt has come 
from the violation of law. He is spiritually diseased, and his 
disease is so much antagonism to law. It is in this department 
that Mr. Steward’s book is most defective. It says much about 
the effect of the Atonement, scarcely anything about the Atone- 
ment itself. Wedo not learn from the author what is really 
meant by justification. He dilates on the priesthood of the 
Church more than on the priesthood of Christ, and upon the appli- 
cation of redemption through the agency of the Holy Spirit more 
than upon the means through which redemption is realized. 
No doubt the author's views on these points are Scriptural, but 
they have not the —~ in his work to which they are entitled. 
anenninny the Unitarian theory on this subject little need be 
said. It accepts human nature as it is as the direct workman- 
ship of the Almighty ; and with consistency supposes that the 
sin which it has been a light thing with the Divine Being to 
rmit, it must be a light thing with him to pardon. The 
uman spirit, as coming from his hand, is supposed to be a 
tabula rasa, and all the bad things in it come from its con- 
nection with a sensuous body and a sensuous world. The fact 
that so to connect spirit with matter was sure to lead to what 
has followed, does not seem to be felt as a difficulty; and the 
depravity of the race being so far a manifest necessity of its 
condition, it is only fitting that its sins should be leniently dealt 
with. If men will only repent, the paternal clemency, simply as 
an act of clemency, is made to cover their multitude of sins. 
That human nature as we know it is a sinning nature from its 
youth upwards is certain, and by what means it is ever to be 
raised much above its present lot does not appear. It is a 
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responsible nature; it should aim at improvement ; it should not 
account moral progress impossible: but, so far as we can see, 
that is all that may be urged upon it with wisdom and certainty. 
Religious life being thus viewed, it is no marvel that the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, the Incarnation, the Atonement, and the 
work of the Holy Spirit, should be deemed superfluous. Nor do 
we at all marvel that a system containing so little special to 
itself should generally be very lightly held by those who pro- 
fess adherence to it, nor that it should be so little heeded as it 
is by those to whom its advocates would commend it. The 
principles of natural religion have always been accessible to 
human intelligence; and if revelation does no more than 
reiterate those principles, it certainly does not do much. We 
have known Unitarians, indeed, who have been estimable and 
even devout men, and whose creed has not embraced anything 
more than we have stated. Such of our readers as are familiar 
with the writings of Mr. Francis Newman will readily under- 
stand how this may be. But such results, we fear, are excep- 
tional, by no means the rule. 

It is no doubt true, that notwithstanding the prevalence of 
evil in the world, the Divine Being has revealed himself as hold- 
ing the parental relation towards humanity. The mixed and 
special dispensation under which we live, the nature of which has 
been in some degree explained, ensures this result. The pity and 
clemency which a dispensation of pure law could never have 
permitted, are only fitting in a dispensation which has become 
an administration of law and Gospel. But though the Divine 
Being sustains the parental relation towards men through a 
Mediator, the teaching of Scripture clearly is, that when any 
nature becomes sinful, speaking strictly, it has forfeited its filial 
relation to its Creator. The Creator may still act towards us as 
a Father, and may continue to regard us as children, after the 
manner set forth in the parable of the prodigal; but all this 
rests on the fact that the Father has ‘not spared his only- 
‘ begotten Son, but delivered him up for us all, that with him 
‘ also he might freely give us all things.’ He has sent his Son 
into the world to redeem it, that those who embrace his message 
might receive ‘the adoption of sons. When it is said that we 
become sons of God by ‘adoption,’ through the Gospel, it is 
clearly assumed that we have ceased to be the sons of God by 
nature. ‘To as many as received him, to them gave he power 
‘ to become the sons of God.’ ‘In this the children of God are 
‘ manifest, and the children of the devil : whosoever doeth not 
‘ righteousness is not of God.’ ‘ Ye are of your father the devil, 
‘and the lusts of your father ye will do.” ‘Come out from 
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‘ among them, and be ye separate ; and I will be a Father unto 
‘ you, and ye shall be my sons and daughters.’ It is thus evident 
that by sin the filial relation is lost. If it is to be restored, it 
must be by an act of grace, and by submission to the restoring 
influence of grace. 
Parent and child are relative terms. There can be no mean- 
ing in the one term without the other; and if men by nature 
have ceased to be the children of God, it would seem that God 
must have ceased to be their Father. Where the filial does not 
exist, we seem to be warranted in saying the parental cannot 
exist. And in merely human relations this must be so obvious 
as hardly to need to be stated. That it should be at all different 
in the Divine relations comes from the fact that there are 
heavenly things to which the earthly cannot furnish any strict 
a It is good to mark such parallels where they exist ; 
ut it is essential to an intelligent trust in revelation, that we 
should apprehend distinctly, and remember well, the specialities 
by which it is characterized. Under this mediatorial adminis- 
tration, the necessity of regarding even degenerate men simply in 
their relation to law has ceased. They may have ceased to evince 
the filial spirit, but it is not a necessity that the Divine Being 
should cease to follow them in their wanderings with all the 
watchfulness and affection of a Father. 
We are told that Jesus Christ is ‘the Saviour of all men, 
‘ especially of those who believe. He is the Saviour of all men 
in the sense that the race would not have existed apart from his 
contemplated work of mediation, and in the sense of his having 
made their general lot and new probation so far merciful as they 
are. But in its truest and highest sense he is the Saviour of 
those only who believe on him. So with the Divine Fatherhood, 
God is still the Father of all men, in so far as he has sent his Son 
to redeem them. But as men become his children only as they 
penitently seek his favour, so he becomes their Father in the 
highest and truest sense only as they so do. The relation of the 
human to the Divine in paradise was founded on natural crea- 
tion : the filial relation now is founded on regenerating grace. 
Great exception has been taken to the idea, that the Divine 
Being sustains towards man the relation of Moral Ruler through 
the administration of pure law, along with the relation of 
Parent through the administration of the scheme of redemption. 
But it is not easy to imagine any objection that can be urged 
against this doctrine that would not apply with equal force 
against any conception of the Divine nature as being at once 
just and merciful. Let that nature be viewed as being both just 
and benevolent, and cases will arise in which the good which it 
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will seem to be prompted to do by one perfection, it will seem 
to be restrained from doing by another. The conception we are 
constituted to form concerning the Divine Being requires that 
nature to be strictly just and truthful. These attributes may be 
wanting elsewhere ; we feel they must be perfect in him. Such 
is the relation in this case between capacity and object. If the 
object does not exist, the capacity is a lie, and we have no God. 
The results of such a failure of object warrant us in saying there 
can be no such failure. In all cases, therefore, the promptings 
of benevolence must be limited and regulated by the claims of 
rectitude. Suppose the propitiation said to have been made on 
the cross, to have been made to the Deity as a Father : will it 
not still seem to be a propitiation provided by one of his per- 
fections that it may be offered to another? The unity of our 
conception in regard to the Divine Being is no more disturbed by 
our regarding him as being both Parent and Moral Ruler, than 
it must be if we regard him as being at once a benevolent Being 
who can will nothing but happiness, and a just Being who can 
will nothing but right. 

To reconcile us to this twofold idea of the Divine relationship, 
it should be enough to remember that the Deity has revealed 
his nature under these two forms in the natural and permanent 
relations of society. We all regard the family as a Divine 
institute, and civil government also as being a Divine institute. 
The Divine idea of the fitting and the wise is embodied in them 
both. Hence, in sustaining the relations both of Parent and of 
Moral Ruler towards men, the Deity is simply becoming towards 
men what he would that men should be towards each other. 
He takes the name of Father from one of his own institutes. 
Why not take the name and office of Ruler and Judge from 
another? What makes it incredible that he should so do? 
Where is the inconsistency? Or, rather—what could be more 
consistent? If, by some means, the rule of perfect law is to be 
sustained, while abundance of grace is to be exercised, how 
natural that the two great institutes which are made to be 
inseparable from humanity, and which embedy so strongly the 
two ideas of natural benevolence and social right, should have 
their highest realization in the economy over which the Author 
of them presides. We are assured, most emphatically, that the 
law is not to be made void by the Gospel; and if the rectitude 
of the law is to be upheld in its entireness, and the grace of the 
Gospel is to be so large and free, what can be more natural than 
that the relations of the Almighty to mankind should be very 
conspicuously of this twofold character? In the Unitarian 
theory the idea of simple Fatherhood is natural enough. But if 
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we accept the Scriptural doctrine of redemption it becomes any- 
thing but natural. The complex economy thus introduced is 
incompatible with such apprehensions. 

Anything like a just idea of sin seems to necessitate that the 
action of the Supreme Ruler in relation to it should be rectorial 
rather than merely paternal. Sin committed simply against a 
parent a parent may forgive. But sins committed against 
society are beyond the sphere of parental authority ; and the 
sins of men are nearly all of this description in the view of 
Omniscience. They may in rare instances be directed ex- 
clusively against God. More often they are sins against the 
offender’s own nature. More often still they are sins against his 
fellow-creatures. Now all the creatures of God have their rights. 
Of those rights the Supreme Ruler is the guardian. It is not 
to be supposed, therefore, that he will in any instance show 
favour to the wrong-doer at the cost of the rights which the 
wrong-doing has invaded. The question here, accordingly, is not 
simply a question between Father and child, nor between Judge 
and offender, but between the offender and the injured, where- 
ever the injured may be found. Every life is a constant action on 
other lives, helping to determine the more or less of good or evil 
that will at last be found in them. This is the case in lives the 
most retired and apparently uninfluential : it is the case with most 
lives to an extent which can be known only to Omniscience. 
We can easily imagine how the life of a man of intelligence, of 
fascinating address, of loose principles, and of depraved habits, 
must be in the eyes of the All-seeing as a moving pestilence. 
Unhappily, men of this type are only too common through 
civilized society. Suppose the spirit of a man of this class to be 
sent to the tribunal of his Maker: will he stand there alone ? 
No: a vast cloud of witnesses will go thither along with him. 
Suppose the delinquent to show signs of remorse, of a self- 
evolved penitence, if we might suppose that possible: is that 
ground sufficient to warrant his being pardoned? The deeds 
the has done cannot be undone. The ruin he has perpetrated 
cannot be repaired. If words of pardon were pronounced, would 
not the voices of all that host, depraved and wrecked for ever 
largely by his seductions, be raised in one thundering protest 
against such an act? Might they not well ask—Is this the 
promised guardianship of creature interests? Is this to be a 
terror to evil-doers? Is this the unsullied rectitude by which the 
universe is governed ? We know enough of what is taking place 
in this world to be quite sure that no such scene as that will 
have a place in the next. As a rule, the web of providence 
ensures that the penalties of depraved habits shall follow them 
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as the shadow follows the substance. The spendthrift, the 
profligate, and the unprincipled, may become ashamed of their 
ways ; but their doom is to know that the fruits of those ways are 
evil, bitter, and that they last on. How often does the sin 
which has ripened into act after a brief interval of temptation, 
perhaps after a day or an hour, suffice to send a blight over the 
whole of an after-existence, lodging a nameless misery there 
which no time can mollify, which no balm can heal! A light 
matter to forgive sin! What man who has looked thoughtfully 
upon this world can think so? Who but the most shallow in 
head and heart can suppose it ? 

But everything which tends to show what sin really is, tends 
to show the reasonableness of supposing that the work of appor- 
tioning penalty to that evil will be the work of the Divine Being 
in that relation which especially embodies his rectitude—namely, 
his relation as Moral Ruler. The instincts of humanity every- 
where distinguish between the parent and the judge. Men could 
agree to accept a verdict from a man as a judge which they 
would reprobate as unnatural if coming from him as a parent. 
It may be true that the sentence, even as pronounced by a parent 
on his child, may be no more than just; but our nature is so con- 
stituted as to proclaim, that though it is assuredly fitting that 
right should be done in such cases, it is anything but fitting that 
the extreme and most terrible enforcement of right should be 
left to take place between persons related as father and son. 
To thoughtful men sentiments thus universal and imperishable 
are parts of a natural revelation. They are ours from the 
Creator. They reveal to us his mind. Having given existence 
to these susceptibilities in man, is it not immeasurably more 
probable that he will be found conforming himself to them, than 
that his course will be such as to contradict, we had almost said 
to outrage them ? 

It is a remarkable fact, too, as bearing upon this topic, that 
until the Great Teacher uttered the memorable words, ‘When ye 
‘pray, say, Our Father, no man, so far as we can see, had ever 
addressed the Divine Being by that title. ~ In some three or four 
texts, indeed, in the Old Testament, there is an approach towards 
some idea of Fatherhood. God is said to be the Father of the 
fatherless, as he is the Husband of the widow. So it is written, 
‘As a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth them that 
‘fear him ;’ and he is said to have nourished and brought up 
his ancient people as children. In Malachi, the last writer in 
the canon, the prophet says, ‘ Have we not all one Father ? hath not 
‘one God created us?” And Jehovah is described as saying, ‘ If 
‘I be a Master, where is my fear? If I be a Father, where is mine 
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‘honour?’ These are the nearest approaches, and in fact the 
only instances of approach, towards the idea of Fatherhood to be 
found throughout the writings of Moses and the prophets. The 
titles, the only titles under which the Deity is ever addressed in 
those ages, if we except the titles which have respect to his 
separate perfections, are the titles of God, and Lord or Jehovah ; 
titles which clearly denote, not Fatherhood, but sovereignty. 
Is, then, this idea of sovereignty, so singularly prominent in the 
Old Testament, to disappear altogether in the New? Is it not 
much more probable, that perpetuated as it has been from the 
beginning, it will have its place of action reserved to it, along 
with the development of the doctrine of the Divine Father- 
hood, which may be said to be peculiar to the Gospel? What 
had been true and consistent in the Divine relations before the 
Advent could not cease to be so afterwards. The principles on 
which such relations rest are moral and spiritual, and as such do 
not change. 

So the general complexion of the mixed economy under which 
we are placed, and the development and details of this economy, 
force upon us the conclusion that our views of the Divine rela- 
tions, to be adequate and complete, must embrace the sovereignty 
of God, which claims to uphold a perfect rule according to law, 
and the Fatherhood of God through Jesus Christ, which extends 
pardon to the guilty, salvation to the lost. The right enforced 
by sovereignty is, as we have seen, a right allied with bene- 
volence ; and the benevolence which emanates from Fatherhood 
is, as we have seen, a benevolence allied with right. Any attempt 
to run these distinct facts up into one simple principle must be 
an attempt to be wise above what is written, to unmake what 
God has made, to undo what God has done. The government of 
the world is given by the Creator into the hands of the fathers 
of families and of the rulers of society, and the government of 
the universe in his own hands embraces both these relations. 
Men who finally reject the grace which he extends to them as a 
Father, must prepare to meet the justice which he will measure 
out to them as a Sovereign. ‘To fall into the hands of God as a 
righteous Judge, is the natural consequence of rejecting him as a 
compassionate Father. He will then cease to be a Father to 
impenitent men, as he has long since ceased to be a Father to the 
angels who sinned. It would sound strange to speak of the 
Holy One and the Evil One as existing in the relation of son 
and Father. But it should hardly sound otherwise than strange 
to speak of any other nature as holding that relation while 
deliberately choosing to follow the evil rather than the good. 
So it is true, after all, that the children of God in this world 
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are the pious men in it. To the heart of a true child the 
honour of a father is precious, very precious ; and it is as heaven 
to that heart to know that the Father who saves him is never 
more the Holy One and the Just than when so doing. 

In fact we know not where to look for any statement of 
what some evangelical theologians intend by this doctrine of 
Fatherhood, that is not so illogical and confused as to make 
it difficult to suppose that the writers themselves really know 
what they mean. Mr. Steward’s treatise, by its broad and dis- 
criminating views of the Divine relations, is well adapted to 
guard the inquirer against such crude conceptions. 

The Divine Being is ever a Moral Ruler, and through the 
Gospel is ever a Father. Only with their final reprobation 
does he really cease to sustain the latter relation towards 
man. It is the Divine Fatherhood which, in the gift of 
Christ, provides that moral sovereignty shall not be sur- 
rendered ; that there shall be mercy, but that there shall also 
be justice.* The Atonement presents the required homage to 
right, and is the medium and basis of forgiveness; and the 
righteousness of life allied with the Atonement is the end of 
the law for righteousness to every believer. 

What the Atonement is to Man-ward, how it affects and 
subdues the human spirit, is well understood. What it is to 
God-ward is the point on which we find obscurity and con- 
tradiction in the views even of good men. It must always 
be remembered, that the moral difficulty of at once forgiving 
wrong and upholding right, can be fully understood only by 
Omniscience. In relation to this profound question the wisest 
must rest largely on the Divine affirmation. In part this 
question may belong to the ‘revealed things’ which are for 
us and our children ; and in part it may consist of the ‘secret 
‘things’ which belong to God. Two ideas, however, concerning 
it are certain. First, the Atonement is sufficient for its 
purpose. On this basis God can be ‘faithful and just’ in 
forgiving sin. Second, it is thus sufficient as being a homage to 
right. Christ died, the Just for the unjust, that he might bring 


* Mr. Baldwin Brown gives us the essence of his difficulty on this subject in 
the following question:—‘Is the gift (of Christ to die for us) the condition of 
‘ Divine love, or is the love the fountain of the gift?’ We answer—it is neither of 
these taken separately, it is both together. It comes from the concurrent action 
of justice and benevolence. Mr. Brown himself believes this, though he oiten 
writes as if wholly unconscious of doing so. The great mischief in Mr. Brown’s 
career has been the notion that he has a call to the work of a theological and 
ecclesiastical reformer. It is a grave mistake, and for the sake of his own peace 
and usefulness, we would counsel him to abandon that idea altogether. God has 
conferred many gifts upon him, but the gift indispensable to success in such a 
vocation is not among them. 
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sinners to God. The dishonour done to the Divine rule of 
right in the case of one representative person, is effaced, and 
more than effaced, by the honour done to it in the case of 
another person holding a similar relation. Humanity repairs 
the breach which humanity had made. What the consecration 
of humanity to the cause of right, and to suffering in that 
cause, really included in the person of our Lord, we cannot 
hope to comprehend. What a human frame may suffer in 
crucifixion we may conceive. But the experiences of the spi- 
ritual nature of our Redeemer when his soul was made an 
offering for sin belong to a sphere of knowledge only partially 
accessible to us. We may be assured, however, that this passion 
of Christ was in itself something so transcendent, so won- 
derful, as to constitute a ground on which the act of forgiveness 
might be, as affirmed, both faithful and just. And all that 
Christ became in relation to right through his Atonement, 
his followers become in their measure in and through him. His 
loathing of the evil, and his love of the good, they all more 
or less imbibe as they come to have fellowship with him in 
his sufferings. What he was in relation to spiritual things 
in the garden and on the cross, they become more and more 
through him, until the mind of Christ becomes their mind. 

So concerning the doctrine of Justification, differences have 
arisen as to some phases of this tenet among those who profess 
in common some sort of credence in it. The notion that the 
doctrine, as commonly understood, amounts to a legal fiction, is 
the result of misconception as to what the common under- 
standing in regard to this subject really is. By Justification, in 
the evangelical sense, our every-day people understand a legal 
acquittal, and not merely pardon ; and they sometimes speak of 
the righteousness of Christ as a robe (after Paul’s manner), in 
which they hope to appear before the Supreme Judge, and to be 
acquitted. But it is not difficult to see that this is merely a 
strong mode of expressing a very intelligible truth. They do not 
suppose that the personal righteousness of Christ is taken from 
him and given to them, so that he loses what. they have gained. 
The idea is so absurd that we have hesitated to put it into 
writing. To the clear understanding of this subject, it is of the 
first importance to bear in mind, that when the sacred writers 
make use of earthly things to shadow forth the heavenly, they 
so do, not on the ground that the earthly is in all particulars the 
image of the heavenly—for that it never is—but on the ground 
of some point of resemblance which is in itself sufficiently 
marked to warrant the comparison. It is so in this instance. 
Our Lord is not merely human, but Divine. On this ground his 
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suffering and his righteousness have a value that could not 
otherwise belong to them. They avail for others, not merely 
for himself. Faith in his righteousness includes the seeds of an 
approval of that righteousness, and of an ultimate conformity to 
it; and the effect of this faith in it is to give to the believer the 
legal benefit of it as though it were his own. The point of 
resemblance here between the earthly and the heavenly is not 
that the justified believer is really just, as the justified man in a 
court of law is supposed to be, but that the effect of his relation 
by faith to the righteousness of Christ is all to him that the 
absence of conviction is known to be in the other case. Here 
the identity is complete. Not a full identity; for while the 
one party is supposed to have been innocent, the other is known 
to have been an offender; but an identity of result. To the 
believer, the righteousness of Christ is all in this respect that 
it would be if it were his own. What more natural than that a 
righteousness thus imputed to him, reckoned to him, viewed as 
though it were his own, should be spoken of in moments of 
impassioned thankfulness as though it were really his? In the 
face of law and penalty, it is to him all that it could be even 
then. So, in his view, the majesty of right in relation to the 
Divine nature and government is saved, consistently with his 
pardon, with his justification, and with his restoration to the 
image and presence of his Maker. And why should this faith 
be incredible among us? If by the disobedience of one 
many have been made sinners, why by the obedience of 


one may not many be made righteous? If by the offence 


of one judgment has come upon all men to condemnation, 
why through the righteousness of one may not the free 
gift come upon all men to justification of life? The great 
scheme of spiritual restoration, embracing the Incarnation, 
the Atonement, and the Regenerating grace of the Holy 
Spirit, is in the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures, or it is 
not. If it be there, then enough is there to warrant a strong 
impression that we owe those Scriptures to a supernatural 
inspiration and a supernatural guardianship. If it be not there, 
and if an elementary sentimental Theism is all that should 
be deduced from those writings, then we say that the manner 
in which those writers have acquitted themselves as meaning 
no more than that, is so marvellously inapt as to be fatal to 
their authority altogether. Our Bible must mean more, much 
more than that, or it can matter little to us what it may 
mean. On this ground mere Theism will find no permanent 
halting-place. It must retrace its steps towards orthodoxy, or 
go further, and become mere Naturalism. 
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Ant. IV.—Chronicles of the Mayors and Sheriffs of London, A.v. 
1188 to a.p. 1274. ‘Translated from the original Latin and 
Anglo-Norman of the ‘Liber de Antiquis Legibus,’ in the 
possession of the Corporation of the City of London, attributed 
to Arnold Fitz-Thedmar, Alderman in the Reign of Henry 
Also, Z'he French Chronicle of London, 1259 to 
1343. Translated from the original Anglo-Norman of the 
‘Chroniques de Londres,’ preserved in the Cottonian Collection 
(Cleopatra, A. VI.) in the British Museum. Translated, with 
Notes and Illustrations, by Henry Tuomas Rirry, M.A,, 
Clare Hall, Cambridge; of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law. London: Tribner & Co. 


WE are well pleased to receive from the same excellent 
editor who, three years ago, placed before us that valuable 
contribution towards the municipal and social history of old 
London, the ‘Liber Albus, another volume, derived from the 
same rich and abundant stores, illustrating a very important 
period of our medixval history. The present volume is of 
a less miscellaneous character than the preceding; but as 
comprising two contemporary records of London events, both 
written, too, by ‘secular persons,’ in an age when almost all 
our history is contained in the monkish chronicles, they claim, 
on this account, careful attention, from the light they throw on 
important, but imperfectly known portions of English history. 
This is especially the case with the first, and longest, to which 
we shall chiefly direct our attention; for few periods of our 
history have been more carelessly passed over by our principal 
historians than the long and turbulent reign of Henry II, 
although that reign is remarkable beyond every other for the 
progress of the arts, literature, and commerce, above all for the 
recognition of the Commons as the ‘third estate of the realm.’ 

The volume before us consists, as we have said, of two 
chronicles. The earlier and more important one appears to 
have been compiled by a person named Arnold Fitz-Thedmar, 
who, although of Flemish extraction, seems to have been 
an alderman; an office which, irritating as it was to the 
citizens for one of foreign connections to hold, he doubtless 
owed to his ultra-royal principles, and violent opposition to 
the will of those who had fought so earnestly, and subsequently 
endured such heavy fines and disabilities, for the cause of 
freedom. We cannot think this chronicle was intended as a 
document, not only because it abounds in vituperation of persons 
and actions which we know were viewed in a very different 
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light by the majority of the citizens, but because such undue 
prominence is given to the very unimportant doings of Fitz- 
Thedmar, and even to details of his family—subjects with 
which the civic authorities would have been altogether unlikely 
to trouble themselves. Still, as an undoubtedly contemporary 
narrative of city events by one who took part in them, the 
Chronicle is a valuable addition to our historical stores. The 
original text was published about twenty years since by the 
Camden Society, under the superintendence of the late Mr. 
Stapleton ; but the translation before us has been made by 
Mr. Riley, from a careful collation of that, with the original 
volume. The second work, ‘The French Chronicle of London,’ 
is also apparently a contemporary narrative ; but we have no 
means of ascertaining by whom or for what specific purpose 
it was written. It forms the latter portion of a manuscript 
volume in the Cotton Library, and the original text was also 
published some years since by the Camden Society. It is 
shorter and far inferior in interest to the first, but still is 
well worthy preservation. 

The earlier Chronicle commences at the ‘regulation’ period of 
histories of London, ‘the year of grace 1188,” when Henry 
Fitz- Aylwin became first Lord Mayor, and continued to hold the 
office for nearly twenty-five years. The entries during these 
years are little more than names of the successive sheriffs. This 
is much to be regretted, for from many incidental notices we 
believe Fitz-Aylwin to have acted a very important part in civic 
affairs, and to have contributed largely, by his counsels and 
example, to the prominence assumed by London in the contest 
that resulted in the deposition of Coeur de Lion’s Chancellor 
William Longchamp, and in the more important struggle 
for Magna Charta. The entries subsequent to 1212, in which 
year Fitz-Aylwin died, are also very meagre, and it is not 
until 1232 that the chronicle of events begins; and then 
we find the King sending letters to the Mayor: and sheriffs, 
commanding them to seize Hubert de Burgh wherever he might 
be ; and that Hubert having taken refuge in a chapel at Brent- 
wood, he was dragged from thence, but was replaced there 
by the Bishop of London, Roger Niger. It is probable that it 
was in assertion of his ecclesiastical power that Roger Niger 
maintained this right of sanctuary ; but when we find that at the 
same time the citizens ‘ mustered in arms at Mile End, and well 
‘arrayed in the London Chepe, we think it was rather as an 
assertion of the political rights of the city that the aged 
prelate, the warm friend of Stephen Langton, and devoted 
adherent of the ‘ good cause’ of those days, interposed in behalf 
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of a man so justly viewed as the King’s evil counsellor as 
Hubert de Burgh. 

Few periods of our history are more important than the period 
on which we are entering, and yet none have been passed over 
with more carelessness by the majority of our historians, Cer- 
tainly there was little enough of attraction about the third 
Henry, the passive and slavishly led son of a fierce and turbulent 
father ; mt to those who believe the liberties of England were 
decisively won at Runnyimede the long story of Henry’s contest 
with his barons can awaken but little interest. A clear view of 
the history of those fifty years that saw the sceptre wielded by 
one of the weakest and least honoured of our Plantagenets will, 
however, go far to prove that, but for the victory at Lewes, but 
for even the total defeat of the barons at Evesham, the great 
Charter would have become little more than an old worn-out 
parchment. 

The story of King John and his barons at Runnymede is well 
known ; it figures in every catechism of English history, and is 
sure to be referred to with due acclamation at every contested 
election ; but few people even tolerably well read in the history of 
our land remember that the three last years of John’s life were 
passed in incessant attempts to set the great Charter aside, and 
that he continued to wage war with his barons so persistently, 
and at one time, by the aid of his foreign mercenaries, with so 
much probability of success, that the barons, together with the 
city of London, actually invited ‘the Lord Louis, the Dauphin 
of France, to aid them. When John, worn out alike in body 
and mind, after the loss of all the royal treasures in the Wash, 
arrived at Newark, he dictated a short will, leaving his children 
to the guardianship of the Pope, and expressing the wish that 
his eldest son should succeed him. The former bequest was, of 
course, little heeded by the confederate barons ; but the great 
Earl of Pembroke appears to have willingly acceded to the latter, 
and Henry, a boy ten years of age, was led to the Abbey of 
Gloucester, where, having duly taken the oaths, he was hastily 
crowned with a plain circlet of gold, but bearing neither orb, 
sword, or sceptre, the crown and these having been lost with the 
rest of the royal treasures. The Earl was appointed Regent ; and 
by his wise counsels ‘the Lord Louis,’ at this time actually in 
London, returned to France, and peace was once more restored to 
the land. 

Had the life of that great champion of freedom been 
lengthened out, Henry might have become a worthy, if not an 
energetic king. At all events a respect for the great Charter 
would have been inculcated, and during the most susceptible 
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years of his life he would have been surrounded by Englishmen. 
Unfortunately alike for Henry and the land, the great Earl of 
Pembroke held the regency only three years, and in 1219, on his 
death, the boy-King was placed, doubtless by foreign intrigue, 
under the guardianship of the justly hated Peter de Rupibus, 
the insolent and rapacious Bishop of Winchester, a Poitevin, who, 
as a contemporary Latin satire declares, was ‘the Knight of 
‘Winchester, though not exhibiting any knightly prowess, but 
‘quick at accounts, while slow to read the Gospel ; loving marks 
‘rather than St. Mark, preferring lucre to St. Luke, and subordi- 
‘nating the book to the money-scales’ (libre librum subjicit). 
By the aid of a band of foreign mercenaries, to whom he com- 
mitted the custody of the royal castles, De Rupibus managed to 
secure his place as chief ruler, after having held the office of 
Regent but little more than a year; for Henry in 1220 was 
declared of age, and on Whit-Sunday he was solemnly crowned 
with every appointed form by the aged Stephen Langton. In 
the ‘Close Rolls,’ edited some years ago by Mr. Hardy, we find 
a curious series of precepts respecting the feast that celebrated 
this coronation ; and they afford a vivid and suggestive picture of 
the ‘mighty feasts’ of the middle ages. ‘Two thousand ells of 
‘linen for table-cloths’ is the first note of preparation. Then 
follow precepts, addressed to various sheriffs, for forty oxen, two 
hundred deer, five hundred lambs, five thousand fowls, and other 
eatables in the same proportion. There are no precepts for the 
wine, which doubtless was provided with no niggard hand at this 
gigantic entertainment ; but a precept to the Sheriff of Kent, 
directing him to send ‘one thousand pitchers, each to hold one 
‘gallon,’ seems to indicate that this was supplied in the same 
ample proportion. 

But however joyfully the multitudes, summoned by trumpet 
blast and royal proclamation, might partake of this mighty 
feast, the sight of their young King surrounded by foreigners, 
many of whom had borne arms under his detested father, must 
have rankled in their minds. Nor did his solemn oath to observe 
the great Charter avail; for they well knew that the most solemn 
oath was viewed by his evil counsellors as a mere form, which at 
any time he could forego. But the spirit which had wrested 
that Charter from his father was not asleep, and in the important 
Charta de Forestd, conceded shortly after, the commons received 
a boon for which the payment of one-fifteenth on all their 
movables was a cheap purchase. During these years but one 
Englishman held a place in the King’s council: Hubert de 
Burgh, the faithful attendant of King John ; not a mere servant, 
as Shakspere represents him, but a noble, and for several years 
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High Justiciar to Henry. But De Burgh, although an English- 
man, was the steadfast advocate of arbitrary power; and thus, 
from his very childhood, Henry grew up ‘an alien among his 
‘own natural people.’ 

De Burgh held his office many years, even, as we see, to 1232; 
and as the chronicle before us speaks of his being ‘persecuted 
‘with the greatest persecution, it seems probable that court 
intrigues prevailed at length. We find, however, that the King 
was engaged also in a contest with his barons, even thus early ; 
and that between him and Richard Earl of Pembroke, son of the 
great Earl, ‘there had arisen great dissension. The young Earl, 
who had married the King’s second sister, Elinor, soon after died, 
and then peace was made. Had he lived he would probably 
have followed worthily in the footsteps of his great father; but 
the fight for freedom was well waged ere long by another noble, 
who, but little known as yet, was subsequently to be hailed by 
the commons as their great deliverer. 

Had Henry been inclined to marry the daughter of an 
English noble, he might have become somewhat less unpopular ; 
but when, in 1236, he chose Elinor, the portionless daughter of 
Raymond Count of Provence, England was forthwith overrun 
by a new invasion of needy and grasping foreigners, and the 


King was removed still further from the sympathies of his people. 


There was, however, every outward sign of joy on this occasion, 
and the splendid doings of the city of London on the day of the 
young Queen’s coronation are set forth with much minuteness 
in a contemporary civic document. Silken hangings and 
quaint devices decked the chief streets, which, it is very properly 
added, were cleansed from mud and dirt and everything offensive ; 
and in goodly array, on horseback, in gold-broidered garments, 
three hundred and sixty chief men of the city, each bearing a 
silver-gilt cup, accompanied Andrew Bukerel, the Lord Mayor, to 
Westminster Hall ; the Lord Mayor of London claiming it. as his 
right ‘to serve in the butlery. Then follows a long and minute 
account of the various kinds of suit and service performed. But 
even on this especial occasion the King seems to have been 
determined to treat the city with his wonted hostility ; for on the 
Lord Mayor’s claiming ‘ Master Michael’s place of standing before 
‘the King, he was repulsed by order of the King, who said that no 
‘one ought by right to serve there, but only Master Michael ; and 
‘so the Mayor gave way, and served the two bishops at the King’s 
‘right hand.’ The remembrance of this slight doubtless rankled 
in the minds of the Londoners, and most grudgingly from hence- 
forth was the tallage or the benevolence raised. 

But with whatever disrespect the King might treat the good 
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city of London, the citizens bore themselves proudly; so the 
following year the sheriffs determined to exercise the truly regal 
authority which they possessed over the Thames, from Staines 
Bridge to its junction with the Medway. They therefore made 
a general seizure of all unlawful nets, took the fishermen into 
custody, committed them to Newgate, and caused them ‘to be 
‘amerced before his lordship the King ;’ and what must have been 
most irritating of all to the needy Plantagenet, received the fines 
themselves; ‘which amercement, as the chronicle carefully 
states, ‘remained unto the sheriffs of London, and then were 
‘their nets burnt ;’ the populace doubtless crowding round the 
bonfire, exulting that the royal household dared not even take 
one Thames salmon, except by regular purchase of ‘the repu- 
‘table men of the trade of fishmongers.’ King Henry, however, 
neither wanted the will nor the power to be, as Matthew Paris 
forcibly expresses it, ‘as a thorn in the eye of the Londoners ;’ 
so he interfered with their election of sheriffs, and then with 
their election of Lord Mayor. Gerard Bat, having been twice 
chosen, was twice refused by the King. At length Henry 
relented, and admitted him. 


‘ And after the oath had been administered to him, that he would 
restore everything that had before been taken and received, and 
would not receive the forty pounds which the mayors had previously 
been wont to receive from the city, the Mayor said, when taking his 
departure, ‘‘ Alas, my lord, out of all this I might have found a 
marriage portion for my daughter!” For this reason the King was 
moved to anger, and forthwith swore upon the altar of St. Stephen, 
by St. Edward, and by the oath he that day took upon that altar, 
and said, ‘‘Thou shalt not be Mayor this year, and for a very little 
I would say never. Go now.’ The said Gerard hereupon, not 
caring to have the King’s ill-will, resigned the mayoralty, and 
Reginald de Bungay was appointed.’ 


This little incident shows the petty, grasping character of 
Henry ; for the forty pounds was evidently an accustomed pay- 
ment to the Mayor. It is true that forty pounds, at this time, 
was equal to above £600 present money ; but sums larger than 
this were daily squandered by Henry on the worthless crew that 
surrounded him. 

It was indeed in an evil hour that Elinor of Provence became 
Queen ; for under her sinister counsels Henry became even more 
estranged from his people, and more determined than ever to set 
aside the great Charter. With the expensive habits, the scorn 
of popular opinion, the exaggerated notions of royal prerogative, 
which Henrietta Maria displayed, the portionless daughter of 
Raymond de Berenger exhibited a rapacity which the mis- 
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chievous wife of Charles was wholly free from. All England 
was looked upon by her, and her needy relations, as a mere 
treasury from whence wealth could be supplied, even to the 
extent of a Lombard’s proverbial rapacity. Her mother soon 
after brought over her younger sister, as a wife for Richard of 
Cornwall, the King’s brother, and returned laden with treasure. 
Her two maternal uncles followed : Peter of Savoy, who received 
the wide domain of Richmond, in Yorkshire, together with the 
castles of Pevensey and Hastings, the very keys of the south- 
eastern coast ; and Boniface, who, ere long, succeeded the excel- 
lent Edmund Rich as Archbishop of Canterbury, and thus 
wielded the ecclesiastical power at his will. The immense sums 
lavished each year on the Queen’s relations, and the filling each 
benefice as it became vacant with alien Churchmen, irritated the 
public mind more and more; and when, in 1247, Isabel of 
Angouléme’s second family came over to receive from their half- 
brother castles and lands and rich wardships, well might the 
monkish chronicler exclaim in the words of the prophet, ‘That 
‘which the palmer-worm hath left hath the locust eaten ; and 
‘that which the locust hath left hath the canker-worm eaten; and 
‘that which the canker-worm hath left hath the caterpillar eaten.’ 

During these years there was much petty squabbling on the 
part of the King with his ‘ good city of London.’ Sometimes the 
citizens, prosperous and increasing in wealth, gave him a few 
hundred marks just to keep him quiet. At other times, how- 
ever, they stood sternly on their rights, and quoted their charters, 
and appointed their law officers to contest the point with the 
justiciar, and even with the King and his council. Thus, in the 
matter of Simon Fitz-Mary, ‘ who had obtained the King’s letters 
‘to the effect that they should admit him to the shrievalty,’ the 
city made violent opposition, for ‘it was in contravention of 
‘their liberties ;’ and although ‘his lordship the King was moved 
‘to anger’ at their refusal to admit him, and showed his royal 
displeasure in various ways, the citizens stood firm, and Simon 
Fitz-Mary was compelled not only to forego his shrievalty, but 
resign his aldermanry into the hands of the city. Thus, when 
about the same time the King’s treasurer persuaded the canons 
of St. Bartholomew to set up a new beam, at the time of the 
fair, for the weighing of heavy goods, ‘the principal men of the 
‘city, with their Mayor and a multitude of the citizens, went on 
‘the morrow to the priory of St. Bartholomew, and advised the 
‘prior and canons to make amends for that act of presumption, 
‘and to desist therefrom ; whereupon they forthwith gave up the 
‘ practice, and by the Mayor and sheriffs it was commanded that 
‘every man was to sell, buy, and weigh in that market just as 
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‘they had previously been wont to do.’ The King, doubtless, 
expected to gain a considerable sum by ‘tronnage,’ for the fair 
of St. Bartholomew was then one of great extent, especially for 
wool ; but, as we see, neither Church nor King dared to set aside 
the chartered rights of the regal city. King Henry, however, 
was determined to spite the citizens; so a short time after he 
gave license to the Abbot of Westminster to hold a fair for 
fifteen days, forbidding sales to be made elsewhere during that 
time. But, like most of his wayward acts of injustice, this 
served little save to irritate, without greatly injuring, the London 
traders; for the fair commenced on St. Edward’s Day 
(March 16th), not only during Lent, but at about the worst time 
of the year for travelling, and when the road, even between 
London and Westminster, was almost impassable for heavy goods. 
This fair, we learn from other sources, was a complete failure : 
the chronicler, however, who, as we shall shortly see, vindicates 
Henry without the least respect for truth, tells us that the citi- 
zens of many cities of England repaired thither with their 
wares. His remark at the beginning of this account is, how- 
ever, rather suggestive: ‘The citizens, at the request of his 
‘lordship the King, not compelled, and yet as though compelled, 
‘took their wares to the fair of Westminster.’ 

Perhaps Henry found it most expedient to adopt on this occa- 
sion the suaviter in modo, so far as words might go; for he was 
in miserable straits for money this year, and had already begged 
for loans and benevolences from various religious houses. At St. 
Albans his importunity had been so pressing, that, to use Matthew 
Paris's complimentary figure, ‘he begged like a cripple at the 
‘town cross.’ The shrewd Abbot of Westminster (De Crokesley), 
however, doubtless thought it a good opportunity of gaining a 
few marks, and hence paid well for his fair. But Henry was too 
deeply involved for loans and benevolences of the Churchmen to 
set him free; so ere the close of the year he was compelled to 
pawn many of the crown jewels, and to see the haughty London 
goldsmiths pay down the price from their well-filled bags. A 
love, indeed almost a passion, for expensive jewellery, charac- 
terized both Henry and Elinor; and this was the form, too, in 
which their gifts were chiefly made. In that curious, and, to 
those who are interested in ancient usages, suggestive work, 
Madox’s ‘ History of the Exchequer,’ we find about this time a list 
of royal debts which amply justifies the indignation of the 
monkish historian: household expenses amounting to what, in 
present money, would be four or five hundred thousand pounds, 
and jewellery, ordered by the Queen for herself and ladies, costing 
above £250,000! From some of the details we perceive that 
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the Queen certainly exercised much taste ; for ‘chaplets’ made in 
the form of a wreath of flowers, but composed of jewels and pearls, 
are frequently mentioned ; while brooches, rings, girdles, carcanets, 
seem to have been not only of delicate and elaborate workman- 
ship, but set with gems of great cost. There are entries of 
articles for the Queen’s wardrobe, too, which amount to many 
thousand pounds; and altogether these incontestible records of 
the exchequer fully vindicate the anger of the nation at the 
wanton and wicked extravagance of both King and Queen. We 
have been particular in the foregoing details, because a popular 
rising often appears a strange and unlooked for thing, when a 
closer knowledge of preceding events would prove it to have been 
the most justifiable and most likely of sequences. 

Undismayed as yet by his failing exchequer, Henry still went 
on in his course of reckless extravagance. Why, indeed, should 
he fear? he had placed himself under the especial protection of 
the holy see, fasted reverently at Lent and on every Saturday 
throughout the year, feasted right joyfully at Pasch and Christ- 
mastide, and kept the vigil of his patron St. Edward, passing the 
whole night in the church, devoutly clothed in white. Then, too, 
he had always duly mulcted the Jews; while such was his 
reverence for ‘our Lady,’ that on one occasion, when compelled 
by want of money to pawn her silver image, he expressly stipu- 
lated that she should only be placed in orthodox hands. But all 
this was of no avail: his exchequer remained empty ; the people 
began openly to express their opinion of a King who never had 
been popular among them; one who had never displayed the 
spirit of a Plantagenet, who did not even possess the regal bear- 
ing, or the personal beauty, which was the heritage of that 
haughty race ; and who, by a series of paltry oppressions, had 
alienated the hearts of ‘his natural people’ as completely as his 
father by his outrageous tyranny. But ‘the hour’ was drawing 
on, and ‘the man’ too,— 


‘with heart, head, hand, 
Like some of the simple great ones gone 
For ever and ever by; 
One still strong man in a restless land, 
Who can rule, and dare not lie.’ 


Of the early life of that great asserter of English freedom, 
Simon de Montfort, we have only the most scanty notices. The 
son of a father whose name has been justly execrated as the cruel 
and relentless persecutor of the Albigenses, some portion of that 
obloquy seems, though most unjustly, to have attached itself to 
his name. Indeed, so careless are some writers of genealogy, 
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that but lately, in what professed to be an historical essay, we 
found the writer, probably misled by the names, actually con- 
founding the elder with the younger Simon, although the father 
was slain at Toulouse in 1218. That Simon de Montfort the 
younger was the fourth son of the Count de Montfort and 
Amicia, in her own right Countess of Leicester, is almost all we 
can learn respecting him. Mr. Blaanw, in his very carefully 
written work on the ‘ Barons’ Wars,’ states that on the death of 
the father, Almeric, the eldest son, succeeded ; and that the estates 
and earldom of Leicester having been forfeited by the rebellion 
of his grandfather, he put forward a claim for their restoration. 
Meanwhile, the second and third brothers having died, he sent 
his youngest brother Simon, offering, if his claim to the lands 
were disallowed, that Simon, as holding no lands of the King of 
France, and therefore able to offer an undivided allegiance, 
should be admitted. The latter request, we are told, was acceded 
to, and in 1232 young Simon de Montfort did homage before 
the King at Westminster as Earl of Leicester. 

Now it certainly appears strange that a noble who was, ere 
long, to take so important a part in public affairs, and who, as 
we know from testimony of every chronicle, was the very idol of 
the commons, should have passed so long a period of his life (for 
he was born about the year 1200) in a foreign land, and under 
influences so wholly opposed to English aspirations and feeling. 
The natives of the south of France were distinguished by most 
luxurious habits ; they were utterly destitute of popular rights ; 
they were either slavishly devoted to the Papal see, or indulged 
in a scoffing scepticism ; and they looked upon England, as we 
have ample proof, with unmitigated contempt. Is it likely that at 
thirty years of age Simon de Montfort could have so laid aside 
the feelings and habits of his youth and early manhood as to 
become all at once, in heart and soul, an Englishman? We 
think, therefore, we must place his arrival in England much 
earlier, probably on the death of his father, and when—the Earl 
of Pembroke having just succeeded to the supreme power—he 
would be more likely to obtain the earldom of Leicester than at 
a later period, when Henry was surrounded by grasping courtiers, 
ready to intercept every valuable gift. That Almeric de Montfort 
was willing so easily to concede the important fief of Leicester 
seems to us very unlikely. It is far more probable that, as is 
often the case even in the present day, the eldest son took the 
most important fief, and the next son the other, and that there- 
fore, his mother being dead, young Simon came on his own 
account to claim his maternal estates. These, as we have seen, 
were forfeited, and it was in consequence of the revolt of the 
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Earl of Leicester, the grandfather, against Henry I1* During 
the unsettled reign of Coeur de Lion, and the yet more unsettled 
reign of John, it seems likely enough that no such claim, even if 
made, would be allowed; but on the accession of Henry the 
Earl of Pembroke was especially anxious to recall the revolted 
nobles to their allegiance, and many a one would claim ‘the 
‘King’s peace’ at the hands of the great champion of freedom 
who would have little cared to receive it from the boy-King him- 
self. It does not follow that De Montfort was not in England 
until a later period because we find no mention of his name pre- 
viously to 1232; for we meet with scarcely any notice of the con- 
federate nobles until up to the time that the actual contest 
began. The date 1232, however, seems to suggest that he had 
already taken his side; for, as we have seen in the chronicle, it 
was in this year that ‘the barons who had before been against 
‘the King, were admitted to the King’s peace.’ De Montfort 
being expressly mentioned as this year doing homage for his 
lands, it seems as though he had been among the disaffected, but 
with them was again restored to favour. From henceforward 
we find him one of the chief officers in the King’s court, and on 
the Queen’s coronation exercising his hereditary office of High 
Seneschal. 

' _ His marriage, about this time, with the King’s sister Elinor, 
the young widow of the younger Earl of Pembroke, is said to 
have greatly vexed her brother: he, however, was present at the 
marriage, and not until more than a twelvemonth after did his 
open hostility break forth, and then chiefly against his sister. A 
romantic interest is sought by some of the monkish historians to be 
given to the story of this marriage, from the fact that on the young 
Earl’s death Elinor retired to Sopewell Priory ; and there, it was 


* In this revolt De Montfort’s grandmother, the Countess Petronilla, did 
good service ; for Matthew Paris tells us that when the war broke out between 
Henry and his eldest son, she, during the absence of her husband, who was 
seeking foreign aid, held the strong castle of Leicester against the King’s forces 
for a considerable time. When at length she was compelled to yield it up, she 
fled across the country into Suffolk, where she joined the Earl and his followers. 
At length, after a toilsome march and many privations, they were attacked, and 
all killed or made prisoners. Among the latter were the Earl and Countess, who 
forthwith drew from her finger a ring of priceless value, and flung it into a 
stream hard by, ‘determined it should not fall into the hands of her foemen.’ 
She was sent with the Earl to Normandy, and endured a harsh imprisonment of 
more than three years in the stern donjon keep of Falaise. It was probably to 
beguile her weary captivity while here that she cut off her long and beautiful 
hair, and wove it into a braid, which she afterwards presented to the abbey church 
of Leicester, where, as suspending one of the lamps in the choir, it was the object 
of great admiration for many generations. ‘The story of his grandmother’s 
spirited resistance of the first Plantagenet must have been familiar to Simon de 
Montfort from his childhood, and thus English politics must. have awakened 
some degree of interest in his mind cven before his arrival in England. 
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said, she took the veil of perpetual widowhood. But the vow was 
ere long broken, and then it was prophesied that sorrow should 
be their portion. De Montfort sought to avert the evil by 
vowing to join the Croises, and do battle in the Holy Land ; but 
he was ever hindered from fulfilling his vow, and at length, in 
much anxiety, he sought the counsel of that truly English prelate 
Grostéte, Bishop of Lincoln. ‘Heed it not, my son,’ said he: 
‘the good fight may be fought at home, and in it shalt thou lay 
‘down thy life.” De Montfort, we are told, willingly accepted 
the ominous prophecy, and from henceforward viewed himself as 
pledged for life or death to the cause of the great Charter. 
Apocryphal as this story probably is, it deserves notice as corro- 
borating the fact that this second war was no mere strife of 
ambitious nobles with a feeble King, but a contest solemnly 
entered into, and viewed almost as a religious duty. The story, 
too, may serve in a measure to explain the peculiarly crusading 
character which, as we shall see, was given to the ‘ barons’ war.’ 
Ere passing on, we may remark—for it is corroborative of our 
opinion that De Montfort must have early taken up his residence 
in England—that it was scarcely possible for a son to have 
differed more widely from his father in religious views than the 
younger De Montfort. His father was the slavish vassal of the 
Pope, the ferocious exterminator of the Albigenses, at the behest 
of the savage St. Dominic: the son was the friend of the excellent 
Archbishop Edmund, almost suspected of heresy from his 
advanced opinions ; of Grostéte, the detestation of High Church- 
men, and was the constant patron of the rival mendicant order 
the gentler Franciscans. Indeed, to the papal party, as to the 
royal, De Montfort was an unceasing opponent from the day 
when he first drew the sword to that when he laid down his life 
at Evesham. 

Some time after the first quarrel of the King with him De 
Montfort was sent to Gascoigny to quell the rebellion there. 
He was subsequently recalled, and then Prince Edward, a boy of 
thirteen, was appointed governor. Probably the news of the 
critical state of that province, under the rule of a mere child, 
caused Henry, in 1251, to request the citizens of London ‘ to offer, 
‘at the feast of the translation of St. Edward, large tapers at 
‘the altar of St. Edward ; namely, at every office [service] one 
‘square taper of wax.’ These tapers were, without doubt, duly 
offered ; but we should question the fervency of the citizens’ 
prayers, for Edward the Confessor was a saint in whom they felt 
little interest, and for the King, we know, still less. Henry, 
however, appears to have been satisfied; for he allowed their 
election of Mayor without objection, and at Christmas married 
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his young daughter Margaret to the young King of Scotland, 
expending most extravagant sums on the feasts and marriage 
ifts. 

But at Candlemas was the yearly day of reckoning; and 
although an empty exchequer had ceased to be aught to be 
wondered at, the enormous amount of his debts affrighted even 
the rapacious relations of the Queen. It was needful, too, that 
Henry should visit Gascoigny ; so at length, ‘ for a consideration,’ 
he assented again to confirm the two charters, although, according 
to the chronicler, it required much urgency to persuade him. 
Indeed one states, that but for the plain speaking of Simon de 
Montfort, he never would have yielded. ‘And therefore,— 


‘On Tuesday, the 13th day of May, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and thirteen other bishops, in the great hall at Westminster, 
with the assent of his lordship the King, and in his presence, and 
that of Earl Richard his brother, and many other earls and barons, 
they [the bishops] arrayed in pontificals and with lighted tapers, 
excommunicated all those who should contrive or do aught whereby 
the liberties contained in the charters which he had made to the 
barons of his realm in the ninth year of his reign should in any 
point after that day be infringed or nullified.’ 


The original phraseology of this form is, however, far more 
specific ; for it recites, ‘by whatever art or device they may seek 
‘ to violate, infringe, diminish, or alter them, whether secretly or 
‘ openly, by act, word, or counsel.’* And then the solemn anathema 
was pronounced, and the final words, ‘ Fiat, fiat, fiat, and the 
bells tolled, and the tapers were flung down and trodden out. 
A suggestive ceremony this: it probably made a temporary 
impression on ‘the waxen heart of the King,’ as we find him 


soon after rather in a giving mood towards the good citizens of 
London ; for— 


‘At the same time the King, by a new charter, confirmed unto 
the citizens of London all their franchises, laws, and customs, both 
used and disused, which they had in the time of Henry I.; and 
further granted seven pounds sterling should be allowed yearly 
for their farm of the church of St. Paul; and that the Mayor, who 
was wont to be presented to the King only, wherever in England he 
might be, should in future be presented to the barons of the Ex- 
chequer, at Westminster, in case the King should not be in London 


at the time when the Mayor was elected. And be it also 
known,’— 


continues the chronicler, evidently astonished at the cheap 
bargain, ‘ that the citizens then gave five hundred marks to his 


* Vide Foedera, vol. i. p. 289, last edition, in which alone it appears. 
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‘ lordship the King, for obtaining that charter.’ So, for once, both 
King and citizens were well satisfied with each other ; and when, 
on the morrow of Ascension Day, ‘the whole community as- 
‘ sembled in the churchyard at Westminster to take leave of the 
‘ King,’ he was doubtless received with acclamations to which 
he had long been a stranger; and the oath at Paul’s Cross of 
‘fealty to Sir Edward, during the King’s absence, was taken 
willingly, although the hated name of the Queen was associated 
with that of her son in the government. 

To the aged Bishop of Lincoln the last ecclesiastical act in 
which he took part must have awakened many recollections and 
many forebodings. Before the summer closed he died, and it 
was said that he summoned De Montfort to his death-bed, and 
again pledged him to the cause of the great Charter. De 
Montfort’s sons were under his care, and he is said to have laid 
his hand on the head of the eldest with the prophecy, ‘ Alas, my 
‘son, thou and thy father shall both die on one day!’ But still 
undismayed, even by the prophecy of a dying man, De Montfort 
is said to have again accepted the pledge, not only unfalteringly, 
but ‘ with joy and gladness.’ 

The next four years saw Henry become deeper and deeper 
involved in debt. The marriage of his eldest son, Edward, to 
Elinor of Castile, the gentle and beautiful Queen whose 
memorial crosses have given her a lasting fame, was celebrated 
with reckless extravagance. Then the King of Scotland and his 
Queen came, ‘and the King held a great and most noble court ;’ 
and then came the delegates from Germany to offer Earl 
Richard, the King’s brother, the imperial crown, and they were 
to be welcomed with high feastings and rich presents. So all 
things grew worse and worse. Of little avail to an indignant 
people was it to be told that the King had ordered the most 
exquisite plate and jewellery, had directed ‘the whole story of 
‘ Antioch’ to be painted in his great hall, and had summoned 
Italian artists to inlay with the most precious marbles the shrine 
and pavement in St. Edward’s Chapel. Little heeded they that 
the haughty Queen arrayed herself in robes of the most beautiful 
and costliest texture, and washed her dainty hands in rose-water 
poured from a ewer made in form of a peacock of enamelled 
gold set with sapphires and emeralds. The trader pointed angrily 
to his bundles of unpaid tallies, and the populace chorused the 
rude ballad that bade the King remember that it was better to 
eat off wood and pay with silver, than to eat otf silver and pay 
with wood. 

Anxiously did Henry and his faithful treasurer De Haverhull 
seek about for ‘ways and means’ to defray his enormous expendi- 
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ture—to retrench never entered the royal mind—and from 
several entries in the chronicle before us we find he was eagerly 
watching for opportunities to impose some fine on his ‘ good city 
‘of London. Sometimes he was successful ; but the poor Jews, 
whom, Matthew Paris says, he was accustomed to eall ‘the 
‘ honey-bees of the King’s hive,’ offered a safer chance of spoliation 
to the needy monarch than the haughty and pugnacious citizens. 
The old worn-out story, which, however, Chaucer has told very 
touchingly, was revived, and— 


‘In the same year [1256], on the feast of St. Cecilia, two-and- 
ninety Jews were brought to Westminster from Lincoln, and were 
imprisoned in the Tower of London for the death of a certain male 
child whom they purposely slew at Lincoln in despite of the Chris- 
tian faith. Eighteen of these, who, when the King was at Lincoln, 
had declined to put themselves upon the verdict of Christians without 
Jews, and had been then indicted for the same before the King, 
were on the same day drawn, and after the hour of dinner and 
towards the close of the day, hanged. The other seventy-four were 
taken back to the Tower.’ 


Doubtless the eighteen were hanged because they would not, or 
could not, pay a sufficient sum for their ransom ; and this seems 
to us the reason why the execution was postponed to such an 
unusually late hour. Those committed to the Tower, we doubt 
not, were mulcted heavily, and thus money was provided for the 
approaching Christmas feast.* 

But at length the crisis drew near. Not content with his 
reckless expenditure at home, Henry was seduced by bis evil 
adviser, the Pope, to offer his second son Edmund, a mere boy, 
as competitor for the crown of Sicily ; so he told his Parliament 


in 1257 that he was pledged to the Pope to repay 14,000 marks 


(£160,000 present money), with interest, the modest sum which 
the holy father pretended he had advanced for the expenses 
of the war. Nor was the worthy pontiff so forbearing as the 
people ; for he threatened the King not only with a revocation of 
the grant to his son, but with excommunication, if the money 
were not immediately repaid. ‘ Whocan deny, as Hallam truly 
says, ‘ that measures beyond the ordinary course of the constitu- 
‘tion were necessary to control so prodigal a sovereign?’ The 
barons therefore met in solemn deliberation ; but their counsels 
seem to have been marked by no precipitancy, for not until the 


* In his exactions from the Jews, Henry seems to have emulated his father ; 
for on one occasion he mulcted them of 20,000 marks (almost £200,000 present 
money), and Aaron, of York, piteously affirmed to Matthew Paris that the King 
on various occasions had robbed him of nearly as large a sum. 
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following spring were decisive measures adopted. Meanwhile 
that great agent in popular risings, scarcity of food, rendered the 
people desperate ; for ‘in this year was a failure of the crops, 
‘upon which famine ensued to such a degree that the people 
‘from the villages resorted to the city for food ; and there, upon 
‘the famine waxing still greater, many thousands perished ; and 
‘many thousands more would have died of hunger had not corn 
‘just then arrived from Almaine. There was now no longer 
delay. The confederate barons came to the Parliament at 
Westminster, but armed and with their followers. ‘Am I your 
‘prisoner?’ said the King. ‘No, sire, replied the Earl of Nor- 
folk ; ‘but we are determined to maintain the liberties of the land.’ 
Henry had no alternative now but to take one of his convenient 
oaths ; so he swore by the altar and shrine of St. Edward that he 
would yield to ‘his natural people.’ The barons, who well knew 
the value of Henry’s oaths, however, insisted that a Parliament 
should forthwith be held, in which twenty-four persons should be 
appointed, half by the King and half by themselves, to reform 
the state of the kingdom. 

As the popular view of the approaching contest is, that it was 
a mere feud of some half-dozen discontented and ambitious 
nobles with their sovereign, it will be as well ere passing on to 
point out who the leaders really were and what stake they had 
in the kingdom. First among them, the head and hand in all 
their doings, was Simon de Montfort. On his father’s side he 
took rank among the princely nobles of southern Europe, he was 
brother-in-law to the King, and possessed in his own right the 
important earldom of Leicester, and the hereditary office of High 
Seneschal. Next in active service was the Earl of Norfolk, 
Roger de Bigod: he held one hundred and _ twenty-five knights’ 
fees in Norfolk and Suffolk, and from his strong castle of 
Bungay the royal power had in former days been successfully 
defied. He was viewed as a petty sovereign in the eastern 
counties, and he held in the King’s court the office of Earl 
Marshal. The Earl of Gloucester, who during the earlier period 
of the contest did good service, was probably in extent of posses- 
sions even superior to the two former. He was feudal lord of 
Bristol, a port at that time only inferior to London, Southampton, 
and Boston, and held a large portion of Gloucestershire and the 
adjacent counties. William de Fortibus, Earl of Albemarle, 
was scarcely less powerful than the others : he held large estates 
in Hampshire and Dorsetshire, and the whole of the Isle of 
Wight. Indeed, so important were his fiefs, that on his death 
some years afterwards Henry took possession of his daughter and 
heiress Aveline, and married her to his son Edmund. The fifth 
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baron was Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Hereford: he possessed 
large estates on the borders of Wales, and was esteemed so highly 
by Henry that he stood godfather to his eldest son Prince 
Edward. He went to the Holy Land in 1250, and he seems to 
have joined in this contest from religious views. That fine relic of 
old London, Austin Friars Church, is a memorial of him ; for he 
founded the house of Augustine friars there, and in that church 
he was buried. To these the Earls of Warwick and of Derby may 
be added, barons scarcely so powerful as the first five, but having 
a standing among the highest nobility, and both exercising a 
wide influence in their respective counties. Each of these 
nobles it will therefore be seen had more to lose than to gain by 
joining in a popular outbreak. 

The Parliament which was to reform the wrongs of so many 
years’ misgovernment met at Oxford on the 11th of June, 1258. 
‘The Mad Parliament’ it is called in the chronicle before us, 
although strangely enough it goes on to state, ‘in which Parlia- 
‘ment it was ordained by certain earls and barons of England 
‘that those bad customs should be abolished through which 
‘the realm had been, in the time of this King, so long and so 
‘immoderately oppressed and aggrieved, and that by this same 
‘King and others among the most powerful men of the realm.’ 
There was therefore certainly ‘method in this madness.” The 
best account of the Oxford Parliament will be found in the 
Burton Annals, which have preserved, too, the form of the oath 
taken by the Parliament, and also of ‘the twenty-four’ to whom 
were committed the charge of the ‘Oxford Provisions’ As we 
have never met with a translation of these oaths, we have 
— them here as closely as possible from the Norman- 

rench 


‘Oath of the Commons of England at Oxford.—‘‘ We [inserting 
the name] cause it to be known to all folk, that we have sworn on 
the holy Gospels, and are all bound together by this oath, and pro- 
mise in good faith that each one of us and altogether will aid each 
other in doing right against all, and in refraining from what we 
cannot do without ill-doing, saving our faith to the King and the 
crown. And we promise by the same oath that we will by no 
means take land, or anything by which this oath may be violated or 
in any way impaired; and if any do contrary to this, we deliver him 
to the enemy of mankind.’’’ 


The oath of the ‘twenty-four ’— 


‘We swear on the holy Gospels that, to the honour of God, the 
faith of the King, and profit of the realm, we will arrange and 
transact with the aforesaid jurors as to the reformation and amend- 
ment of the estates of the realm; and that neither for gift nor for 
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romise, for love nor for hate, nor for aught either by gain or by 
oss, will we otherwise than loyally do, according to the letter sent 
by the King on these matters.’ 


The ‘Oxford Provisions,’ the result of these deliberations, are 
tolerably well known ; and while the enactments that the royal 
castles should not be held by foreigners, that foreigners should 
not have custody of the royal wards, that no new forests or 
warrens should be made, and that the revenues of each county 
should not be let to farm, were rather amplifications of the two 
charters than new enactments ; those that decreed three Parlia- 
ments should be held every year, at which four knights, chosen 
from each county, should attend, and that high-sheriffs should 
be appointed each year, not by royal mandate, but by vote of 
the frecholders, must have appeared most injurious to the kingly 
prerogatives. Might it not be in consequence of these large 
concessions of popular rights that the chronicler before us, and 
Wykes, the most ultra-monarchical of all our middle-age writers, 
join in naming this important assembly ‘the Mad Parliament’? 
By some writers it has been thought that commoners sat in this 
Parliament as well as in the later one at Westminster. ‘The title 
of the first oath certainly appears to sustain that opinion, but we 
have no specific notice of their doing so. The rising importance 
of the people is, however, proved by the direction that ‘the 
‘statutes of Oxford and Magna Charta shall be proclaimed in 
‘Latin French, and English.’ 

There seems to have been quick work in this Parliament ; for 
in little more than a month, on the morrow of St. Mary 
Magdalen (July 22nd),— 


‘His lordship the King, being at Westminster, there came certain 
of the barons, namely, the Earl Marshal and Sir Simon de Mont- 
fort, John Fitz-Geoffrey, and others, bringing with them a certain 
charter, to which were appended the seals of many barons, as well 
as the seal of his lordship the King, of his son Edward, who gave 
their assent, and made oath that they would hold and observe what- 
ever the aforesaid barons should provide for the advantage and 
amendment of the realm; the persons so sent putting the Mayor 
and aldermen and others of the city to the question whether they 
would assent to the provisions so made by them. The Mayor 
accordingly, and other citizens, who could not obtain leave to speak 
thereon with his lordship the King, at once holding conference 
among themselves, consented to observe the said provisions, and 
made oath to do so, and set the common seal of the city to the 
charter before mentioned, saving, however, all their liberties and 
customs. Afterwards the barons held conference from day to day, 
sometimes at the New Temple, sometimes elsewhere, as to reforming 
for better the usages and customs of the realm. After this it was 
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published in the city that no one of the King’s household, or any 
other person, should take anything in the city except at the will of 
the venders,* saving, however, the King’s rightful prisage of wines.’ 


From more reliable testimony than that of the chronicle 
before us, we know that London welcomed naturally enough 
the Oxford Provisions ‘with vehement joy.’ The chronicler 
proves, in spite of himself, the good order that prevailed ; for 
after recording that Hugh Bigod, brother of the Earl of 
Norfolk, was appointed Chief Justiciar, he finds no greater 
grievance than that he allowed the pillory to fall into ruin, 
and that he permitted the bakers, who gave shorter weight 
than ever, to ‘ride in the tumbrel,’ instead of awarding them 
the more ancient and orthodox punishment. Still, London, he 
allows, went on prosperously, although for some years to come 
we have a grumbling refrain about the dilapidated pillory. In 
the following year ‘a great and long Parliament’ was held at 
Westminster, when the Oxford Provisions were read, and sentence 
of excommunication pronounced by the bishops against ‘ all who 
‘should make any attempt’ (on them). But Henry, as usual, 
from the very time he took his oath, was seeking for absolution 
from it. He meanwhile behaved most amiably to his liege 
subjects, and came to Paul’s Cross before he went over to 
France, and made a most gracious speech. 

Meanwhile the Parliament appears to have held many 
sittings, and a feud between Prince Edward and the Earl of 
Gloucester threatened the peace of the city. It was therefore 
determined, ‘that all persons of fifteen years and upwards 
‘should be provided with arms, that the city gates should be 
‘closed at night, and watched by armed men.’ The King however 
returned, kept high festival at Christmas, and summoned a 


* Much misapprehension has arisen from phrases like this; and some writers 
have actually asserted that our Plantagenets sent their purveyors into the city, 
or into the various markets throughout the country, to seize with ‘strong hand’ 
whatever was wanting for the royal household. Now the testimony of the 
Close Rolls, not to seek further, will prove that this was never the case. There 
‘was an average price fixed generally, and at that price the royal household was 
to be supplied, to the exclusion, it might be, of all other purchasers. Thus, did 
any worthy alderman, with ‘good silver tried and weighed,’ visit the well- 
stocked warehouses in Chepe, for costly spiceries for his Christmas feastings, 
Simon de Passilawe (Henry’s most hated purveyor) stood ready with his list— 
the nutmegs, the cinnamon, the mace, the ‘ hundred-weight of almonds’—and he 
must be first supplied, it might be to well-nigh emptying the trader’s ware- 
house, on the mere order of the royal treasurer, which the seller well knew 
would only be warrant for the detested tally, to be exchanged—the saints knew 
when—for silver, very probably neither pure nor of full weight. - It was the 
annoyance, full as much as the injustice, that so chafed our forefathers. The 
notice in the text therefore seems to allow the London trader to refuse to sell if 
he did not like the terms of payment. 
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Folkmote in February, 1261, at which ‘all persons of the age of 
‘twelve years and upwards should take the oath of fealty to 
‘him and his son.’ Henry, although careless enough himself in 
the matter of oaths, seems to have had a firm belief that they 
were thoroughly binding on others. But during the year 
dissensions broke out between the barons and the King, who 
now was aided by the astute counsels of his brother Richard, 
who, having spent an immense sum in prosecuting his empty 
claim to the crown of Germany, had returned home to attempt 
a second spoliation of Englishmen. 

In Lent the following year Henry received the bull for 
which he had waited so long, and which absolved him and all 
others from the oath they had taken to observe the Oxford 
Provisions. This was read at Paul’s Cross, and excited the 
utmost rage of the citizens, a rage which was increased tenfold 
when in the autumn of the same year De Montfort appeared at 
the council with a brief fromthe Pope confirming these very 
provisions. De Montfort is said to have flung it with indignant 
contempt on the table. The King soon after returned from 
France ; and ruefully enough, on learning this new dodge of the 
holy pontiff, once more solemnly swore to observe them, and 
issued precepts that they should be observed throughout the 
kingdom. But at this very time the Queen, who, as Rishanger 
states, ‘irritated by female wrath, had opposed these provisions 
‘ to the utmost of her power,’ had gone over to France, carrying 
with her a large portion of the crown jewels, which she 
deposited with the Templars at Paris, doubtless as pledges for a 
loan which she soon after effected. His son Edward had 
returned from France with a large following of Burgundians ; 
his brother Richard stood ready to forsake the barons’ cause, 
to which he had hitherto professed adherence: so Henry 
determined to make another attempt to rid himself of this 
obnoxious oath, at the same time sending orders to the Cinque 
Ports to seize arms and shipping. As a final means of deter- 
mining the disputes between him and his barons, an agree- 
ment was now entered into by some of them with the King, to 
request the King of France (Louis IX.) to arbitrate between 
them. To this agreement De Montfort was no party, for he 
well knew how impossible it was that the arbitrator should give 
a just award. St. Louis might be well qualified enough to 
award justice between the peasants, who, as Joinville tells us, 
flocked to his judgment-seat beneath the spreading oak at 
Vincennes ; but the weak and amiable King, with his dreams 
of patriarchal government, was all unfitted to arbitrate 
between,— 
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‘Men who knew their rights, and knowing dared maintain,” 


and a monarch whom the strongest oaths could not bind. 

As might be expected, therefore, the award utterly ignored 
the rights of the commons, flung the whole power of appointing 
public officers into the hands of the King, at the same time 
kindly recommending Henry to ‘withhold and remit all 
‘rancour against the said barons. The whole document is 
inserted in the chronicle; and when we read, among other 
galling decrees, that ‘it shall be lawful for aliens to remain 
‘in security within the same realm, and that the said King shall 
‘be at liberty to call aliens to his counsels in such manner 
‘as aforesaid,’ and that ‘the King shall have full power and 
‘ free rule within his realm,’ we may easily imagine the rage of 
the citizens when it was publicly read at Paul’s Cross. Happily 
for the more scrupulous of the barons, who felt themselves 
bound to submit to the award, the succeeding words afforded 
them ample justification in withdrawing their assent: ‘ Also that 
‘he shall be in the same position, and with the same plenary 
‘ power in all things and by all things, that he was in before 
‘the time aforesaid.’ Poor St. Louis, better acquainted with 
the lives of the saints than with European politics, he was 
. evidently not aware of the two great charters, although his own 
father had been invited over to maintain the first; so with 
heartiest good-will the people listened to the closing paragraphs, 
which stringently decreed that ‘all the praiseworthy customs of 
‘the realm which before-time existed’ should be solemnly 
observed. 

War was now inevitable. Indeed, both barons and people 
must have exercised much forbearance in preventing its 
breaking out sooner. The city, which was soon to take an 
important part, seems to have been under very good govern- 
ment. Their Mayor, Fitz-Thomas, whom, as the chronicler 
bitterly remarks, ‘the wretched people chose from year to year, 
was evidently an excellent magistrate. On occasion of an attack 
on the Jews in 1264, probably for plunder, by some of the 
retainers of the barons who were lodged near London, the 
chronicler is compelled to allow that those who were saved owed 
their safety to the Mayor and justiciars, who sent them to the 
Tower for security, together with the chest that contained their 
legal documents. This notice is important, for the attack upon 
the Jews has been charged upon De Montfort and the citizens. 
Vigorous preparations were now made for warfare. 


‘The Londoners appointed one of their number, Thomas de 
Piwelsdone, to be their constable, and as marshal Stephen 
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Bukerel, at whose summons, upon hearing the great bell of St. 
Paul’s, all the people of the city were to sally forth, and not other- 
wise; being well prepared as well by night as by day, and well 
armed, to follow the standards of the said constable and marshal, 
wheresoever they might think proper to lead them. After this 
Hugh le Despenser, the justiciar who then had charge of the 
Tower, with a countless multitude of Londoners, went forth from 
the city following the standards of the constable and marshal.’ 


Their destination was to Isleworth, then a manor of Richard, 
the King’s brother, and this they laid waste. We are rather 
surprised at Mr. Riley characterizing this proceeding as a ‘foul 
‘work of pillage and devastation,’ only suited to the darkest 
period of the dark ages. It was according to all recognised laws 
of warfare, an attack by a regularly constituted force, just like 
that at a later period on Basing House; but, unfortunately, even 
in this present enlightened age, acrossahe Atlantic, both Federals 
and Confederates can point to too many similar cases.* 

Meanwhile ‘the Earl of Leicester came to London, and many 
‘of the barons with him. Immediately upon this his lordshi 
‘the King, and Sir Edward, with a strong force, fought at North- 
‘ampton, and took that place and the castle, as well also Peter 
‘de Montfort and Simon the Earl's son” The barons and the 
Londoners now prepared to meet the King, who had advanced 
southward. They therefore, under their great leader, marched 
to Rochester, which they took, and then, learning that the King 
was in the neighbourhood of Lewes, they set forth from the city, 
determined to give him battle. A singularly religious character 
was given to this strife for freedom. Each combatant bore a 
white cross on his breast and shoulder ; they advanced to the 
battle-field singing hymns; and Walter Cantilupe, the spirited 
Bishop of Worcester, who went before them, exhorted them to 
‘take up the sword for righteousness,’ and then solemnly blessed 
and absolved the kneeling army. In the true spirit of feudal 
warfare the barons, ere engaging with the King’s forces, ‘sent 
‘letters to his lordship the King.’ These, with the answers, are 
eae and the mixture of respect and firmness with which the 

ing is addressed is worthy especial notice. The King’s answer 
is very vituperative, and it concludes, ‘We do care nothing for 
‘your assurances or for your love, but, as being our enemies, do 


* We cannot but smile, too, at his scorn of the loud and boisterous shouts 
in common hall. We can assure Mr. Riley that we have witnessed as deafening 
an uproar in Guildhall as ever could have met the ears of the hooded fathers of 
the city, and scenes of almost as great violence asin the old days of badges, and 
banners, and speechifyings, and all the hurly-burly of a bitterly contested elec- 
tion. The ‘ younger generation’ are scarcely aware how much of the cool and 
quiet proceedings at public meetings are owing, not to their superior enlighten~- 
ment, but to the arrangements of the new police. 
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‘defy you.’ A joint letter from ‘Richard, King of the Romans, 
‘and Edward, of the illustrious King of England the first-born, 
‘and all other the barons and nobles,’ addressed to De Montfort 
and the Earl of Gloucester, flings back defiance: ‘ We, therefore, 
‘do wish you to know that you, as public enemies, by enemies 
‘are defied by all and singular of us; and that from this time 
‘forward we will, with all our mind and strength, wheresoever 
‘we shall have the means of so doing, do our utmost to inflict 
‘injury alike upon your persons and your possessions.’ 

The battle or mise of Lewes was fought on the 15th of May, 
and, as is well known, resulted in a triumph of the popular cause 
as complete as that of Naseby. ‘For God dissolved the courage 
‘of their foemen, and loosed the strength of their limbs,’ says 
Rishanger ; and in wondering admiration of the glorious victory 
the author of a long contemporary Latin poem remarks,— 


‘The number of the King’s party far exceeded that of the barons ; 
but this was by the will of Masien, lest any should boast of it. 
Let all the honour be given to Christ, in whom we trust, for he at 
once commands, and conquers, and reigns. The Lord defended 
those who were pure with the shield of truth. May the Lord bless 
Simon de Montfort, his sons, and his companions in arms, who 
have so boldly fought in compassion of the sad fate of Englishmen, 
so unspeakably trampled under feet. . . . But,’ he concludes, 
‘we pray the conquerors may not attribute their success to them- 
selves, but what Paul says be observed by them, ‘‘ He that would 


- rejoice, let him rejoice inGod.’”” May Almighty power perfect what 


it has begun, and restore to its vigour the kingdom of the English 
people, that glory may be to Himself and peace to His elect, until 
they come to that land whither He shall lead them.’ 


Might not just such an exhortation have been listened to by 
the members of the Long Parliament when assembled in West- 
minster Abbey on some ‘thanksgiving day’? Surely men whose 
eulogists could write thus, in the first exultation of victory, could 
not have been the turbulent nobles and lawless commons which 
popular history represents. 

It is curious that we have contemporary celebrations of this, 
which doubtless appeared as the ‘crowning mercy’ to that age, 
in Latin, Norman-French, and English, all breathing a similar 
spirit of admiration for De Montfort and devotion to the cause. 
The Norman-French ballad dwells with much delight on the 
great leader’s name: ‘II est appelé De Montfort ;’ and very pro- 
perly, for he is a mound of great strength; moreover, he is a 
true knight, loving the right and hating all wrong; so no 
wonder he has gained the mastery. The English ballad, the 
very oldest of our political songs, is pleasantly distinguished by 
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hearty English humour. It ridicules the avarice and cunning of 
the King’s brother, and represents him anticipating by three 
hundred years Don Quixote’s celebrated encounter with the 
windmills, telling us how, as he went to the relief of Windsor, 
he mistook them for mangonels, and made a valorous attack on 
them with his sword. The bitter hostility of the commons to 
Prince Edward, who from his youth seems to have exhibited a 
remarkably ferocious character, is forcibly brought out in the 
last verse. He had been taken prisoner, and was conveyed to 
Dover in custody of his cousin, De Montfort’s eldest son. 


‘ Be thou lief, be thou loath, Sir Edward : 
Thou shalt ride spurless on thy lyard [grey war-horse | 
All the right way to Dover ward; 
Shalt thou never more break forward, 
And that rueth thee sore. 
Edward, thou didst as a shreward, 
Forsook thine eme’s lore [uncle’s teaching ]. 
Richard, though thou be ever trichard [deceitful], 
Tricken shalt thou never more.’ 


We have merely modernized the spelling, and the English verse 
written just six hundred years ago is perfectly intelligible. 

Not only did the King, his brother, and his eldest son, become 
prisoners, but two of his justiciars, and ‘ twenty-three barons 
‘who bore banners’ were taken or slain. The King’s half- 
brothers fled to Pevensey, and from thence escaped to France. 
The battle was fought early in the morning, and on the same 
night ‘ it was provided and ordained between the King and the 
‘ barons, that the Oxford Provisions should stand unshaken, and 
‘if aught in them should need correction, the same should be 
‘ duly corrected by four of the most noble men in England. On 
the morrow of Ascension Day the victorious army entered London 
amid great rejoicings. Many of the captive nobles were com- 
mitted to the Tower ; Prince Edward was kept as hostage at 
‘Dover ; but the King seems to have been held in a kind fof 
honourable captivity ‘ at St. Paul’s,’ probably the mansion of the 
Bishop of London. Meanwhile the Queen, who was now joined 
in France by her uncle, Peter of Savoy, and the King’s half- 
brothers, raised an army in Flanders, and threatened invasion ; 
but the people flocked together with such hearty good-will to 
defend their coasts, and the mariners of the Cinque Ports mus- 
tered in such force, that ‘the aliens’ did not dare to approach. 

The land being now at rest, early in the following yeargthe 
great Parliament was held in the Chapter House of Westminster ; 
that Parliament which was to become famous through all time ; 
for to it the chief cities and towns were required ‘ each to choose 
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‘ and send two discreet, loyal, and honest men.’ The summoning 
such a council emphatically contradicts the assertion that the 
barons were influenced by a mere selfish love of power. It also 
wholly disproves the charge of ambitious projects so often 
brought against De Montfort. It is by dismissing popular 
legislative assemblies, not by summoning and increasing them, 
that the first steps towards arbitrary power are gained. The 
people seem to have viewed this innovation with great joy, 
* although,’ as Mr. Blaanw admirably remarks, ‘ none could have 
‘ foreseen, when they dropped the precious seed into the ready soil, 
‘ the long succession of abundant harvests which were to spring 
‘ from it, and bless the land with all the elements of peace and 
‘plenty. Perhaps the great leader, when he looked round upon 
that large assembly, convened ‘on the octaves of St. Hilary, 
* 1265,’ might have felt some premonition of the magnitude of 
the work in which he had been engaged, and, while rejoicing in its 
completion, felt that his part was done. Doubtless it was a day 
of proud triumph to him ; unfortunately it was his last. 

As spring drew on, war again broke out on the Welsh marches ; 
and this, which might have been quickly suppressed, gained 
strength from the rumour that the Earl of Gloucester was no 
longer pledged heart and sword to the barons’ cause. This was 
the young Earl, his father having died some time before; and the 
young man, who had not numbered twenty years, not impro- 
bably felt slight interest in the counsels of men all past the 
middle age, and chafed under the just authority of their great 
leader. A dissension ere long arose between them ; ‘for the Earl 
‘ of Gloucester said that many of the articles which had been 
‘ prepared at Oxford and Lewes had not been fully observed. 
De Montfort seems to have treated his young colleague with 
much forbearance, and the question was referred to arbitration, 
which, for some cause—probably the open defection of Gloucester 
soon after—was never carried into effect. 

War now drew on in earnest, and the champion of freedom 
braced on his mail for a conflict which was only to end with his 
life. From the time of his brief Christmas feastings at Kenil- 
worth De Montfort never again saw his wife or two youngest 
children. The Countess, as we find from the curious roll of her 
household expenses, passed the spring and summer at the various 
strong castles held by the barons ; and, from many an entry of 
expenses for letters sent to nobles and burgesses, she seems to 
have been as earnestly engaged in the cause as her husband.* 


* This roll, very curious for the glimpses it gives us of ‘castle life,’ represents 
her at Abingdon, at Odiham, at Wallingford, and other castles, and she iinally 
takes up her residenc: at Dover. The entries respecting messengers sent with 
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De Montfort proceeded to Hereford Castle with the King and 
Prince Edward ; and here, reckless of his knightly faith, the 
Prince, that bright spring morning, leaped on the fleet steed 
Roger de Mortimer had sent him, and rode away to join the 
young Earl of Gloucester. Edward was soon after joimed by 
William de Valence and the barons of the Welsh marches ; and 
unwilling as yet to attack the father, they attacked the younger 
Simon de Montfort at Kenilworth, and took many of the barons 
prisoners. Meanwhile the father waited long for his son, who 
was to join him, and at length with the King crossed the Severn 
at Worcester, and proceeded to Evesham. 

It was here, on the 4th of August, De Montfort, now hemmed 
in by the forces of Gloucester and Mortimer, determined to await 
the coming of his son, unconscious of the defeat he had sustained. 
In the grey of the morning the aged warrior, from the tower of 
Evesham Abbey, looked into the misty distance, and saw banners 
faintly gleaming. There, foremost, was the white lion of the 
De Montforts ; there the well-known banners of his friends ; and 
likely enough he looked forward to a second victory, as com- 
plete, but more decisive than Lewes. But these were the 
banners snatched from the defeated barons, and displayed to 
deceive the expecting army. And in such order did they come 
on that De Montfort, even in the first pang of disappointment, 
could say, ‘By the arm of St. James, they come on skilfully ; 
‘but they have learnt it from me.’ Again Walter Cantilupe 
blessed and absolved the devoted band ; but De Montfort per- 
ceived at once the overwhelming danger. ‘May the Lord have 
‘mercy on our souls, for our bodies are the enemies’, said he; 
and then he earnestly prayed his friends to save themselves by 
flight. No one availed himself of the generous offer. ‘Let me 
‘ fight this battle,’ said his eldest son, Henry. ‘Far be it from 
‘me, my dear son: I have grown old in wars, but you may do 
‘ further service.’ But the son would not forsake the father, nor 
would his friends their old tried companion in arms. Sur- 
rounded by them, he battled ‘like a giant,’ says one chronicler, 
‘for the liberties of England.” He was ere long unhorsed 
and unhelmed ; but there, with his white hair streaming to 


letters are very suggestive. She sends to the Countesses of Lincoln and 
Gloucester, to the sheriff of Southampton, and to the burgesses of various towns. 
She gives a treat, too, to the burgesses’ wives at Dover, and she sends presents 
of wine to most of the castellans where she has sojourned. The entries as to 
provisions prove the largeness of the household; but there are few of those 
miscellaneous entries which often so vividly illustrate our forefathers’ social 
life. There is one entry of sewing-silk for her daughter's embroidery ; and 
‘twenty-four ells of russet, twelve of black serge, and white lambskins,’ in 
August, indicate the defeat at Evesham, and her sad bereavement of husband 
and eldest son. 
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the wind, he stood ‘like a strong tower,’ while his friends Basset, 
Le, Despenser, his son, and many others, fell around him. He 
was called on to surrender: ‘Never to dogs and perjurers ; 
‘never, but to God alone!’ was the reply. There he stood, 
wielding his two-handed sword against his assailants, ‘with a 
‘cheerful countenance,’ until at length a coward blow from 
behind stretched him dead with his friends. 

That night there was bitter wailing in every homestead 
whither the sad news came, and many were the laments over 
the great leader of the commons who should never fight for 
them more. But ere long a superstitious age found reliet in be- 
lieving how that ‘ valiant knight, now gone up with all his com- 
‘ pany to everlasting joy,’ might be there engaged in watching 
over them, and, as the contemporary Norman-French ballad 
told, would, with St. Thomas, ever be their helper. But with 
even a firmer faith did the English clergy join in the popular 
feeling. The traitor slain at Evesham was the saintly martyr. 

‘Salve, Symon Montisfortis, 
Totius flos militiz ; 
Duras peenas passus mortis, 
Protector gentis Angliee ! 
Sis pro nobis intercessor 
Apud Deum, qui defensor 
In terris extiteras,’ 


sang the monks in the abbey church; and the mutilated body 
was placed in a gorgeous shrine, and hundreds flocked thither to 
receive help and healing. 

The victory at Evesham might be considered as a triumph by 
the cowardly King, inasmuch as it removed from him a foeman 
whom he had always hated ; but the principles for which De 
Montfort laid down his life became the heritage of the land. 
Even in the slight measure of punishment inflicted on the 
survivors of the battle we perceive how powerful the barons’ 
party was still. None of the barons, though taken fighting 
against their sovereign, were put to death. A heavy fine, and 
in one case a short imprisonment, was all the penalty. Among 
the commons not a single traitor was sent to the gallows-tree ; 
and although the good city of London sutfered a series of 
vexatious annoyances for some years after, and had to pay 
pretty largely, still even the Mayor Fitz-Thomas and his 
coadjutors only suffered imprisonment. Against the Countess 
of Leicester, although his own sister, Henry’s hostility seems 
to have been strangely bitter. He refused his pardon, and 
drove her from Dover to take refuge in France, where she soon 
after died in the convent of Montargis. Her second son, Simon, 
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held out in Kenilworth Castle against Edward for sixteen 
months, and at length was allowed to march out with the other 
barons, each with horse and armour, and knightly weapons ; 
and he subsequently received a pension equal to about £5,000 
a year, on the mere condition of going abroad. If we contrast 
the state of things after the death of the great leader of the 
thirteenth century with that at the ‘glorious Restoration,’ we 
shall see that what four centuries later shamed not a Stuart 
even one of the meanest of our Plantagenets dared not to do. 
The portion of history which we have been contemplating is 
important in many respects ; but we have been concerned to 
treat it chiefly with a view to vindicate the character and 
motives of one of our earliest patriots. Surely in the long bead- 
roll of our martyrs for freedom, the namg of Simon de Montfort 
should ever have a place. 


Arr. V.—English Orthodoxy as it Is and as it Might be. By G. Vance 
Ssoru, B.A., Ph.D. London: Longmans. 


MopERN Unitarians assure us that Evangelical Nonconformists 
evince a great want of foresight, of large views in relation to the 
necessary, progress of thought, by inserting doctrinal articles in the 
Trust Deeds relating to their property. Dr. Smith, whose publica- 
tion we place at the head of this paper, has reiterated this charge 
at some length. Among Independents we have rarely known an 
intelligent layman who has had any doubt either as to the 
policy or duty of the practice of his denomination on this point, 
and we have reason to think there is not more than one in fifty 
among Independent ministers who does not substantially concur 
in it. But so much crude thinking has been published, not only 
of late, but for a long while past, on this subject, that we have 
deemed it good once for all to record our judgment concerning 
it, and to state some of the reasons on which that judgment is 
founded. We have little hope of convincing our Unitarian 
censors, but we may do something towards supplying a word in 
season, and confirming enlightened purpose in other quarters. 

The legislative and administrative action of the civil power 
in relation to the Established Church may be false in principle 
and mischievous in tendency, while its limited action in relation 
to the public property of Nonconformists may be reasonable and 
salutary. Civil government is not a device of the Evil One, 
though much that is sometimes said concerning it might lead 
one to think so. It is, after all, ‘the ordinance of God;’ and in 
the measure in which it is a terror to evil-doers, and a praise 
to those who do well, it embodies the mind of God in relation 
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to human interests as truly, though not in the same form or 
extent, as the Gospel does. Reverence for magistracy, accord- 
ingly, is a religious duty. Hence if there be any form in which 
the magistrate may act in relation to ‘body or goods’ in the case 
of religious communities without entrenching on religious liberty, 
such action in our judgment may be admissible. It is not 
a necessity that all relation between the two elements should be 
a relation between the pure and the impure. Civil government 
and revealed religion are from the same source, and there must 
be points in common between them. 

It is confessed that the action of the civil power in relation to 
the English Church is exceptionable, not only in so far as it is 
action which levies religious taxes, and levies them on one 
part of the community for the sole benefit of another, but 
also inasmuch as in cases of difference there are always considera- 
tions which tend to bias the mind of those who have to pronounce 
judgment upon them. The lords of the Privy Council are sure 
to look on such questions as have recently come before them 
with the eyes of Erastian statesmen. In their view the Church 
is a national institution—is, in fact, the nation. Hence the 
reputation and peace of the Church are, in their estimation, of 
_ the greatest moment, and they will hardly be likely to concern 
themselves with what is absolutely true or false in its teaching, 
so much as with what may happen to be expedient. What 
is for the nation should, as far as possible, be adapted to the 
nation. The decision in the Gorham case with respect to bap- 
tism, and in the Williams and Wilson case on future punish- 
ment and inspiration, betray very perceptibly the presence of 
this principle of expediency and adaptation. 

But no influence of that nature can dispose a civil judge to 
give any other than a strictly legal decision on any case coming 
before him from Nonconformists. He has no interest in 
common with these people. He will rarely, if ever, be one of 
them. He has no knowledge of the question in any instance, 
except as the legal evidence shall place it before him. If the 
case be that a Trust Deed lays down certain doctrines as to be 
taught from the pulpit of a certain chapel, and that a certain 
minister occupying that pulpit is said to contravene those 
doctrines, then the sole question for the judge is—are the 
doctrines in the deed such as they are said to be, and is the 
teaching of the minister such as is alleged? If the evidence 
establishes these facts, he has to declare the facts proved, and to 
interpret the law in its bearing upon them. It is true there is a 
religious interest involved in the issue: but the business of the 
judge is not to determine the truth or error of certain 
doctrines, but to ascertain facts, and to declare the legal results 
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of those facts. And in the many cases of this description which 
have been submitted to a civil tribunal, the care and fidelity of 
the judge have generally been so manifest that all parties have 
been constrained to acknowledge it, and intelligent men have 
felt it to be a great advantage to be able to remove such questions 
from the sphere of passion more or less committed to them, to the 
verdict of a by-stander and arbitrator, if we may so speak, so 
dispassionate and so competent. No ecclesiastical tribunal could 
possibly have been looked to with anything like the same 
measure of reasonable confidence. The man who, turning from 
the priest and the scribe, said, ‘I appeal unto Cesar,’ was not a 
weak man in his generation. 

Nor is it possible that religious bodies should possess property 
at all, except as they consent to recognise their relations to the 
civil power, and to avail themselves of services from that quarter. 
Those who disavow the province of the magistrate the most, 
describe it as embracing the care of ‘body and goods. We 
cannot have liberty and security of worship, except as the civil 
power shall give us protection in that form. If land is purchased 
for a religious purpose, it must be by process of law. If a build- 
ing be raised upon it for religious worship, the magistrate must 
know to whom it is to belong, and the uses to which it is to be 
appropriated ; and as it rests with the civil power to be the 
guardian of the covenants or conditions on which property is 
held in all cases, so it must be in this case. The covenants in 
this case may be simply that the place shall be for Christian 
worship, or mention may be made of particular doctrines as to 
be taught: it matters not. In cases of difference, the covenants 
on which the property is held come before the civil judge, and 
he pronounces his decision, without meddling in the least with 
the wisdom or folly of the prescribed opinions, looking to the 
question purely on grounds of natural equity as between man 
and man. This process is inevitable, if individuals, or bodies of 
men, are to hold property with any sort of security, and the 
result everywhere is good, and not evil. 

It is a significant fact, that during the last hundred years, since 
which the Nonconformist places of worship have been guarded 
by orthodox Trust Deeds, not a single edifice has been lost. 
Before this interval the alienation of such property, and largely 
from the absence of statements concerning religious doctrines in 
existing legal documents, was notorious in all parts of the 
kingdom. There may have been some special causes leading to 
that result in the first half of the last century, but no deduction 
on that ground can prevent our seeing, on a comparison of the 
two periods, how much wrong may be prevented, and how much 
right may be secured, by defining the purposes to which places 
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of religious worship are assigned. The experience of a century 
and a half is something, and it has proved to be all in one 
direction. In the recent decision of the Privy Council on in- 
spiration, we see how a mere defect of this kind may be supplied 
by an after generation. The Church of England having no 
article on that subject, it has not been deemed enough that it 
should be known from other sources that the said Church was 
said to be founded on the sufficient authority of Holy Scripture : 
the time has come in which all but the highest tribunal known to 
Churchmen pronounces that sufficient authority to be really no 
authority at all. So convenient for the present may be the 
silence of the past. 

But much is said with the intention of showing that a Non- 
conformist pastor holding a pulpit under the restriction of a 
Trust Deed, is no morea free man than the clergyman who holds 
his living subject to the restrictions laid upon him by the Estab- 
lished Church. Now there is one material point in which the 
two cases resemble each other, but in other respects they are 
wide asunder. It is true that in both instances there is a virtual 
compact ; and it is of course true that when a man feels that he 
cannot fulfil his part of a compact he ought to relinquish it. If 
the creed of the clergyman ceases to be that of his Church, he 
should in all honesty cease to have a place in her ministry. So 
if a Nonconformist pastor ceases to hold the creed to which he 
has been pledged, virtually and substantially, if not literally and 
formally, as being a part of the ground on which he has been 
called to the pastorate, then he ought assuredly to relinquish 
that office. The principle which requires this is a principle of 
common morality. The clergyman, on entering the Church of 
England, cedes to that Church the right to determine the con- 
ditions on which a man may minister in her service, and he con- 
forms to those conditions accordingly. In like manner the 
Nonconformist minister cedes to the Nonconformist church the 
right to choose its own creed, and to deposit that creed in the 
trust of its place of worship ; and he accepts his office of pastor 
with the clear understanding that his teaching is to be in sub- 
stantial accordance with the doctrine thus settled. But these 
religious teachers get new light, and become bent on promul- 
gating doctrines from the pulpits intrusted to them at variance 
with those to which they had professed adherence. What now 
is to be done? Is it enough to indulge in eloquent platitudes 
about freedom of thought, and the barbarism of allowing penalty 
to fall upon opinion? Hardly so. Churches have rights as cer- 
tainly as pastors. To cede such a liberty to the ministry would 
be to take away all liberty from the laity. The minister should 
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be free to choose what he will teach. Butis not the layman to be 
equally free to choose what he will hear and sustain? To account 
it a hardship that such ministers should be required to surrender 
their church relations and emoluments, is to account it a hardship 
that they should be obliged to be honest men. Fidelity to com- 
pact, we repeat, is a principle of social morality ; and when a man 
can descend to assign a religious reason for the perpetration of a 
moral wrong, he has done enough to make himself an object of 
distrust with intelligent and upright men for the rest of his days. 
No man can have a right to any form of freedom which would 
be a wrong to his neighbour. The question would come up in 
this form if there were no Trust Deed: it would come up only 
more certainly and effectually if there should be one. 

But while the cases of the clerical incumbent and of the 
Nonconformist pastor have thus much in common, the difference 
between them is great. Where does the clergyman get the 
principles and formularies to which he is required to promise 
assent and conformity? They come to him from two sources: 
from the Papal hierarchy before the Reformation, and from the 
Parliaments of England since. What the Papal hierarchy was 
is well known; and our Parliaments, coming from the nation, 
have of course been charged with all the heterogeneous elements 
common to their source. And what are the matters which have 
found favour with these authorities? Exactly such as might 
have been expected: a strange mixture of past and present, of 
true and false, of principles which tend to nurture religious 
life, and of principles which send poison to the roots of every- 
thing religious. And to all this, shaped by the accidents of the 
time more than three centuries ago, the approval given must be 
an ‘unfeigned assent and consent to all and everything,’ as 
being in no way contrary to the word of God! 

Now how is it with a Nonconformist minister? In his case, 
too, there are certain views of revealed truth which he is expected 
to hold and to teach, and certain matters of polity, discipline, and 
worship, to which he is expected to conform. But whence came 
these? Not from the baptized paganism of the middle age. 
Not from a nation which presumes to call itself a Church. But 
from a church in the Scriptural sense, from a ‘congregation of 
‘ faithful men.’ Each of these men possesses his Bible, and has 
sought truth in it; and as they have all come to be substantially 
agreed as to the truth to be found there, they have joined them- 
selves to each other so as to have become a church; and as the 
matters in which they are agreed have become the basis of their 
fellowship, they have also become the basis on which they invite 
a minister to be their pastor. And what are the matters in 
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respect to which these persons are of one mind? In our time 
Nonconformist churches of the order under consideration do not 
frame articles to be subscribed as a creed. They hold sub- 
stantially what is known as evangelical doctrine; and that 
doctrine, which is the ground of their fellowship, is also in their 
Trust Deeds. But usually their understood articles of faith are 
few, simple, and such as are generally accredited among evan- 
gelical believers ; and as to ecclesiastical observances, modern 
Trust Deeds meddle little, if at all, with such matters. And what 
is the amount of agreement expected to subsist between believer 
and believer, and between a church and its pastor? Is it an 
unfeigned assent and consent to all and everything? No; it is 
not expected to be anywhere a literal and identical agreement. 
It is enough if it be virtual and substantial. The fact that 
Independents repudiate the idea of a creed to be subscribed, 
either by ministry or laity, is evidence enough that no more than 
this can be intended. In fact, to attempt more than this would 
be to attempt the impossible, and common-sense precludes the 
effort. If orthodox Trust Deeds suffice to secure a substantial 
orthodoxy, they serve their purpose. To say, because there may 
be something, some obscure or doubtful topic, in a Trust Deed 
which is not credited by some persons in a congregation, and not 
.taught, it may be, by the minister, that therefore these parties 
are fully as much exposed to censure as Churchmen, and that 
the layman in such a case should cease to worship in the pew, 
and the minister cease to teach in the pulpit, is, we must venture 
to say, anything but candid or just. It is ultra-liberalism 
descending to the narrowest bigotry, either from the want of 
knowing how to distinguish between things that differ, or in a 
fit of ill-temper. A generous and fair-minded man, opposed to 
any such use of doctrinal articles, would be ready to admit, 
that the next best thing to dispensing with them altogether 
would be to interpret them liberally, especially when to interpret. 
them rigidly must be an offence to every sober understanding. 
It is no doubt true that here and there some point of discre- 
pancy, if curiously sought after, might be found between the 
doctrine of a Trust Deed and the teaching of the minister. But 
to seize on such a fact as a sufficient reason for discarding all 
doctrinal safeguards from such documents, would be to sacrifice 
the weightiest interests as the best means of putting an end toa 
microscopic anomaly. We grant at once, that the Nonconformist 
minister on becoming a pastor, and the clergyman on becoming 
an incumbent, do alike cease to be, in a limited sense, free men; 
that is, they are not free to preach otherwise than in accord- 
ance with the faith of the churches which have called them to 
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such offices. To say.that a Nonconformist pastor has a right to 
feel aggrieved, and to complain of being robbed of his freedom, 
because he is not allowed to go on unsaying in the same pulpit 
all he may have said there, is in effect to say that Nonconformist 
churches should be churches without faith, without principle, 
without law or order. If there be principles open to refutation 
by being reduced to an absurdity, this surely is one of them. 
To call the freedom thus claimed by the name of liberty is a 
gross abuse of terms. Liberty consists in power to do right : 
liberty to do wrong is not liberty, but license. The minister is 
the same free man he ever was ; as free to preach his new creed 
as he was to preach his old one ; only his old friends are also 
free to say whether they will furnish him with an edifice in which 
he may so do, and pay him for the doing of it. He certainly did 
not come under such grave vows as the clergyman took upon him 
when entering on his incumbency; but he did come under a 
moral obligation, and to that, as an honest and honourable man, 
he is bound to be faithful. 

But truth, we are told, becomes ours by slow degrees. The 
whole race is ever at school, ever learning. To stereotype the 
opinion of to-day for the men of to-morrow is not only irrational 
but mischievous. We admit that in ordinary cases it may be so; 
but in Christianity there is a speciality which makes it an 
exception to this rule. Christianity has come to us in the Bible. 
Our business here is not to discover, but to interpret. The book 
is intended for all time, and its one true meaning is the lesson 
for all time. It is not left to us to stereotype its teaching. Itis 
stereotyped already. We have only to read the book, and to get 
at its meaning, and the volume itself assures us, that to have 
certainty on this point, we have only to read it thoughtfully and 
devoutly. ‘If any man will do His will, he shall know of the 
‘ doctrine, whether it be of God. ‘If ye continue in my word, 
‘then are ye my disciples indeed ; and ye shall know the truth.’ 
Physical science we all know is progressive, but this spiritual 
truth is fully developed. To the end of time this written wisdom 
will suffice to make the man of God perfect. The dross of 
earth indeed has been too often encrusted about the precious 
ore; but the ore is there with its quality unchanged, and our 
work is to separate it from the adhesions which are not of it. In 
this sense even our religious knowledge may be progressive, but 
in no other. We shall never get beyond the record. 

The truth which each man gets from his Bible is the truth of 
God to him. To this he owes fidelity. He is bound to do what 
he can to uphold and diffuse it. He is bound not to do any- 
thing to uphold or diffuse the errors opposed to it. Through 
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life, and after death, he is to be loyal to the truth that saves, so 
far as that may be possible, and hostile to the error which 
destroys. But we are told the man himself may change his 
views ; and, what is still more probable, that those who come 
after him may so do. Be it so. But it is manifest that if a 
man is to postpone his fidelity to truth until secured infallibly 
against such contingencies, that postponement must take place 
without end. Christian men are not simply truth-seekers. Essen- 
tially they have it, and are conscious of having it, as conscious 
as they will be of anything of a moral nature in this world. 

If the time is to come in which society is to progress either 
into scepticism or into some new form of superstition, then let 
the men of those times, on their own responsibility, deal with 
the property which may fall into their hands; but in the mean- 
while be it ours to do what we may, whether living or dead, to 
make what is God’s truth to us as strong to meet the struggle 
before it as shall be possible. The pious John Robinson believed 
that ‘ more truth’ would come to the world ‘ out of God’s word ;’ 
but his writings show that nothing was further from his 
thoughts than the idea that the great land-marks of Evangelical 
theology would be materially disturbed by any revelation still 
to come. He is often cited in this respect unwarrantably. 
Beyond a doubt, from the cause before mentioned, even revealed 
truth may be obscured, or made more clear, by circumstances ; 
and this fact should be allowed to suggest a prudent forethought 
and moderation in the statement of doctrinal matters in legal 
instruments ; but it can never be a sufficient reason for wholly 
dispensing with them. 

We are justified in saying further, that if Trust Deeds should 
not contain any doctrinal matter because the belief of the 
future may differ from the present, then church fellowship 
should have no doctrinal test now, and pulpit teaching should 
be at once freed from all restraint of that nature. For it is not 
so certain that the future will differ in opinion from the present, 
as that the present differs widely from itself. Hence, if we are 
to be so charitable and conceding in favour of the more ad- 
vanced spirits who are to come after us, it surely behoves us to 
acquit ourselves in that manner towards the spirits of that 
order who are already about us. Our love for the living 
brother we have seen should be at least as strong as our love 
for the unborn brother whom we have not seen. The church 
which, by omitting all doctrinal articles in their Trust Deed, 
would in effect say to a coming generation—appropriate this 
building to any faith you please, should, in consistency, proclaim 
themselves willing to receive persons to membership of any 
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creed, or no creed, and be willing to see their pulpit occupied 
by men in a condition quite as indifferently furnished in that 
respect. It may sound like extravagance to say thus much ; 
but there is no shred of extravagance in it. In what we say we 
simply state the fair logical issue of the principle we combat. 
No reason can be shown for the exercise of such charity towards 
the generations to come, that would not require the same to be 
exercised towards the generation now living. 

If men tell us they are merely seekers after truth, that they 
do not profess to ‘know’ anything on that subject, then in 
their case certainly a ‘Know-nothing’ Trust Deed would be 
a very fitting thing. Logically, it is only such men who should 
plead for a moment in favour of such documents, and with rare 
exceptions it is only such men who do so. If it be said that an 
advanced, a really consistent Protestantism, requires that we 
should hold all questions concerning religious truth in this 
doubtful balance, what, we ask, could be more welcome to 
a Romish priest than to be thus told, that the English have had 
their open Bible now some three centuries, and that the confes- 
sion of the minds among them which deem themselves the 
most enlightened is, that they are still only searching after 
the truth said to be contained in this book, and would account it 
great presumption in any man to suppose that he has really 
found it. Can we imagine a more potent argument in favour of 
an infallible interpreter? Is it a marvel that the slip from the 
extreme of scepticism to the extreme of credulity should seem 
sometimes to be so easy? Think of such a concession in the 
hands of a Bossuet! When a man of Evangelical sentiments 
hesitates to take the precaution in relation to church property 
for which we plead, if we are to save his creed, it must be at the 
cost of his discernment. He does not see the logical inco- 
herence of the position he has assumed. He professes to know 
what truth is, and takes the course proper‘to those only who 
make no such profession, but who tell us the contrary. 

Such a person will probably say, that he would leave the 
future of God’s truth to the influence of the Spirit of God upon 
the souls of living men. Now, beyond a doubt, the Spirit of God 
is present with the souls of living men, pervades the universal 
Church, and if this Spirit does not conserve the truth there, no 
expedients by means of lawyers and parchments will conserve 
it. But assuredly the Spirit of God is not given to us to super- 
sede the exercise of ordinary prudence. It is ours rather, 
to stimulate us to such caution and foresight as may conduce to 
perpetuate the influence of truth among men. It is not God’s 
manner to do for men what men may do for themselves. There 
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is a sphere in relation to this subject which his agency alone can 
fill. But there is another proper to us, and woe to us if we are 
negligent in this field. It is easy to say, ‘Great is the truth, 
‘and it must prevail ;’ and so far as God’s agency is concerned 
it will prevail. If it be down-trodden in one place, he will take 
care that it shall lift up its head in another. But if it is to 
prevail in owr hands, we must be faithful to it, and be resolute 
in placing about it the best guardianship which our sanctified 
intelligence may command. In the success of his truth 
God will have men to be workers together with him ; bold, self- 
sacrificing, if need be, and watchful and circumspect to boot. 
In this connection it should be distinctly remembered, that to be- 
lieve that the Holy Spirit will be always present to conserve the 
truth in the Church at large and in the world at large, is one thing ; 
and to assume that he will always be in a particular church, 
assembling in a certain building in a certain street, is another. 
Were we sure of this in the case of any particular church, 
we might safely leave that church to perpetuate its sanctuary to 
orthodox uses without seeking aid of any kind from the 
law. But we have no more certainty that a particular church 
may not degenerate and become apostate, than that an in- 
dividual may not so do; and in the case of such defection 
in a church, the doctrinal Trust Deed is the only instrument 
by which the building may be secured to its true uses. Apart 
from this means of protection, an artful minister, if so disposed, 
might gradually preach away the Evangelical element in the 
congregation, and might so gradually strengthen the element 
opposed to it, as by degrees to alienate the whole property 
to uses for which it was never designed. This is no piece 
of imagination., Such has been the history of scores, we may 
say of hundreds of congregations, in this country and in New 
England during the last century. Such experiences might well 
help the dullest understanding to a safe conclusion on this 
question. 

We need not say anything as to the repugnance of our entire 
usage as Independents to the principle which would ignore the 
sort of precaution for which we plead. Our Evangelical faith is 
the basis on which our churches are founded, on which our 
pastors are chosen, and on which our district and national 
associations are formed. Were it decided that our Trust 
Deeds should be silent in future on doctrinal questions, then in 
sheer consistency all usage of this description should cease 
to have place among us. If doctrinal articles are bad in Trust 
Deeds, they must be bad in church books, in church meetings, 
in county associations—everywhere. On the whole we think we 
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have shown that Nonconformist ministers are in possession of as 
much freedom as is compatible with the existence of free churches, 
and that the only consistent ground on which our Trust Deeds 
may be made ‘ Know-nothing’ deeds, must be that we ourselves 
should profess that we know nothing. But where faith is gone 
strength is gone, all is gone.* : 

* Since this article was written we have received a pamphlet from the Rev. 
Christopher Nevile, late Rector of Wickenby, and Vicar of Thorney, entitled 
“ Political Nonconformity. Mr. Nevile is a gentleman entitled to the most 
honourable estimation from all honourable men. But his reasoning in this pub- 
lication is not in all respects convincing. 

As the Nonconformists suppose they have a strong case against Conformists, 
they ought, it is urged, to do all they can to make a strong impression upon the 
country in its favour. No doubt; but the question comes, how may this be best 
done? Mr. Nevile, though he does not see his own way clear to join the Libera- 
tion Socicty, is of opinion that Nonconformists should all go to the length of the 
most extreme policy attributed to that society, and even further. But with thought- 
ful men conscience has not more to do with choosing the best ends, than with 
choosing the best means to promote them; and there are Nonconformists in 
whose conscientious judgment the course urged by Mr. Nevile would be suicidal, 
and the adoption of it in their case would be acrime. Mr. Nevile means well, 
but on this point he does not counsel wisely. 

Mr. Nevile has also dropped into the fallacy with which we have been dealing 
in the matter of Trust Deeds. Suppose, he} writes, the rich living of Wigan 
swept away, and three or four Nonconformist chapels, with doctrinal ‘Trust Deeds, 
to come into its place: the effect, he seems to say, would be the old error over 
again. But, with submission, the case would not be so. Ist. The things placed 
in the Trust Deeds of those chapels in 1864 would be few and harmless com- 
pared with the Prayer Book, Articles, Canons, &c., &c. of the Established 
Church. 2nd. The accordance with these comparatively harmless things, required 
from the minister, would be something very different from the unfcigned assent 
and consent to all and everything which had gone before. 3rd. The persons 
building and sustaining those chapels would do so at their own cost, and would 
be simply carrying out their individual and joint convictions as to their duty in 
regard to God’s truth, leaving both their neighbours and successors to the same 
freedom which they have themselves claimed. The thoughts of Evangelical 
Nonconformists on such matters are old thoughts, the fruit of years and expe- 
rience, and are not likely to be soon disturbed. In most things there is a world 
of wisdom in knowing where to stop: in avoiding Scylla to take care of Charybdis ; 
in remembering that where there are breakers on both sides, the middle course is 
the only wise one. The late Robert Hall had not the definite views in theology 
in his early life to which he ultimately attained. Being about to take part in an 
ordination service when a comparatively young man, something was said in the 
vestry about the minister’s confession of faith. ‘Confession of faith,’ said Mr. 
Hall—‘ confession of faith! you wont surely introduce anything of that sort.’ 
Some discussion ensued. At length a plain man, one of the deacons, said, ‘I am 
“surprised, Mr. Hall, to hear you talk in this way: for my part, I never knew of 
“but one good reason against a confession of faith from a minister at such a time.’ 
‘No, sir?’ said Mr. Hall; ‘and pray what is that reason?’ ‘Why, when a man 
‘does not happen to have any taith to confess,’ was the answer. The reply 
settled the matter for that occasion, and Mr. Hall lived to become a wiser man. 
We do not say that the persons who have no faith are the only persons who 
object to confessions of faith at ordinations or in Trust Deeds, but we repeat that 
logically oe the only persons from whom such objections should come. 
Notwithstanding these drawbacks we urge our readers to get Mr. Nevile’s 
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Art. VI.—Sea Songs and Ballads. By Drsprn and others. Lon- 
don: Bell & Daldy. 1863. 


AT the present time, when public attention is called almost 
daily to new plans of naval architecture and new modes of naval 
warfare, when iron-clad monsters in every form of ugliness 
threaten to chase away for ever— 


‘The bounding barque, with her sail of snow,’ 


and when even the stately ‘seventy-four’ seems likely soon to 
be numbered among forgotten things, it was an excellent plan of 
Messrs. Bell & Daldy to publish the little volume before us ere 
the seafaring life of our mariners should become altogether a 
thing of the past. We have here a collection of Charles Dibdin’s 
unrivalled songs, unrivalled in the completeness of their records 
of sailor life, and, in addition, some hundred or so of sea songs 
and ballads of various merit and by various writers. As a 
popular collection it is very fairly edited; and it will supply 
much amusement, indeed valuable information, to those who 
seek to know the kind of men, their habits, their feelings, their 
life on the ocean, who raised the fame of England to so proud a 
height ; the seamen who fought under Jervis, Duncan, and 
Nelson. 

From the earliest period of her history England has been a 
maritime power, and ever have her sons viewed the sea as their 
heritage. Nearly seven hundred years ago her first naval code 
of laws was enacted, and at almost as early a date the mariners 
of the Cinque Ports claimed ‘the narrow seas’ as their right. 
During the reign of Edward III. England’s supremacy on the 
seas was first asserted; and ever after that signal victory off 
Sluys, told with so much spirit by Froissart, when the royal fleet 
encountered the hundred and twenty large vessels manned with 
the best seamen France and Italy could send, and when, after a 
long and hard-fought fight, all the foemen’s ships were sunk or 
taken, and the little English fleet sailed into the harbour 
‘with great noise of trumpets and rejoicing’—ever after that 
glorious triumph did the haughty English mariners compel 
‘every ship that met them in the four seas to dip flag or top- 
‘sail in token of their supremacy.’ A proud race were our 
ancient mariners, and a proud history was theirs; but strange 
indeed does it seem that they and their deeds remained unsung 
even until as yesterday. 

When England boasted her earliest poets, who sung, and sung 
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so well, of lady-love and knightly daring, and who revelled amid 
the rich woodland scenery of our fair land, even then the grander 
scenery of sea and shore remained unsung, and the hardy dwellers 
on the sea were wholly unnoticed by them. Indeed, all our 
earliest poets seem as though they felt— 


‘ Of the old sea a reverential fear ;’ 


and they kept far aloof, even in imagination, from its wild and 
solemn grandeur, its weird and mysterious beauty. That our 
Chaucers and Gowers should not have given us songs or tales of 
the sea is, however, scarcely so surprising as that among our 
old-world ballads none should be found. Many a Robin Hood 
ballad has its place in our folk-lore, cherished and carefully 
handed down through many a generation; many a pleasant 
rhyme, too, about his bold company in the merry greenwood ; 
many a local tradition, and even rude songs, alluding to political 
events centuries ago; but we have not one that tells of the bold 
mariner’s adventurous voyage, or of his gallant doings;—of the 
wondrous sights he saw in southern seas, or the perils he grappled 
with in the frozen North. Far voyagers were our ancient 
mariners, and many a wondrous tale could they tell; but, even 
down to that great era of maritime discovery the close of the 
fifteenth century, we have no record of them in song or ballad. 

During the sixteenth century, when the merchant adven- 
turers sent forth their fleets, and when new discoveries rewarded 
every voyage, still we meet with no poetic record, even down to 
the glorious days of Elizabeth, nought but two or three scraps of 
the merest doggerel. Strange that with that unrivalled band of 
poets, with those glorious tales of England’s enterprise and 
prowess in far-off lands, not a single song should exist celebrating 
eur great maritime discoverers, their energy, their hardihood, 
their true Christian courage. But so it was; and, with the 
exception of one or two passing allusions in Drayton and 
Spenser, all the poets of this era most unaccountably ignore 
the most important sea fight in which England was ever en- 
gaged, and the most romantic and stirring expeditions that ever 
set sail from our shores. 

There was little to awaken national interest either by sea or 
hy land during the reign of James, and the contest waged with 
his son was wholly on land ; but with the Protectorate the old 
Viking spirit revived, and English prowess again sought to estab- 
lish her empire on the waves, and again to maintain that proud 
‘supremacy in the four seas’ which Selden had lately so earnestly 
defended, and Grotius as earnestly attacked. But Blake—and 
what stirring ballads would many a romantic event in his career 
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have suggested !—with his gallant contemporaries, went to their 
graves unsung, and even popular tradition soon lost its slight hold 
on their fame. One sea song only written during the Protec- 
torate has been handed down to us, and this is the production 
of a cockney ballad-writer, Martin Parker, best known as the 
author of ‘The King shall enjoy his own again. It was not 
likely that the laureate of the cavaliers should feel much interest 
in republican bravery, even had Parker possessed the true spirit 
of the sea; but of this he was wholly destitute ; so he wrote the 
well-known song, ‘Ye gentlemen of England,’ in which ‘the 
‘poor seamen’ dolefully narrate ‘ the cares and the fears !’ (what 
would Dibdin’s ‘ Jack’ have said to this?) through fourteen long 
prosing verses. We wonder how Dr. Calcott could have joined 
so fine a tune to such ignoble verse ; but happily it is now for 
ever wedded to perhaps the finest lyric in our language, ‘ Ye 
‘mariners of England.’ 

During Charles II.’s reign no sea songs could be ex- 
pected: they could but have told of defeat, and disgrace, and 
national shame. A pleasant little song is that of the Earl of 
Dorset, ‘To all you ladies now on land ;’ but although placed in 
this collection we can scarcely allow it to bea sea song ; and thus 
from the days of the Restoration to the Revolution we have still 
no ‘songs of the sea.’ A heavy attempt at a national song was 
made on the accession of William, telling us how ‘the conquering 
‘hero comes’ over the subject main, and how he is ‘ welcome, 
‘welcome to the British shore. This song does not appear to 
have equalled in popularity that which, four years after, cele- 
brated the battle of La Hogue, in most prosaic verse, but which, 
probably from its ‘all-how-and-about-it’ style, had a strong 
charm for the common people, among whom it kept its place for 
a whole century, even until superseded by the more spirited 
songs of Dibdin. 


‘Thursday in the morn, the nineteenth of May, 
Recorded for ever the famous ninety-two, 
Brave Russell did discern, by break of day, 
The lofty sails of France advancing to.’ 


The reader will scarcely wish for a longer extract. This song is 
very see included among the old sea songs, but we are sur- 
prised that the compiler should pass over two songs in celebration 
of Admiral Benbow, and which not only seem to bear every 
mark of authenticity, but to have been really ‘ sailors’’ songs. 
Both refer to his death; one, in matter of fact style enough, 
telling us— 


‘Our admiral met his lot, from a chain-shot;’ 
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while the other, far better known, tells, with much simple feeling, 
how, when mortally wounded,— 


‘ Brave-Admiral Benbow to his merry men did say, 
Take me up in your arms, boys, and carry me away.’ 


The reign of Anne produced no sea songs. The land service 
was in the ascendant then. Marlborough and Blenheim were the 
popular toasts, and ‘The British Grenadiers’ the favourite song. 
Gay’s two ballads, ‘ Black-eyed Susan’ and ‘’Twas when the seas 
‘were roaring,’ have certainly a reference to the sea, but they are 
a thorough landsman’s compositions, written for ladies to warble 
to their spinnet, not to be sung to the rough accompaniment of 
winds and waves. With the accession of the Georges the land 
service still maintained its ascendency. What did the Electors of 
Hanover know or care about the sea, save as a most annoying 
obstacle between them and their beloved hereditary dominions ? 
Besides, the navy was expensive ; those huge floating palaces were 
most costly ; so Walpole almost ignored the service that had 
fostered such heroes as Drake, Frobisher, Blake, and Russell. 
But popular feeling clung fast to its ancient love; the English- 
man still looked on his wave-girdled shores with pride ; for tales 
of gallant deeds on the sea were among the traditions of every 
home. And thus, when in 1739 ‘brave Admiral Vernon’ so 
gallantly dashed in with his six ships, and captured Portobello, 
the populace seemed almost beside themselves when the proud 
tale was first told. Woe to the householder who was tardy in 
lighting up: woe to the churl who refused his pence to the bon- 
fire. Bartholomew Fair was full of wax-work figures represent- 
ing the hero in all the glory of his flowing wig and embroidered 
coat ; and merrily was carolled by high and low,— 


‘ Admiral Vernon was a brave fellow! 
He took the town of Portobello ; 
With six ships he took the prize, 
And this must open all your eyes.’ 


A sarcasm, doubtless, was intended against the supineness of 
the Walpole administration in the last line. We wish this song, 
doggerel though we allow it to be, had been in the collection, 
for it was one of the most popular political songs of the reign of 
George II. It is interesting to mark the enthusiasm of the 
people ; their joy that the name of the British seaman was still 
a name to be proud of. Medals have never been a popular kind 
of celebration in England, but on this joyful occasion a medal in 
glorification of ‘brave Admiral Vernon’ was actually struck and 
sold by thousands. We have one before us, almost the size of a 
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crown piece, and apparently of gun-metal. On the one side is 
the full length of the hero, with rolled up stockings, buckram 
coat, and with telescope and sword, and the inscription, ‘The 
‘British glory revived by Admiral Vernon.’ The reverse, with 
a defiance of perspective worthy of the ‘ willow-pattern’ plate, 
shows the six ships, one above another, while at the top Porto- 
bello, with its towers ard bastions, hangs canopywise. Nor did 
the fame of this gallant exploit soon pass away. In the first of 
Hogarth’s fine ‘Election’ pictures, painted full a dozen years 
after, we see the one-eyed sailor, with his six pieces of tobacco- 
pipe ranged in a crescent, showing the admiring barber, who 
‘seems almost forgetful of the beer before him, how Portobello 
was won. 

Still strange was it that, notwithstanding our proud old 
history, notwithstanding our unrivalled band of poets, even up 
to this time we had not a single national song. This reproach 
was, however, ere long to be rolled away, though few things were 
more unlikely than that a song composed under the auspices of 
one of the silliest and most un-English of our princes should 
ever have become such. Between the years 1730-40 Thomson 
and Mallett received orders—just as the stage-carpenter might 
about the machinery, or the scene-painter about the scenes—to 
write words for a musical entertainment, called ‘ Alfred, for the 
private theatre of Frederic Prince of Wales at Clevedon. This 
Joint performance was completed ; Dr. Arne supplied the music ; 
and among the songs was one, out of place enough as referring 
to King Alfred’s times, which, more distinguished for patriotic 
feeling than poetical merit, bade Britannia, in a noisy but 
spirited chorus, ‘rule the waves.’ ‘The masque of Alfred,’ 
whatever its merits, has completely sunk into oblivion; but 
that one song has survived to assert a world-wide fame. 

Passing strange was the origin of this our chief national song. 
Composed actually to order, sung at a private theatre to a 
courtly audience by the first fashionable singers of the day, and 
before a prince whose un-English sympathies were well known, 
and whose love to the sea was so feeble that a voyage in his 
state barge on the Thames to Twickenham, with Miss Chud- 
leigh, or the pretty Venetian ambassadress, to the accompaniment 
of French horns and fireworks, was the extent of his nautical 
daring—who could ever have predicted that ‘Rule, Britannia’ 
would become the watchword song of the Englishman, even to 
the uttermost parts of the earth? 

It is a curious coincidence that both our national songs 
actually stole into notice, and, as far as we can ascertain, nearly 
about the same time. Who wrote ‘God save the King’? Who 
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composed that noble tune, which, familiar as it is to us from 
childhood, is always listened to with new delight? The tune 
unquestionably dates as far back as the reign of Elizabeth, and 
the metre belongs to as early a day; but the words are evidently 
modern. ‘Politics’ was never used in the modern sense—in- 
deed the word was scarcely used at all—until about the reign of 
Queen Anne ; ‘Send him victorious’ could not apply to any of 
the Stuarts, for there was little foreign warfare ; while ‘May he 
‘ defend our laws’ evidently points to a king who never claimed 
to reign by Divine right. Now the first notice we have been 
able to find of these words is in the newspapers of 1745, where 
they are referred to as having been sung at the theatres on the 
King’s return from Germany ; and about the same time we find 
that ‘Rule, Britannia’ was sung also, the audience joining in 
the chorus. Now when we remember the conditions under 
which the rebellion of 1745 was undertaken, we shall perceive 
that scarcely could words have been written more suitable to the 
state of the nation than these two songs. How correct was the 
phrase ‘knavish tricks,’ to designate those mean, almost childish 
attempts at plots, which Sir John Hinde Cotton and his friends 
were engaged in. How appropriate the supplication,— 


‘ Scatter his enemies, 
And make them fall,’ 


when the young adventurer, blessed by Rome and pensioned 
by France, was actually holding high court at Holyrood! And 
‘Rule, Britannia,’ too; how did this, unpoetic as is the refrain, 
‘ Britons never will be slaves, embody the popular feeling, which 
recognised in the Pretender not a rival king, but a foreign in- 
vader! And these really fine verses :— 


‘Thee, haughty tyrants ne’er shall tame : 
All their attempts to bend thee down 
Will but arouse thy generous flame— 
But work their woe, and thy renown. 


‘Still more majestic shalt thou rise, 
More dreadful from each foreign stroke ; 
As the loud blast that tears the skies 
Serves but to root thy native oak.’ 


It is, we think, to the era of ‘the forty-five’ that we must look 
for the first public recognition of both our national songs. 

And heartily was ‘Rule, Britannia’ sung by ‘Jack,’ proud that 
at length his undoubted right to the empire of the waves 
was thus nationally acknowledged. But however pleasant the 
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' chorus, a song that told about Britain rising from ‘the azure 
‘main’ to the singing of ‘ guardian angels’ must have seemed 
‘ outlandish’ to him. So ere long another song, which from its 
wide popularity may even now claim to be a third national 
song, came forth, rude even to homeliness, but instinct with 
proud national feeling, and true to the warmest sympathies of 
the sailor. The reader, we are sure, will scarcely need to be 
told that it was ‘Hearts of Oak.’ How simple are the words. 
Take this verse :— 


Our National Sea Songs. 


‘We never see our foes but we wish them to stay : 
They never see us but they wish to run away. 
If they run, why, we follow, or run them ashore ; 
For if they wont fight us we cannot do more.’ 


And then the rough, spirited chorus! it might have been sung 
by the Viking and his crew when they set sail from their iron- 
bound coast to the fair shores of the South, confident of victory 
—fighting a matter of course, and victory quite a matter of 
course—always ready, always steadfast :— 


‘We'll fight and we'll conquer again and again.’ 


Surely no courtly poet could write this rude carol, so true to the 
feelings of the British sailor; and yet to no poet, sea-nursed 
and storm-cradled, do we owe ‘Hearts of Oak,’ but to the 
admired of the drawing-room, the monarch of the stage, David 
Garrick! There must have been ‘true stuff’ in David to have 
enabled him to fling himself so thoroughly into the sphere of a 
common sailor's sympathies, a poet’s largeness of heart as well 
as of imagination, to have made the great actor, author of a sea 
song which holds its place even beside Charles Dibdin’s finest. 

Very different was the writer of the next sea song—very 
different its subject—that fine lament over the Royal George 
and her hapless crew, and which might almost be placed beside 
‘ Hohenlinden.’ Would that Cowper had dwelt by the sea: 
what noble lyrics might he have given us, what graphic ballads 
of the sea and its dangers. How fine are these closing verses, 
how simple and pathetic the final lament :— 


‘It was not in the battle; 
No tempest gave the shock ; 
She sprang no fatal leak ; 
She ran against no rock : 


‘But his sword was in its sheath, 
His fingers held the pen, 
When Kempenfelt went down 
With twice four hundred men! 
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‘ Weigh the vessel up, 
Once dreaded by her foes, 
And mingle with the cup 
The tear which England owes. 


‘Her timbers yet are sound, 
And she may float again, 
Charged with England’s thunder, 
Across the distant main. 


‘But Kempenfelt is gone, 
His victories are o’er, 
And he and his eight hundred 
Shall plough the wave no more!’ 


A sad mistake does Cowper's life seem to have been. The 
chafing spirit, that needed ever fresh excitement, prisoned in a 
dull country village to pace garden walks and pick nosegays ; 
the poet who so keenly enjoyed the story of John Gilpin’s 
journey, and who sang so grand a requiem over the Royal 
George—set to write about ‘loud-hissing urns’ and tea-cups! 
What glorious lyrics might not Cowper have given us had he 
dwelt beside ‘the sounding sea,’ listening to its many voices, 
and while watching its ever-changeful moods well-nigh for- 
getting his own unchanging sorrow. 

Quietly, indeed heavily enough, passed the advancing years of 
George the Third’s reign—perhaps as dull a period as any to be 
found in our annals was that between 1780-90—when all 
Europe was startled by the outburst of the French Revolution. 
And then began our great twenty years’ war with France ; and 
heartily did our sailors respond to the summons that called 
them again to contest their ancient supremacy over the seas 
with their ancient foemen. Together with much silly prattle of 
late about the entente cordiale, it has pleased many super- 
ficial writers to tell us that our national hostility towards France 
had its origin in our grandfathers’ fears of Jacobinism and 
‘Boney’! But a very cursory survey of English history will 
sufficiently disprove this assertion. 

Although it would be most incorrect, with Napoleon—whose 
interest it was to point to an actual invasion of England—to go 
as far back as the Norman conquest, for the Normans of that day 
were not Frenchmen, still we tind hostility to France springing 
up among us soon after, awakened doubtless by the crowds of 
needy adventurers who followed in the wake of the Normans. 
The French provinces, brought by Elinor of Aquitaine as her 
dower, added to the number of adventurers ; and bitter are the 
remarks of the chroniclers on the insolence and rapacity of these 
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‘outlandish men.’ During the thirteenth century, in all their 
contests with their ‘own natural-born subjects, both John and 
his son sought aid from France. John’s French mercenaries 
were the most detested, and justly so, of all his hirelings ; and 
when Henry stood opposed to his people, it was to France he 
looked both for money and troops; and to France he sent 
the crown jewels too (those that still remained unpawned), when 
defeated by his barons. All along, during our first great strife 
for liberty, France stood ready to aid our thrice-perjured 
sovereigns with counsel, money, or soldiers. No wonder that, 
during the following century, popular hostility against France 
rose so high that the commons sympathized with the Flemish 
burghers in all their attempts to throw off the French yoke as 
though they were own brothers ; and merrily in London streets, 


even as early as 1307, was this carol sung on the defeat of 
the French chivalry :— 


‘Lysteneth lordynges, both yonge and olde, 
Of the frenschmen that were so proude and bolde, 
How the flemysh men boughten hem and sold 
Upon a Wednesday.’ 


During the reign of Edward III. victory over the French 
became our watchword. Even after the battle of Agincourt was 
gained little did the commons heed that the lilies of France were 
quartered with our three lions, that the ‘proud red cross of 
‘England’ had now swept triumphantly over three glorious battle- 
fields was their joy and rejoicing. Thus, when our bravely won 
possessions in France were one by one relinquished it was the 
feeling that we could no longer hold the French in subjection 
that deepened the universal disappointment. Perhaps during 
the sixteenth century we approached nearest to an entente 
cordiale, when Henry and Francis jousted and danced together, 
and reciprocated compliments ; and when Elizabeth, with all the 
power of Spain arrayed against her, thought it best to avoid col- 
lision with France. But in the following century how was that 
ancient hostility revived, when throughout the Parliamentary 
war French influence and French aid supported Charles to the 
very last; when from France we received his worthless son ; 
when to France the last of our Stuart kings betook himself, 
there to begin that long series of plots and invasions which kept 
England in turmoil for more than half a century. We are not 
aware indeed of any two neighbouring kingdoms which have for 
so long a period maintained so continued a strife. 

This may seem a long and irrelevant digression, but we think 
it will be found important when we seek to account for the wild 
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enthusiasm with which the war with revolutionary France was 
hailed. ‘There was nothing very attractive in ‘great George our 
‘King,’ nothing very hopeful in the promise of the future ; 
England was but just recovering from the disgrace of the 
American war ; there was heavy taxation and a hated ministry : 
but yet the mass of the people flung themselves heart and soul 
into the contest, and our navy achieved a series of victories 
unequalled by any other naval power ancient or modern. Now 
in the songs of this period we shall find striking illustrations 
how the war spirit was aroused and maintained by skilful allu- 
sions to this hereditary hostility to France, and how, even in the 
songs of Tory writers, although ‘Jack’ is duly exhorted to fight 
for his King, the more cogent exhortation reminds him that it is 
against the French he is to fight, and therefore he cannot but 
beat them. ‘British sailors have a knack—haul away! yo ho, 
‘ boys !’—says one very spirited song,— 


‘ Of pulling down a Frenchman’s jack, 
’Gainst anf odds, you know, boys. 
Come three to one, right sure am I 
That we shall beat them if we try, 
To make old England’s colours fly : 
Haul away! yo ho, boys!’ 


And therefore, as another contemporary song asserts,— 


‘ We will die at our guns ere we yield the dominion 
We proudly possess of the seas ; 
Our birthright recorded in maritime story 
Against the whole world we'll maintain ; 
And ever obeyed, shall that symbol of glory, 
The British flag, fly at the main.’ 


This, though spirited enough, was not exactly a song for ‘ Jack.’ 
He well understood that the ‘British flag’ should maintain its 
proud station, but ‘symbol of glory’ and such phrases were quite 
beyond his taste; so well was it that a writer of thorough 
‘sailors’ songs’ appeared, the veritable ‘poet laureate’ of the 
seaman, Charles Dibdin. How admirable are his songs, how 
suitable to the brave fellows he addressed. How much rollicking 
humour and dare-devil courage, how much simple pathos too, do 
many of them exhibit; and how has he actually photographed 
the hearty, generous, reckless, warm-hearted tar of the days of 
Jervis, and Hood, and Duncan, and Nelson. One of Dibdin’s 
earliest songs is that written on the victory of Camperdown in 
1797, and which he quaintly calls ‘A Salt Eel for Mynheer :’— 
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‘ Why, Jack, my fine fellow, here’s glorious news. 

Well, I could have told them as much: 

That the devil himself durst not stand in their shoes 
If Duncan fell in with the Dutch. 

What heart in the kingdom can now feel dismay ? 
Nine sail of the line! not amiss. 

While they shrug up their shoulders, and snuff away, 
How the Mounseers will jabber at this.’ 


And no wonder ; for the chorus tells us,— 


‘ We'll bang the Spaniards, belabour the Dutch, 
And block up and laugh at the French.’ 


Dibdin wrote another song on the same victory, a ‘genteel’ one, 
evidently intended for some public dinner; and it is really 
amusing to see what arrant doggerel it is, about ‘Neptune,’ and 
the ‘trumpet of Fame,’ and ‘great Britannia.” In excuse for 
writing such platitudes, and he was often called upon to do so, 
poor Dibdin would doubtless plead,— 


‘My poverty, and not my will, consents.’ 


But he threw his whole heart and soul into those rough, spirited 
sea ballads, which are ‘an inheritance England may well be 
‘proud of” Thus he celebrates the battle of the Nile :— 


‘ Bold Nelson went out with determinate view 
To keep up our national glory; 
So of thirteen large ships he left Mounseer but two, 
Just to tell the Directory the story. 


‘To destroy, burn, and sink, his orders were ; 
And by heart he so perfectly got ’em, 
That some he took, some he blowed up in the air, 
And some he sent to the bottom. 


‘ So you see the despatches was easily stowed ; 
*Twas no use with a history to charge ’em: 
He’d occasion for only the old-fashioned mode, 
Taken, burnt, and destroyed, ‘‘ as per margem.” 


* % * 


‘ Thus with one of his precious limbs shot away, 
Bold Nelson knowed well how to nick ’em; 
So as for the French, ’tis as much as to say, 
We can tie up one hand, and then lick ’em.’ 


There is a very characteristic song called ‘A History of the 
“War, which is now quite forgotten, but worth referring to asa __ 
specimen of our ‘ old-world ballads, half song and half recitation, | 
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and which helped the King’s ships to many a gallant young 
sailor. ‘I shall not tell you about the great sea fights,’ he says, 
‘but the neat little brushes ;’ about Pellew, and Fawkener, and 
Sidney Smith, and Saumarez,— 


‘ For the war how it happened, and what ’twas about, 
That’s nothing to we—tars must do as they’re bid: 
So all I can tell you, the war once broke out, 
They told us to lick ’em, and lick ’em we did ;’ 


which was right, seeing we are undoubted lords of the sea. 


‘In short, we worked ’em: we took Neptune, and Fortune, and 
Victory ; but, for the matter of that, we had all these on our side 
before. Then we took Liberty: that was just bringing coals to 
Newcastle, you know. Glory, ditto repeated. After that we took 
Immortality; but they did not care much about that. And then, 
at last, we took their Constitution: that was nonsense, for we had a 
good constitution of our own. Then we took Resistance, and Fame, 
and Concord. In short, we took almost everything from them but 
their palaver, and that they are welcome to; so,— 


‘Twas all how about and concerning the war, 
And the glory of Britain’s bold navy, 
And the different brushes, and what ’twas all for ; 
For when British bull-dogs begin for to roar, 
French, Spaniards, and Dutch cry peccavy.’ 


But Jack is not always fighting ; so we have songs about the 
sea in storm and in calm; about the good ship, and about his 
good wife (mosily Poll or Nancy), for it is a question which Jack 
loves best, and the reason, as one of them tells us, is,— 


‘ One through dangers and storms brings me safely ashore ; 
T’other welcomes me home when my danger is o’er.’ 


And here are songs about the sweetheart who has given him the 
‘*bacco-box, and the friend who stands beside him in the fight, 
and the merry evenings, especially ‘Saturday night, with its 
grog and toasts, and memories of home. What a variety has 
Dibdin given us. An admirable song is ‘ Every. Inch a Sailor,’ 
with its spirited refrain, — 


‘ A sailor’s life’s the life for me: 

He takes his duty merrily ; 

If winds can whistle, he can sing, 
Still faithful to his friend and King; 
He gets beloved by all the ship, 
And toasts his girl, and drinks his flip.’ 
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‘ Down topsails, boys: the gale comes on. 
To strike top-gallant yards they run ; 
And now, to hand the sail prepared, 
Ned cheerful sings upon the yard, 

A sailor’s life’s the life for me, &e. 


* A leak! a leak! come lads, be bold: 
There’s five feet water in the hold. 
Eager on deck see Haulyard jump, 
And hark, while working at the pump, 

A sailor’s life’s the life for me, &c. 


‘ But see! the vessel naught can save ; 
She strikes, and finds a watery grave! 
Yet Ned, preserved with a few more, 
Sings, as he treads a foreign shore, 

A sailor’s life’s the life for me, &c.’ 


And thus, whatever the danger, whatever the loss, still the 
British sailor remains steadfast to his old, hereditary, first love, 
the sea. There is somewhat that reminds us of the old Spartan 
endurance in the pictures Charles Dibdin gives us, but combined: 
with that generous warm-heartedness unknown to the ancient 
world. Thus ‘The Tar for all Weathers’ merrily relates his bad 
and good fortune at sea, singing as the pleasant refrain,— 


‘ But sailors were born for all weathers, 
Great guns let it blow high, blow low, 
Our duty keeps us to our tethers, 
And where the gale drives we must go.’ 


And the poor blind, crippled sailor sings contentedly,— 


‘ However hard you find it, 
There’s somebody is worse.’ 


But ‘Jack’ can feel for others if he takes his own troubles 
lightly :-— 
‘ Why, what’s that to you, if my eyes I’m a-wiping? 
A tear is a pleasure, d’ye see, in its way. 
*Tis nonsense for trifles, I own, to be piping ; 
But they that ha’n’t pity, why, I pities they.’ 


And so the old sailor tells the story—and it was not the only 
instance during the war—of the seaman who, seeing a wounded 
Frenchman in danger of drowning, plunged in, and saved his life 
at the risk of his own. The tale is admirably told, with no pre- 
tence to fine writing, but in the homeliest words. We regret 
that it is too long to insert as a whole; but the fine con- 
clusion is,— 
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‘In me let the foe feel the paw of a lion, 
But the battle once ended, the heart of a lamb.’ 


Here true Christian chivalry speaks out. Who can adequately 
estimate the beneficial effects of songs like all these, sung 
aboard ships, in the streets, in the very public-houses, every- 
where where the lower classes were accustomed to meet to- 
gether? And yet how mean was the writer’s reward! How 
many a worthless hanger on of a noble family in those days 
pocketed his thousands from the Treasury, while the writer, who 
had done such good service for our navy, England’s right hand 
during the first years of her eventful struggle—Charles Dibdin, 
the very Tyrtzeus of our sailors—had his few guineas coolly doled 
out to him, and was not until his old age honoured with a small 
pension ! 

And yet the closer we Jook into the records of that marvellous 
twenty years’ war, when England stood single-handed against 
all Europe, we shall find that the whole nation owes a debt to 
that ‘sailor song-writer’ far greater than has ever been suspected. 
It has been the great aim with Tory writers of late to maintain 
that the Pitt Ministry was really popular, and that ‘the pilot 
‘ who weathered the storm’—a mere poetic figure this, for the 
latest and most authentic account of the pilot’s last days proves 
that he sank under it—was certainly an object of the people’s 
respect and confidence, if not of their love. How writers, unless 
thoroughly hoodwinked by party feeling, can assert this, is 
astounding ; for every relic of popular literature—pamphlets, 
broadsides, and ballads sung even in Downing Street, despite the 
risk of flogging and the terrors of Cold Bath Fields ‘ Bastile ’"— 
prove that, with the single exception of Lord Castlereagh, Pitt 
was the object of the deepest hatred of any British minister of 
modern times. Nor was this strange. The lower classes hated 
him because, with provisions at war prices, with taxation such as 
had never been heard of before—above all, the window-tax, that 
iniquitous impost, as our grandfathers said, intercepting the very 
light of heaven—Englishmen were not allowed to meet and enjoy 
the poor privilege of grumbling. The middle classes, better 
instructed, saw in ‘ the Heaven-sent minister’ the base renegade ; 
the son of Chatham, who had bartered for power every principle 
his father held dear; the cool, determined statesman, young in 
years, but old in political intrigue; the Strafford of that day, 
with his watchword, ‘Thorough,’ pledged to crush the liberties of 
England, and lay her bound at the feet of an irresponsible king. 

What could save England —the mass of the people 
weighed down by taxation, their ancient liberties threatened, 
their remonstrances unheeded,—all Europe against her, and a 
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mighty army on the opposite shore ready to cross over—what 
could have saved England, if she had not been true to herself? 
But, roused up to the remembrance of her ancient glory—the 
very street songs encouraging the proud feeling, and those 
ballads struck off for ‘Jack’ to sing on board ship now echoing 
throughout all London and finding their way into remotest 
villages—the spirit of English independence arose and flung 
back a stern defiance to the invader. Like Falconbridge, with 
little respect for King John, so England, with little of grateful 
feeling towards her rulers, yet proudly stood by her fatherland. 


‘ This England never did, nor never shall, 
Lie at the proud feet of a conqueror : 
Come the three corners of the world in arms, 
And we shall shock them.’ 


And then, in that hearty outburst of national pride and indigna- 
tion, Whig and Tory well-nigh forgot their long-cherished feuds. 
The ‘Life and Fortune’ millionaires at the London Tavern 
almost fraternized with the ‘Friends of the People’ at the 
‘Crown and Anchor ;’ toasts hailing ‘ free-born Englishmen’ were 
given at ministerial dinners; even the clergy talked about liberty ; 
and ‘The Land we live in,’ ‘The True British Sailor,’ and that 
admirable song with its remarkably pleasant tune, albeit adapted 
from ‘The Rogue’s March,’ ‘ The Tight little Island,’ were alike 
sung by ladies and gentlemen in their drawing-rooms, and 
chorused with rude heartiness by the crowds who surrounded 
the street singer. A capital song is this last, although we cannot 
say much for its historical accuracy. Still, that ‘ William the 
‘Norman’ only gained England through deceit, and because— 


‘ Poor Harold, the king of the island, 
Lost both his life and his island: 
All very true, for what more could he do? 
Like a Briton he died for his island,’ 


was a reading of English history that well suited the times ; while 
the concluding verse with its fine note of defiance struck home 
to every heart in the kingdom :— 


‘ Should the “army of England,” or all it could bring, land, 
We'd show them some play for the island; 
We'd fight for our right to the island ; 
We’d give them enough of the island : 
Invaders should just have one bite at the dust, 
But not a bit more of our island.’ 


We have restored the original reading of the last two lines, 
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which are altered much for the worse in the little volume before 
us. We are also surprised that this song should be placed 
among the miscellaneous songs, for we have always understood 
that Charles Dibdin’s claim to it was as unchallenged as to his 
‘Tom Bowling.’ 

It is interesting to see hoy many of our best sea songs were 
written about this time. Not only did Dibdin do good service 
by the songs he himself composed, but his example set many a 
song-writer to attempt the same. We doubt whether Prince 
Hoare would have written that capital song ‘The Arethusa’ had 
not Dibdin in his sea ballads led the way. How simply and 
spiritedly is the story told ; how thoroughly true to sailor feeling 
the cool colloquy of the captain with the Frenchman. The 
Belle Poule had five hundred men, the Avrethusa two hun- 
dred ; but— 


‘ Though the Frenchmen laughed, and thought it stuff, 
They knew not the handful of men, how tough, 
On board of the Arethusa.’ 


So with heartiest good-will ‘we with two hundred did advance.’ 


‘ Our captain hailed the Frenchman, ‘‘ Ho!” 
The Frenchman then cried out, ‘‘ Hallo!” ' 
‘Bear down, d’ye see, 
To our admiral’s lee.” 
** No, no,” says the Frenchman ; “ that can’t be.” 
‘Then I must lug you along with me,” 
Says the saucy Arethusa.’ 


It seems strange to us, that while those who may be considered 
as our second-rate poets did such good service, our greater, those 
who have won for themselves a high place, did not lend their 
aid. There was Scott, writing his spirited ballads and those 
delightful poems which reproduced so vividly the more than 
half forgotten splendours of the olden time; and there was 
Wilson, with his fine lyrics, both of them Tories of the very deepest 
dye ; there was Southey too, just awakened to his new political 
‘conviction, and eager enough to proclaim his adhesion to 
‘Church and King:’ but none of these, although all most capital 
writers of songs and ballads, proffered a single verse in defiance 
of our foemen or to encourage the gallant daring of our seamen. 
This seems strange enough ; but when at length the reproach 
that we had not among all our noble lyrics one real poem cele- 
brating the unrivalled deeds of our navy was no longer ours, 
stranger still it was that to the young enthusiast for freedom, 
the poet of Hope, England was indebted. And what a glorious 
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poem it is. When was there ever so stirring an address to the 
mariners of any land as Campbell’s to the mariners of England ? 


‘ The spirits of your fathers 

Shall start from every wave ; 

For the deck it was their field of fame, 
And ocean was their grave. 

Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell, 
Your manly hearts shall glow, 

As ye sweep through the deep, 

While the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy winds do blow. 


‘ Britannia needs no bulwarks, 

No towers along the steep : 

Her march is o’er the mountain wave ; 
Her home is on the deep. 

With thunders from her native oak 
She quells the floods below: 

As they roar on the shore, 

When the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy winds do blow.’ 


Campbell’s other sea lyric, ‘The Battle of the Baltic,’ although a 
fine composition, reads tame and almost spiritless after this ; nor 
are we greatly surprised, for of all our recent naval victories 
that attack upon the Danish fleet had the least in it to call forth 
our national sympathy and exultation. 

What a period of unmatched victories—victories all gained 
on the sea, too—was that which began with ‘the glorious first of 
‘June,’ 1794, and closed with that far more glorious twenty-first 
vt October, 1805! Lord Howe’s victory, Jervis’s off Cape St. 
Vincent, Duncan’s off Camperdown, and then the Nile, and 
Copenhagen, and the last and ‘crowning victory’ Trafalgar : 
six glorious triumphs on the waves in just eleven years! We 
donbt if the history of any nation, ancient or modern, could 
afford a parallel. What a series of grand national ballads would 
these six mighty victories supply ! each marked by deeds of sur- 
passing prowess, and the last in its every detail so full of tie 
finest poetry. 

There is somewhat strangely exciting, and yet solemn, in the 
narrative of the battle of Trafalgar. It was the death-struggle 
of England and France for the empire of the seas; and the 
lately published private correspondence of Napoleon proves with 
what intense anxiety he looked forward to it. And England 
awaited in hushed expectation the result of the coming struggle 
all through the summer, and in feverish suspense caught at each 
tying rumour as that eventful autumn drew on, until when the 
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actual news arrived men scarcely gave credit to it. And Nelson 
himself seems to have felt not only a strong presentiment of the 
importance of the coming battle, but a strange foreboding of his 
own fate. There seems an unaccustomed solemnity in the 
words, ‘England expects every man to do his duty ;’ words 
which Colonel Gardiner might have addressed to his dragoons, 
or Cromwell to his Ironsides on Naseby field, but which we 
scarcely expect to find addressed to men who viewed hard fight- 
ing as the veriest pastime—daring, reckless British sailors. His 
subsequent exclamation, ‘Victory, or Westminster Abbey!’ 
seems marked too by solemn foreboding. But when the fight 
actually began how self-possessed, how careless of all danger, was 
he ; how he exulted in the bravery of his officers ; for Nelson 
was too true a hero to indulge one feeling of jealous rivalry. 
‘ Look at that fine fellow Collingwood, how gallantly he carries 
‘his ship into action,’ he cried with all the glee of a noble- 
minded boy, as the Royal Sovereign broke through the enemy's 
line, leading the way to victory. And throughout that eventtul 
day his officers, even his sailors, remarked his utter self-negation, 
his kindly feeling for the wounded and dying. No wonder that 
the tears rolled down so many a rough face as the crew of the 
Victory preceded the car on the day of Nelson’s funeral ; or that, 
when the flag under which he had conquered was lowered into 
the grave, they rushed forward and tore it in strips that each 
might carry away a precious relic. And how simple, almost 
childlike, his dying words: ‘ Kiss me, Hardy. My love and 
‘ farewell to all in the fleet’ It was some mitigation of the 
national sorrow at his loss that a victory such as had never before 
been known crowned the last moments of Nelson. Twenty sail 
of the line captured or sunk were the spoils of the battle of 
Trafalgar.* 

Strange does it seem that a battle like this, and a national 
loss like this, should not have aroused all our greatest poets ; 
but Trafalgar, and the death of Nelson, were wholly left for 
hired songsters, or amateur rhymesters, to celebrate. Charles 
Dibdin wrote two songs: one, intended we suppose for ‘gentle- 
‘ folk,’ is as miserable doggerel as any Seven Dials poet could 
indite. There is a fine flourish about hanging ‘laurels on the 
‘cypress bough, and about ‘the wondering Fates, who might 
wonder indeed at such lines as these :— 

* The subordinate details of this battle are full of stirring incident: Colling- 
wood’s gallant daring, the first to break the enemy’s line ; and the Temeraire, not 
the ‘old Zemeraire’ then, but the swift vessel, the only one able to keep pace 
with the fast-sailing Victory, and her close attendant duri ing the earlier part of 


that important day ; but at the close she came out with firo seventy-tours, both 
her prizes, the one lashed to her mainmast, the other to her anchor. 
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‘ Ne’er with such fatal fury did devastation rattle! 
Yards, masts, and rigging, reeling hulls, and every hold, 
Felt English vengeance through this dreadful battle.’ 


It seems scarcely possible that the writer of ‘’T'was in the good 
‘ship Rover, ‘The True English Sailor, and a score or two 
more as spirited as these, could ever have put together such 
tame doggerel. The other song is better, for it is written in the 
character of a sailor, but far inferior to most of his other sailor 
songs. There is a slight touch of feeling in his allusion to 
Nelson’s loving message to ‘each brother tar in the fleet ;’ and 
the concluding verse so fully echoed the popular feeling that we 
are not surprised it was sung far and wide :— 


‘ See the difference in men. Nelson, manly and hearty, 
Is mourned through the land by each voice: 
Had the shot been commissioned to strike Bonaparte, 
Oh how every land would rejoice !’ 


But even to the present day—after an interval of almost sixty 
years—the battle of Trafalgar and the death of Nelson still await 
their poet. Would that he who struck off those fine verses, 
almost unequalled in power and pathos,— 


‘ Half a league, half a league, half a league onward, 
All in the valley of death, rode the six hundred,’ 


would tell the tale of this great battle and the fate of its hero! 
While awarding to Charles Dibdin no common praise for the 
spirited songs he provided for our fathers, we feel that his claim 
as a poet is very subordinate. Most probably had his poetical 
wers been greater his influence over the masses would have 
en far less extensive ; for we are not aware of a single truly 
one song that has ever become widely popular. Now 
ibdin’s songs had the charm—and this is a great one in a 
popular ballad—of a remarkably easy flow of versification. The 
facility with which he manages every sort of rhyme and variety 
of versification, often of the most unusual kind, at a time, too, 
when experiments in verse were far from common—for if not 
heroic, it was bound to be either octosyllabic or ‘common measure’ 
—is indeed one of his chief merits. And then there is a certain 
quick perception of the more salient points of character, and a 
power of describing them vividly ; so that his ‘Jack’ and ‘Bill’ can 
never be mistaken for landsmen playing at sailors, or for gentle- 
men whose knowledge of sea life has been learnt only from 
cruises in elegantly fitted yachts. It is very true that his most 
successful painting is done ‘with a thick brush and a coarse 
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‘touch ;’ but the likeness is good, and ‘ Jack’ at once recognises 
his brother tar. And the rough characteristics which Dibdin 
delighted to portray were those which the mass of our seamen 
possessed : that steadfast, stubborn courage ; that love of danger 
for danger’s sake ; that utter recklessness, often inciting to deeds 
of marvellous daring, too often to acts of headstrong folly. And 
then, throughout all his pictures of sailor-life, there was that 
hearty sympathy with the British tar. Whether he was exulting 
in having thrashed Bonaparte, or lamenting his absence from 
Nancy ; whether flinging away his gold, or passing round his 
grog—Dibdin flung himself thoroughly into the feeling, and thus 
compelled the thousands who listened to his songs to feel with 
him. 

That Dibdin did all this well, we shall see more clearly if we 
look at the compositions of writers—many of them far more 
gifted than he—who, since his time, have attempted to write 
nautical songs. Who would think of placing on a level of poetical 
merit Dibdin’s songs with Barry Cornwall’s? and yet how tame, 
and more, how artificial, are his sea songs compared with 
Dibdin’s! How merely descriptive is ‘The Wreck.’ Dibdin’s 
sailor, if he described at all, would tell us how he reefed the sails 
and worked the pump : Barry Cornwall's talks of ‘wild billows,’ 
and of the thunder with ‘his paramour the lightning ;’ while the 
storm is ‘the maniac so cruel and so blind ’—images, all these, 
that would never come into a sailor’s mind ; never, indeed, into 
the mind of any one battling the waves in deadly struggle for 
dear life. It is the dramatic element which we require in the 
song that is to be sung far and wide, not the descriptive, and 
this dramatic element Dibdin’s eminently possess. Perhaps we 
may here find the reason why ‘landsmen’ have succeeded best 
in songs that give us the humorous side of the sailor’s character. 
It requires not only less close observation to seize points that are 
laughable or bizarre, but less thorough sympathy; for the 
humorous soonest rises to the surface. We have some admirable 
specimens of sailor humour among Thomas Hood’s poems ; but 
the best, and it has been often taken for one of Charles Dibdin’s 
best, is the well-known ‘Sailor’s Consolation.’ How true to the 
principle that the untried danger always seems the greatest, is 
Barney Buntline’s pity for the ‘folks on shore’ while the ‘ strong 
‘ nor’-wester’s blowing :’— 


‘ Fool-hardy chaps as live in towns, 
What danger they are all in, 

And now lie quaking in their beds, 

For fear the roof should fall in. 
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‘ Poor creeturs, how they envies us, 
And wishes, I’ve a notion, 
For our good luck, on such a night, 
To be upon the ocean. 


* * * * * 


‘ While you and I, Bill, on the deck 
Are comfortably lying, 
My eyes! what tiles and chimney-pots 
About their heads are flying!’ 


No wonder Barney Buntline so heartily thanks Providence 
‘that you and I are sailors.’ This admirable song was written 
by a gentleman of the name of William Pitt, who was master- 
attendant at Jamaica Dockyard; and, misled by the name, a 
late reviewer actually assigned it to the William Pitt of history, 
who never wrote a humorous song, and probably never said a 
ludicrous thing during his life. 

Supplementary to Dibdin’s songs, the compiler of this little 
volume has collected together most of those songs, by various 
writers, which have any reference to the sea. These are of a 
very miscellaneous character; a few very good, many very 
bad, and many scarcely worth the cheap expense of letter- 
press. They are often placed, too, in curious and provoking 
juxtaposition. Thus, Kingsley’s fine ballad, ‘Three fishers 
‘went sailing,’ is followed by Charles Mackay’s melodramatic 
flourish, the delight of all the sixpenny concert-rooms some 
twenty years ago, ‘The Ship on Fire ;’ and O’Keefe’s doggerel 
about ‘The Spanish Armada’ jostles Campbell’s glorious ‘ Ma- 
‘riners of England.’ We could well have spared the prosing 
and boastful ballad of ‘The Shannon and Chesapeake,’ for it 
was a well-fought fight on both sides ; and we could equally well 
have spared ‘ Will Watch,’ for a mere smuggler, whatever his 
daring, has certainly no right to a place among British seamen; 
besides, in a collection of songs intended for all classes, and 
celebrating valour in the worthiest of causes, the defence of 
our fatherland, aught that looks like sympathy with the law- 
breaker should be avoided. The buccaneers were a far more 
gallant race: if the smuggler has a record, they certainly 
should not remain unrecorded, We wish that Dibdin’s songs 
could have been given with their music: those pleasant, spirited 
tunes that sixty years ago were carolled so heartily ; many of 
them, doubtless, snatches of old English melodies, and all of 
them so suitably wedded to the verse, that we feel, to do full 
justice to Dibdin’s compositions, they should not be read, but 
sung, 
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In closing we cannot but again remark how strange it seems 
that in a collection of poems like this so many of our greatest 
poets should be unrepresented. Between two and three hundred 
songs, and Wordsworth, Southey, Wilson, Coleridge, Keats, 
Shelley, Byron (for we cannot accept his ‘ Farewell’ as a sea 
song), Moore, and we might greatly lengthen the list, not 
contributing a single verse! And yet who should celebrate the 
sea if not our island poets? who should sing the prowess and 
daring of the mariner if not the English poet? And how full 
of stirring memories is the whole record of our ocean conquests, 
from the days of Elizabeth even to yesterday! Again we look 
wistfully to Tennyson: it is a noble and a fitting task, would 
that he might undertake it. 


Arr. VII.—(1.) Copy of an Order or Memoranduin, dated Horse Guards, 
18th December, 1862, and signed by the Military Secretary to his 
Royal Highness the Iield Marshal Commanding-in- Chief, on the 
subject of the Mhow Court-martial on Paymaster Smales, 6th 
Dragoons. 

(2.) Copy of an Order or Memorandum, dated Horse Guards, 14th 
January, 1864, signed by the same Military Secretary, on the subject of 
the late Court-martial on Lieutenant-Colonel Crawley, 6th Dragoons. 

(3.) Return Showing the Expenses occasioned by the Court-martial on 
Lieutenant-Colonel Crawley, distinguishing the Proportions to be 
defrayed from Imperial and Indian Revenues respectively, ordered by 
the House of Commons to be Printed, 4th March, 1864. 

(4.) et for Punishing Mutiny and Desertion ( passed 20th April, 
1863) ; together with the Rules and Articles of War. London: G. 
kh. Eyre & W. Spottiswoode. 1863. 


(5.) Proceedings and Minutes of the Mhow Court-martial. London: 
G. E. Eyre & W. Spottiswoode. 1863. 


From the recent wind up of both the Crawley Courts-martial 
the country will hardly be in a disposition to compliment itself 
upon its administration of military justice. Even Mr. Newde- 
gate must feel this a sad drawback from his nightly eulogies 
upon the perfection of the British institution. Every family, 
it is said, has a skeleton in the house ; something which they 
are most anxious to keep wrapped in impenetrable mystery. 
We have, as a nation, our own share of this sort of spectres ; 
some of which, however, so constantly stare us in the face that 
we at last get accustomed to their ghastliness; while others 
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only protrude at stated periods, but occasionally in so wild and 
incoherent a manner as to drive us from our senses. Of these 
recurring phantoms perhaps General Courts-martial have proved 
the most irritating ; for they not only for the most part acquit 
the guilty and punish the innocent, but mulct the nation in a 

round sum for the infliction of a double wrong. The com- 
plicated forms, the slow procedure, the tedious repetitions, the 
never-ending consultations, the introduction of extraneous 
matters, and appeals to extraneous authority, the rejection of 
evidence which ought to be received, and the acceptance of 
what ought never to be admitted ; all these things would be 
unendurable even if at the close of the proceedings something 
like rough justice was executed; but when the almost constant 
upshot of the extravagant procedure is a judgment more ex- 
travagant still, it really behoves all jealous of the national 
honour to inquire if there are not any means of preventing this 
spectre from haunting our posterity. Were the institution in 
its present form an excrescence, we tolerate so many that we 
should really despair of getting rid of it on that ground ; but as 
it is no less revolting to the feelings and burdensome to the 
pocket than insulting to the understanding, we are not with- 
out hope that the ultilitarian spirit of the age will quash it for 
ever. 

The decisions of recent Courts-martial have become more 
absurd than those of their predecessors by the establishment of 
a new institution amongst us. Before the Crimean war the 
Horse Guards manipulated these decisions without being ac- 
countable to the country, and without any fear of having their 
proceedings overhauled by any superior authority; but since 
the appointment of a Minister of War their movements have 
been carefully watched by an officer who is himself responsible 
to Parliament. But the relations between the two departments 
have not been properly defined so as to secure concerted action, and 
hence the most astounding discordance between them. In this 
respect the Crawley case is somewhat curious to consider. The 
proceedings of the Mhow Court-martial, the equity of which 
could alone have afforded any pretext for the harsh measures 
arising out of it, have been quashed, and Colonel Crawley’s 
conduct in the well-spring of its absurdity has been condemned, 
while in the actions lowing out of that source, which form part 
of the same tissue of culpability, he has been pronounced 
perfectly innocent. In this matter there is a double incon- 
sistency which, in this age, crowded with great events, it 
behoves us not to lose sight of. There is not only the Duke of 
Newcastle at war with the Horse Guards, but we have the 
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Horse Guards at war with itself. Let any one compare the 
manifesto of the Duke of Cambridge in December, 1862,* with the 
manifesto of the same Duke of Cambridge in January, 1864, and 
he will see the glaring nature of the incongruity. In the one 
Colonel Crawley is unsparingly censured, in the other repre- 
sented as the most guileless of men. As to poor Smales, he 
turns up the victim of these contradictions in the most unac- 
countable manner. At one time he is guilty and cashiered ; at 
another he is pronounced innocent ; but respect must be paid to 
authority, and the punishment is unremitted. At length the 
War Office revokes the punishment also, and restores Smales to 
his position in the service. Yet some six weeks after this tardy 
act of justice the Duke of Cambridge endorses the acquittal of 
Colonel Crawley, and turns out of the regiment three officers, in 
the same summary fashion in which the Mhow Court-martial dis- 
carded Smales, for no other crime than that of being implicated 
in his supposed misdemeanours, and venturing to give evidence 
exculpatory of themselves when summoned to do so by the 
Crown. No ingenuity of blundering could be more consum- 
mate than this. The Horse Guards ratifies the condemnation 
of Smales, and turns him out of the army; the War Office re- 
verses the verdict, and restores him to his rank ; thereupon the 
Horse Guards whitewashes his prosecutor, whose guilt is involved 
in Smales’s innocence, and gluts its ire upon Smales’s accomplices 
by declaring them unfit to hold her Majesty’s commission. 
What should we think of the justice of our civil tribunals if they, 
after acquitting a man of slander, should punish his abettors for 
aiding in an offence of which they had declared him to be 
innocent, and when the prosecutor had been brought to trial for 
preferring false accusations, should free him from a charge of 
which their previous judgment showed he had been guilty ? 
Injustice is generally consistent. There is a marked trait of 
unity in the judgments of the most corrupt tribunals. It has 
been reserved for our military courts to commit blunders while 
they inflict wrongs; to contravene the principles of conscience 
while they violate the laws of the understanding ; to set both the 
dictates of morality and the rules of logic at defiance, and place 
both in contradiction with each other. The Horse Guards have 
already had cause to reverse their latest decision as far as 
Surgeon Turnbull is concerned. After turning that gentleman 


*<¢There are points in Lieutenant-Colonel Crawley’s conduct of which his 
‘Royal Highness cannot speak in too strong terms of censure. He alludes to the 
‘arrest of certain non-commissioned officers during the trial on a charge of con- 
‘spiracy, which he never attempted to prove against them, and for which there 
‘does not appear to be the shadow of a foundation.’ 
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out of the regiment for misconduct imputed to him by Colonel 
Crawley, but which subsequent inquiries failed to substantiate, 
they have restored him to his former position in the army. But 
the matter cannot rest here. Major Swindley and Lieutenant 
Fitzsimon, the two other victims of the Colonel’s wrath, cannot 
be knocked out of their commissions for charges of much less 
importance than those of either Smales or Turnbull, and which 
even in the turbulent imagination of the same officer have 
much less ground for their support. What Fitzsimon or Major 
Swindley have done more than Surgeon Turnbull or Captain 
Smales, that they should be singled out to bear the penalties of 
this singular judicature, we cannot for the life of us make out, 
except upon the supposition that some one must be punished, 
and, as they have acquitted both prisoners, they think it neces- 
sary to make an example of the witnesses for coming forward to 
give evidence at their summons. The prosecution on behalf of 
the Crown arraign Colonel Crawley upon an indictment con- 
taining two counts. The latter of these counts Fitzsimon and 
Major Swindley are principally instrumental in bringing home 
to the prisoner; and because the Court shuts its eyes to the 
clearest evidence, the Crown turns round upon the witnesses 
whom it has summoned to substantiate the charge, and deals 
upon them the punishment which ought to have been inflicted 
upon the prisoner. It is releasing the peace-breaker, and then 
condemning the constable to pay the costs. If judgments of 
this sort are to stand, then the administration of justice in the 
British army will be hardly less absurd than the legal course of 
procedure in Kamtschatka, where the judges used to sacrifice 
the first person whom they met in the district where the crime 
was committed, and then proceeded to an inquiry which ended 
in placing the guilty in possession of the goods of both the 
previous victims ! 

No charge was ever more distinctly raised than that con- 
tained in the second issue of the record; and the proof by which 
it was supported was as clear as the terms in which it was ex- 
pressed. The question was not whether Lilley and his wile 
underwent an excessive amount of hardship and suffering (of 
which each person will form an estimate according to his own 
idiosyncrasy), but whether Colonel Crawley issued the order 
for a se 8 to be placed in Lilley’s bungalow with instructions 
never to let the prisoner quit his sight, night or day; and 
whether, when impeached with the consequences of it before the 
Mhow Court-martial, he charged the adjutant with those con- 
sequences, well knowing they were the natural results of his 
own folly. The seven witnesses who brought home the charge 
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of Colonel Crawley having issued this order were of various 
grades in the army. All trace of collusion was likewise elimi- 
nated by the fact that some of them were hostile to each other. 
Major Swindley had tried to get Fitzsimon out of the adjutancy, 
and Fitzsimon had his grudge against Swindley; yet each de- 
posed to the fact of Colonel Crawley averring—the majority 
with an oath—when reminded that Lilley was a married man, 
and had a sick wife, that he did not care a d—n, married or 
single; close arrest was close arrest; and he would have his 
order carried out, which was, that the sentries must be placed 
inside the quarters of Lilley, and never lose sight of him either 
night or day. The generality of the witnesses also deposed to 
the statement of Fitzsimon, that Lilley had to rub ointment into 
his wife’s breast at stated periods, and that the order, if strictly 
carried out, would subject Mrs. Lilley to great indignity. The 
utter disregard with which these repeated suggestions were 
treated, the coarse asseverations by which they were repelled, 
sufficiently show that the mind of Colonel Crawley was tho- 
roughly cognizant of the consequences of his order, and entirely 
exculpate Fitzsimon from the result of any inhumanity which 
might have arisen from his neglect. Indeed we cannot see what 
Fitzsimon’s neglect or inefficiency with regard to his duties as 
adjutant had to do with the matter, even supposing it was his 
business to inspect the post of each sentry. For in Lilley’s case 
the position of the sentry could not be fixed. The terms of the 
order rendered it ambulatory. The sentry was to enter the 
dwelling of Lilley, and keep his eye upon Lilley day and night. 
The command was so precise that all which could be done was 
to take this sentry to the door of Lilley and say, ‘There is 
‘your prisoner: never let him get out of your sight.’ If Lilley 
moved from one room into another, the terms of the order ren- 
dered it imperative that the sentry should move likewise. If 
Lilley slept with his wife, the sentry must perforce have kept 
his eye fixed upon her pillow. If Lilley was rubbing the oint- 
ment into his wife’s breast as she stood stripped down to her 
waist, the terms of the order rendered it imperative that the 
sentry should keep every bend of Lilley’s muscles in sight. 
The sentry must even have insisted, after having followed 
Lilley into his bed-room, that a candle should burn through the 
night, to enable him to comply with the letter as well as the 
spirit of his instructions. It is insulting the common-sense of 
the country, after Fitzsimon had pointed out the indecent ex- 
posure which might have arisen from the order, with the view 
of getting it modified, to make him responsible for the con- 
sequences which he had done his best to mitigate or avoid. 
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Had Fitzsimon entered Lilley’s bungalow to inspect the post of 
the sentry, he would have doubtless found him, as he was found 
by others, in different positions, according to the movements of 
Lilley ; sometimes in compartment No. 2, sometimes in compart- 
ment No. 4; but we do not see that his ocular inspection would 
have: had any effect in changing the position of the sentry, 
while the prying and unexpected intrusion of a commissioned 
officer, particularly if Mrs. Lilley was undergoing the ointment- 
rubbing, would have materially aggravated the sufferings of the 
consumptive woman. If Fitzsimon therefore declined to enter 
the bungalow, and ascertained merely by calling the sentry 
to the door that he was complying with the terms of the order, 
we think in this abstinence * exercised a wise discretion. He 
asseverated upon oath that he was impelled to take this course 
out of. a feeling of delicacy towards Mrs. Lilley, and therefore, 
instead of being censured for the act, we hold him worthy of 
commendation. But it seems a fatuity attaching to this Court- 
martial that all its proceedings should be wrong, that not only 
should the innocent be selected for punishment, but that the 
grounds assigned for the penalty should be such as to entitle 
them to our admiration. 

But Fitzsimon was not the only person who exercised discre- 
tion in carrying this monstrous order into effect: the sentries 
likewise refrained from acting up to its strict letter, and it is to 
their sense of common decency in the matter that Colonel 
Crawley was saved from the worst consequences of his own in- 
humanity. Those who kept watch over Lilley from the 27th of 
April to the 7th of May, when the order was modified, do not 
appear to have complied with its injunctions, only so far as was 
permissible by the laws of modesty. Lilley stated upon oath 
before the Mhow Court-martial that the sentry was stationed 
two feet off his wife’s bed with the door open: yet it seems from 
the evidence that a great number of the sentries allowed the chick 
to stand between. Others, when requested, retired to allow the 
Sergeant in privacy to rub the liniment into his wife’s chest. Here 
evidently the sentries acted in contravention of the written order 
from the same kind of delicacy as induced Lieutenant Fitzsimon 
to refrain from crossing the threshold of Lilley’s bungalow. Now, 
even supposing that the lax efforts of the prosecution elicited 
all the evidence that could be produced in connection with 
this part of the subject, still the sentries refraining from 
carrying out the order to its full extent by no means exonerates 
Colonel Crawley from the culpability of issuing it, which is all 
that the second count required to be proved; still less does it 
justify him in pointing to the discretion used by the sentries 
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in proof that the original order was perfectly innoxious, or in 
singling out the discretion of Fitzsimon, arising out of the same 
motives, as a mark of spite against his superior officer. 

The evidence of the seven witnesses present when Colonel 
Crawley gave this order is still further confirmed by that of the 
sentries who were posted over Lilley, both anterior as well as 
subsequent to the 7th of May, as well as by Cornet Snell and by 
the conduct of Colonel Crawley himself. Such of the sentries 
who were examined, as being on duty at the two periods, deposed 
to the order being qualified after the 7th of May by the injunction 
that they were not to follow Lilley into his wife’s bed-room. 
Cornet Snell, who was sent down by the Colonel to change the 
position of the sentry, deposed that, in mitigating the severity 
of the original order by this exception, he wrote out a copy 
of Colonel Crawley’s new order, and handed it to that officer 
for his signature, but that this overture was not only repulsed by 
the Colonel, but earned for its author the following rebuke : 
‘Do you think that I am a lance-corporal, to write out orders for 
‘the guard?’ Snell, who appears a cautious individual, replied 
that he found a certain order in existence with respect to Sergeant 
Lilley, and he did not like to alter its purport without having 
some memento that the change did not originate with himself, 
but that he acted in this matter under the authority of his 
commanding officer. Now this evidence clearly proves two 
things. It points out the existence of the original order to 
which the sentries and the seven witnesses in the orderly-room 
had deposed. It also shows that Colonel Crawley was himself 
culpably conscious of the manifest impropriety of that order by 
refusing Snell any testimony of its existence. Here, then, we have 
the fact of the issuing of the order brought home to Colonel 
Crawley by a crowd of witnesses; and the additional fact, that he 
must himself have been quite conscious of his own responsibility 
for the consequences of that order when he wanted to shift the 
blame to the shoulders of Lieutenant Fitzsimon: first, because 
Colonel Crawley could not be so idiotic to believe that his 
adjutant was responsible for severities which he was most 
anxious to avoid, and did his utmost to counteract the rigour of ; 
secondly, because he must have been conscious of having pre- 
scribed the rigorous mode of carrying his order into effect, from 
the circumstance that it was not a command thrown off in the heat 
of passion, but a studied correction of an original order, which his 
subalterns had obeyed by posting the sentry outside the 
bungalow of Lilley; thirdly, because the consequences of the 
corrected order were pointed out to him in the orderly-room, and 
excited his anger against the remonstrators; and fourthly, 
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because, when asked by Snell for a written proof that he had 
changed that corrected order by the command of Colonel 
Crawley himself, he was assailed with a negative rebuke for 
making so reasonable a request. Proofs more damnatory than 
these were never produced in a British court of justice. But 
the plainest evidence is of little avail with those who mistake 
their prejudices for judgments, the impulses of feclings for 
processes of inference, and who read in the turgid audacity of 
guilt all the candour of outraged innocence. 

We have given preference to the second charge upon the 
record, because the issue raised is simple, and because the terms 
employed admit of no equivocation, and the proofs adduced are 
indubitable to all who are not prepared to doubt the evidence of 
their five senses: we are not, however, inclined on that account 
to pass over the first charge, and suppose that no hardships or 
sufferings were undergone by the Lilleys sufficient to entitle 
their manes to retribution in a court of justice. In this part of 
the case we think the prosecution produced evidence enough to 
secure conviction, though not of such a nature as to secure 
prompt acceptance from reluctant minds. Why were not all 
the sentries examined who kept watch over Lilley from the 
27th of April till the brutal order was qualified by Snell on the 
7th of May? Even such as were produced by Colonel Horsford 
were examined in such a peremptory manner as to provoke 
doubts with many whether that officer was not acting in 
collusion with the Horse Guards to secure the acquittal of the 
prisoner. None of them were asked if they had entered Lilley’s 
bed-room while the unmodified order was in force. Even 
Private Luke, who was sentry on the 29th of April, when he 
replied he had never seen Mrs. Lilley in her bed-room during 
his visits to Lilley’s quarters before his arrest, was not questioned 
whether he had been in her bed-room after his arrest. Fitz- 
simon was badgered for four days with a series of extraneous 
questions quite irrelevant to the issue; while the two or three 
sentries produced out of the score who kept watch during the 
early period of Lilley’s confinement were dismissed in the most 
summary fashion, not one being asked if he ever followed Lilley 


into his wife’s bed-room, and, if he had not done so, upon what 


grounds he had refrained from complying with the terms of 
the order. When Lilley slept alone in the veranda it was 
ascertained by careful inquiry that the position of the sentry 
was at the head of the prisoner ; but when Lilley slept with his 
wife it was not thought worth while to inquire into the position 
of the sentry at all. Colonel Horsford was content to rest this 
part of the case upon the exclamation of the prisoner himself, 
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who, on bearing Lilley’s statement upon the Mhow Court- 
martial, that a sentry was stationed two feet off his wife’s bed, 
was surprised into the avowal that such a state of things was an 
intolerable grievance, entirely owing to Fitzsimon’s neglect of his 
duties; and also.upon the naked assertion of Sir Hugh Rose that 
to shut up Lilley and his wife in one room, with a sentry over 
them, was an indignity sufficient to arouse the indignation of 
the people of England. But this sort of ¢« guoque argument, 
however much confirmatory of the general issue, was not fit to 
be thrust forward to support the whole weight of the charge 
which the first count of the indictment involved; for Horsford 
failed to produce the sentry who followed Lilley into his wife’s 
bed-room. He also could not show that Mrs. Lilley was 
confined, except intermittingly, by sickness, while in the one 
room of the second bungalow to which Lilley was removed, a 
chick concealed the bed-fixtures from the ordinary visitor, behind 
which, the defence contended, Lilley was as secure from obser- 
vation as Jupiter when he collected the clouds around him to 
conceal his partner and himself from the gaze of the laughter- 
loving denizens of Olympus. 

To do justice to the scanty facts elicited by the prosecution in 
connection with the first charge of the record, it must be 
premised that in Indian bungalows there are no such things as 
rooms in the European sense of the term. With a view to 
enable the occupiers to avail themselves of every particle of 
air in these sultry climates, the compartments are separated, 
when required, by thin pieces of matting instead of panelled 
doors, the folds of whieh do not lap over, like our Venetian 
blinds, but may be distinctly seen through, unless lined with 
calico. In the first bungalow the chick which separated Mrs. 
Lilley’s bed-room from the small compartment in which the 
sentry found it necessary to stand, with a view to keep Lilley 
constantly in sight, was lined only a part bp up. The sentry 
had only to peer through the interstices of the folds above the 
lining to command the objects in the room. Every word spoken 
in that compartment, unless conveyed in a low whisper, was 
wafted to the sentry’s ear. Ifa light was in the compartment, 
the sentry standing in the interior darkness could not help but 
perceive the movements of every figure in the room. Now it 
was this constant trooping of men, many of whom must have 
been of coarse sensual tastes, a few feet from her bed, and the 
consciousness that every turn upon her pillow lay open at every 
moment of their watch to their inspection, which must have 
proved an intolerable nuisance to Mrs. Lilley. It was the 
introduction of a succession of strangers into the privacy of the 
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homestead, from whose prying eyes not even the arena of the 
bed-chamber could be screened, which must have proved a source 
of constant irritation to Lilley and the sick partner of his 
disgrace. news tramp of the sentry in the solitude of the 
night was ~— with tenfold force to the ear of the consump- 
tive patient. en it is considered that these sentries were 
changed every two hours, we may leave it to the reader to 
conjecture how far this noisy clatter, this incessant tramp of 
men, was conducive to that repose without which the healthiest 
of us are but feeble pigmies, but the absence of which to the 
diseased is irretrievable death. 

But apart from the feature of having sentries placed in com- 
partments opening into the bed-rooms of sick women, and 
divided from them only by a translucent chick, which, instead of 
excluding, invites observation, there is in the fact of placing 
sentries within the same room as the prisoner himself something 
in the highest degree revolting and unnecessary. For if 
Colonel Crawley’s object in confining his prisoners was, as he 
says himself, to prevent their being tampered with by others, 
no one can deny but that he might have obtained that object by 
shutting up the rear entrances to their bungalows, and placing 
the sentry over the front. By this simple means the forbidden 
intercourse might have been even more easily intercepted than 
by placing the sentry over the hearth of the prisoner. The very 
uselessness of the measure, and the rigour with which it was 
enforced, show the malignity of the mind which dictated it, and 
were therefore calculated to arouse in the prisoner those feelings 
of bitterness which it should have been the Colonel’s duty to 
mitigate or assuage. For Corporal Blake, who placed the first 
sentry outside the bungalow of Lilley, got forty-two days’ im- 
prisonment because he did not participate in the depth of the 
Colonel’s hate, and place a construction upon the order of close 
arrest not only contrary to usage, but which could not have 
suggested itself to any mind except one vitiated by spleen or 
envenomed with passion. It is a mark of ‘the blind stupidity 
‘of hate’ to subject its instruments, when they do not divine the 
pe of its rancour, to the same purposeless punishments it 
inflicts upon its victims. 

But Colonel Crawley’s notion of close arrest is not only con- 
trary to usage, but absolutely unknown to the British army. 
The witnesses examined upon it knew nothing of the practice. 
Close arrest, as defined by them, was placing the sentry over 
the dwelling of the prisoner at the door which alone gave 
egress and ingress. By the adoption of this course a prisoner is 
kept in solitary confinement, ail kinds of illegitimate com- 
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munication between him and the external world intercepted, 
and the prisoner is left open to the results of that internal con- 
templation which moralists tell us exercises so salutary an 
influence in refashioning a misshapen mind. Solitary con- 
finement, which is the object of close arrest, is not so much 
intended for a punishment as a medicine. Man left to himself 
has to strive with his conscience and his God. Reflection is 
awakened, judgment enlightened. The passions are silent, or 
stoop to the dominion of reason. In this respect solitary im- 
prisonment is not unaccompanied with spiritual gratification ; 
and if the confinement be not too protracted, the whole man comes 
out of the ordeal purified and invigorated. But if a jailer con- 
stantly intrudes his presence upon the prisoner, if he dogs his 
footsteps by day and is ever at his elbow at night, it is evident 
that close confinement, instead of becoming a well-spring of 
salutary reform, will become a constant source of irritation 
and feud, that it must mature the animosity it was intended to 
allay, and keep alive the spleen and vindictiveness it is calcu- 
lated to repress; for it is a gratuitous increase of the punish- 
ment of solitary confinement, which can serve no purpose except 
to show the prisoner the malignancy of the authority which places 
a spy over all his actions, and will not trust him to himself 
either night or day. The most equable mind must break down 
under such a system of treatment. Even the strongest of us 
would hardly be able to hold out for any time in the presence of 
so constant a tormentor; to find him at our pillow when we 
slept, at our elbow when we woke, counting every turn of our 
chair as we sat, and even tracking our path while taking exer- 
cise as constant as if he had been our own shadow. We there- 
fore do not wonder that Sergeants Wakefield and Duval at the 
close of their confinement were in a state of febrile excitement, 
and poor Lilley himself worried into his grave. It is certainly 
refining upon this species of punishment to increase the torture 
of it while we eliminate its beneficial effects, to undermine the 
health of the prisoner’s body by the same process with which we 
destroy the peace of his mind. 

But what dreadful crime had these Sergeants committed to 
earn for them a degree of rigour which should be reserved for 
the worst malefactors? This is a mystery which no one can 
make out. The first charge brought against them was that of 
conspiracy; but as the Colonel could not state what was the 
object of the conspiracy, and was unable to produce any proof 
of it which could bear the light even of a Court-martial, the 
charge assumed another form. The Sergeants were acting in 
concert with Smales, while that officer was preparing his defence 
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for the Mhow Court-martial, before which they were to appear 
as his witnesses. This information was conveyed to the Colonel 
by Moreton, one of their subalterns, who was rewarded for 
ching upon his companions by the place of Sergeant- 
ajor, from which he had succeeded in ousting Lilley. The 
reason then assigned by Colonel Crawley for imprisoning the 
Sergeants in this rigorous fashion was, as he phrases it, ‘to pre- 
‘vent their being tampered with by Smales.’ Now this course, 
even had the arrest been one of an ordinary character, was 
reprehensible on two grounds: first, as Smales’s witnesses, it 
was illegal to exclude that officer from communication with 
those whom he was to summon in his defence;* secondly, as 
Smales has been acknowledged by the Crown to have been 
unjustly dealt with, his cause was that of justice, and therefore 
to imprison the Sergeants because they held communication with 
him was to punish them for endeavouring to rescue an innocent 
man. Hence the Sergeants were locked up, not only to exclude 
them from exercising rights to which they were justly entitled, 
but also to exclude them from exercising their mghts in a just 
cause. 

That an act, perfectly legal in itself, and in some respects 
commendable, should be assigned as a reason for a more rigorous 
species of confinement than is commonly resorted to for the 
repression of crime, shows at how cheap a rate Colonel Crawley 
holds the public judgment in the matter. Doubtless it was his 
interest, owing to the weakness of his position at the Mhow 
Court-martial, to isolate Smales as much as possible; but the 
Sergeants were kept in confinement long after they had been 
summoned as witnesses for the defence, and consequently long 
after all fears of their being tampered with as such by Smales 
were at an end. We must, therefore, seek for more cogent 
reasons for this severity than the monstrous one which appears 
on the cards. It appears that Moreton, whom the prosecution 
culpably neglected to summon before the court at Aldershot, 
informed the Colonel that his colleagues were in the habit of 
speaking disrespectfully of their commanding officer, and that 
Wakefield had threatened to poison any one who should betray 
his companions, and disclose their complicity with Smales to 
head-quarters. It was upon wretched hearsay tattle of this 
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* «The ground which induced her ge So pardon Mr. Smales was because 
‘that gentleman had not had a fair trial. e unfairness consisted partly in the 
‘manner in which the witnesses for Mr. Smales were arrested and kept in close 
‘custody during the trial, and partly also in the manner in which their testimony 
‘was discredited. It was also considered that the charges were irregular, and 
‘consequently rendered it uncertain what was the precise crime of which Mr. 
‘Smales was found guilty.’ — Judge Advocate’s Reply to Sir J. Fergusson, House of 
Commons, March 9th, 1864. 
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character, disclosed by an eaves-dropper, unattested by oath, and 
which could not be produced in a court of justice, that thcse 
men were so summarily dealt with, and their confinement pro- 
tracted for a month after the absurd reason assigned for it had 
passed away. This is precisely the sort of evidence which 
stained with blood the infancy of judicature, when the lives of 
obnoxious nobles were sworn away by the single testimony of 
discarded servants anxious to share in the plunder of their 
masters while they gratified their revenge. An elevated mind 
would have silenced such tale-bearers, or have turned a deaf 
ear to the idle chat of subalterns, affecting even personal 
character, as long as the opinions expressed were only ab- 
stractedly entertained and ventilated behind its back. In 
fact, so common is private detraction, if the contrary course was 
adopted, every barrack would be turned into a bear-garden to- 
morrow, and the doctrine of non-intervention would become a 
fatal necessity, from one-half of the British army keeping watch 
over the other half. But Colonel Crawley takes down the depo- 
sitions of this Moreton before a junto of three of his friends, and 
encloses them, with other exaggerated statements, to the eom- 
mander of his division, Major-General Farrel, by whom thev are 
forwarded to Sir William -Mansfield; Gommancerin-Chief ef 
Bombay. The consequence is.<{he order for close-derest, which 
the Colonel carries out in his own inhuman fashion. Here we 
have the farce of legality by which Buckingham was sacrificed 
to the caprices of Cardinal Wolsey, and the two Gloucesters to 
the ambition of Cardinal Beaufort, after sleeping for three 
centuries, revived in the British army, with this single difference, 
that whereas our ingenuous forefathers emblazoned their evidence 
and acted upon it before the open world in a court of justice, 
we, heartily ashamed of it, assign another pretext for our 
cruelty while acting upon the testimony which we are afraid to 
produce to the light of day. Colonel Crawley was only tried 
for his manner of enforcing close arrest, and the evidence 
adduced clearly substantiated the charge ; but if the facts elicited 
in these trials be worth anything, he ought to have been made 
responsible for the close arrest itself; because, had it not been 
for his own misstatements, and the air of credulity he cast 
around the misrepresentations of others, neither Major-General 
Farrel would have issued, nor Sir William Mansfield sanctioned, 
an order so flagrantly at war with justice and propriety. The 
blunders into which Colonel Crawley, by his distortion of facts, 
led his superior officers, commenced with the prosecution of 
Smales and culminated in the arrest of Lilley and his colleagues, 
Both are a part of the same tissue of spiteful malignancy and 
incongruous misrepresentation. 
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In the case of Major-General Farrel we have an infirm com- 
mander of a division, mostly confined to his couch, and therefore 
completely at the mercy of his informant. But Sir William 
Mansfield exercises his judgment upon the incongruous state- 
ments forwarded to him, and is evidently much perplexed what 
to do in the matter. He wishes to support the authority of the 
Colonel whilst he desires to promote equity and fair dealing. 
The attempt was an unnatural one, and the General’s letter, 
therefore, is made up of a series of contradictions. He avers 
that the Sergeants were very properly placed under arrest for 
conspiracy, but in the next sentence says that there is no 
evidence to support the charge, and that the men had better be 
released with some kind words of advice, but not till Smales’s 
Court-martial was over. He, moreover, approves of Moreton’s 
conduct, but at the same time doubts whether his testimony as 
regards Lilley’s language is true. He hopes it is not. He 
points out that Sergeant-Major Lilley and his colleagues could 
not be accused of contravening the orders of the Mhow Court- 
martial that its proceedings should not be published, inasmuch 
as IJley read Smales’s defence vefoire it had become a part of the 
proceedings ofthe yet for, tais act he decrees that Lilley 
should be reduced te the ranks, and lose the hard-earned reward 
of Swenty. yeats’ faithful service. INow who does not read, as the 
key-note which reconciles all these anomalies to human reason, 
which alone can afford a substratum to decisions so unwarranted 
by the premises, the supposition that Smales had been guilty of 
gross insubordination, and that Lilley and his companions were 
abetting his evil courses? This is the very charge of conspiracy 
against his authority which Colonel Crawley used all his effort 
to make out; but which, though Sir William Mansfield declares 
the Colonel has no facts to substantiate, he acts upon in his 
judgments quite as much as Colonel Crawley himself. The 
Colonel has evidently great faith in Court-martials, and, having 
held one over Smales and another over Blake, wishes to have on 
his hands a third over Little, and a fourth over Lilley, Duval, 
and Wakefield.* But Sir William says this hearsay evidence 
will shiver in your hands if produced before the light of day, but 
you may nevertheless act upon it as if it were proved; for 
doubtless this Smales is a very worthless fellow, and these Ser- 
geants are encouraging him in his acts: therefore lock them up 
till Smales has received his sentence. This is certainly a very 
singular .method of ‘consulting equity’ on the part of the 


* It is amusing to find General Farrel stating he cannot supply officers to keep 
anything like the number of Courts-martial going to satisfy Colonel Crawley’s 


avidity for punishment. 
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Commander-in-Chief of Bombay, even supposing Smalesthe incor- 
rigible officer his Colonel would make him out to be. But since 
Smales turns up perfectly whitewashed from the charges brought 
against him, and the proceedings of his prosecution have been 
quashed by the Crown, the decisions of Sir William Mansfield 
with respect to the unfortunate Sergeants have not even the 
shadow of the semblance of military justice. The country has 
already pronounced them harsh and incongruous in the extreme; 
but the fons and origo malorum must rest with the man who 
supplied the Commander-in-Chief with erroneous dates, and 
who, by renewed doses of misrepresentation, led him to fall 
into the same pit into which he had stumbled himself. 

Now, had the Colonel been tried for the close arrest, the charge 
would have assumed a more aggravated form than the mere im- 
prisonment of men upon no other evidence than surmise and 
conjecture. The 128rd Article of War says that solitary confine- 
ment, even when administered as a punishment, shall in no case 
exceed the limits of fourteen consecutive days. The 128th and 
131st Articles state that when an imprisonment under eighty-four 
days is decreed the prisoner shall have fourteen days’ liberty 
after each period of fourteen days’ confinement, and that when 
the imprisonment is over eighty-four days the prisoner shall 
have his liberty twenty-one days out of every lunar month. 
The 18th Article provides that no soldier shall be kept under 
arrest for more than eight days without being brought before a 
Court-martial. But here we have three non-commissioned 
officers, unarraigned and uncondemned, without any evidence to 
substantiate the shadow of a charge, incarcerated, one for 
twenty-nine consecutive days, when death released him, and 
the two others for forty consecutive days. Now it will not do 
either for Colonel Crawley or the Horse Guards to shift the 
blame of this outrageous violation of the military code to the 
shoulders of others; for even were the authority of his superior 
officers obtained by fair representation, it was the duty of the 
Colonel to draw their attention to the Articles which their orders 
overruled, and to refuse to execute acts in open violation of the 
Habeas Corpus Act of the British army. But, instead of pur- 
suing this course, Colonel Crawley continues the confinement 
even long after the cause they had assigned for it had expired. 
The mistake which they committed through oversight he exe- 
cutes with deliberate passion. It is, at best, a poor justification 
of wrong that we have the authority of others to inflict it. But 
when that authority is gained by our own exaggerations and mis- 
statements, the infliction becomes doubly culpable; for then 
we blend injustice with cowardice and hypocrisy, to hide it 
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“behind the imposing form of wisdom. The Horse Guards were 

doubtless induced to screen Colonel Crawley from this charge 
out of fear of implicating his commanding officers; but they 
could not have taken a step more seriously calculated to expose 
‘those officers to popular odium, in making them responsible for 
acts which they ae sanctioned on the supposition of the truth 
of Colonel Crawley’s misrepresentations, and which have involved 
them in the serious charge of concurring with him in the close 
confinement of three officers without just cause, in direct defiance 
of the Articles of War. 

We do not mean to imply that Colonel Crawley in misguiding 
Sir William Mansfield has not been equally the victim of a 
turbulent imagination, of splenetic passions and of a false con- 
science. No doubt he can reconcile the part he has played in 
these transactions with his own sense of honour, just as he 
reconciles his habit of cursing with gentlemanly propriety 
and Christian ethics. According to him there is little harm in 
damning our own eyes provided we do not damn the eyes of 
others.* He is one of those who read in ‘trifles light as air 
‘proofs as strong as confirmations out of holy writ.’ It will 
scarcely be believed that all these absurd proceedings, which, 
according to Colonel Crawley, imperilled the loyalty of our 
Indian army, had their origin in a teapot. The Colonel, arriving 
unexpectedly to take the command of the regiment, could not 
get that utensil from the mess, and concluded that the discipline 
of the regiment must be in a sad state of disorganization to 
keep him so long without his breakfast. The fatal charms of 
another Helen, whose cause he had espoused, but who was 
slighted by the inferior officers, added fuel to the flame, which, 
according to him, had very nearly caused as much destruction 
as the ruin of Troy. But he stepped in at the critical moment, 
and averted the dire calamity. With such an exalted opinion 
of his destiny, it is not surprising to find that his intercourse 
with these subalterns, who had an opinion of their own upon the 
seventh commandment, was one system of bluster and menace. 
It is absurd to expect that those whom we pelt with mud in public 
will in private return the compliment with rose-water. Yet be- 
cause these men, whom he invariably bullied on parade, did not so 


* <Tn no single case can the most virulent of those brought forward as evidence 
‘assert that I ever cursed, or swore at, or otherwise denounced or consigned to 
‘perdition, or uttered imprecations against anyone under my command. The 
‘utmost they have been able to say is, that I have said, ‘“‘ By G—d, gentlemen,” 
‘&e.; “D—n my heart,” &c.; “D—n me,” &e.; but in no one instance can 
‘any one of them assert that I have ever uttered such a phrase as that for which 
‘Captain Weir required and obtained an apology; viz., ““D—n your eyes, 
‘Captain Weir.” ’—Colonel Crawley’s Reply at the Mhow Court-martial. 
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far belie human nature as to regard him with special favour in 
private, he treats their adverse criticisms as evident signs of 
mutiny against the Queen’s authority, and ventures to predict 
that, had he not trodden out at the critical moment the incipient 
insurrection, another Indian revolt would have been the issue, 
and British soldiers would have had to be blown like rebellious 
Sepoys from their guns. ‘The question of the mutiny,’ he says 
in his defence, ‘is the root of the entire business.’ Were we to 
have another siege of Lucknow, or not? His terrible imagination 
fastens upon the quiet conversation at the hearth of the exem- 
plary Lilley, as harmless as the tobacco-smoke amidst which it 
was uttered, until he sees in it the seeds of an émeute, about to 
spread from regiment to regiment, and imperil the integrity of 
our Indian empire. 

It is not therefore surprising that one with such accurate 
habits of thought should adduce no argument for his defence 
but what utterly broke down, or that he should attempt to get 
rid of the evidence brought against him by assailing the cha- 
racter of the witnesses, and in every instance that the spotless- 
ness of the witness so assailed should be in direct proportion to 
the vituperation of his attack. There is not a more upright 
man in the service than Surgeon Turnbull, yet he was charged 
by the Colonel with not only suppressing truth, but suggesting 
falsehood to effect his ruin. He has since been cleared from the 
foul imputation. Fitzsimon, whose unfitness for his duties he 
endeavoured to establish by accusing him of being half blind, 
appears to have better eyesight than any in the regiment. 
Lilley, whom he insinuated was little better than a common 
tippler, who had brought on his death by drunkenness, appears to 
have been a man of the strictest habits of sobriety. Dr. Barnett, 
one of the most scrupulous men living, was accused of tampering 
with the truth, upon no other ground than his extreme delicacy 
with respect to it. He had quite overlooked the fact, in supple- 
menting the report, that the most part of the spirits supplied to 
Lilley during his confinement was consumed by his wife as a 
restorative.* Yet, on account of his anxiety to set the record 
right by accusing himself of an oversight, he was evidently in 
league with Surgeon Turnbull to accomplish the Colonel’s ruin. 
All the seven witnesses, who had placed the scene in which the 
obnoxious order was issued in the orderly-room at the end of 


* In further proof of Mrs. Lilley’s consumption of brandy, it was stated by 
Sergeant Coton that, while staying at his house after Lilley’s death, two bottles 
were drunk by her in three days, to fortify herself against the sheer exhaustion 
produced by the rapid inroad of her disorder. Had Lilley been with her of 
course they would have been set down to him. 
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April, had perjured themselves ; for the Colonel asseverated that 
the scene took place on the 9th of May. But the papers of the 
regiment placed the sickness of Fitzsimon long before that period, 
and thus destroyed the absurdity of the allegation. As much 
as character triumphed over his imputations, facts contradicted 
his averments and dates impugned his specifications. Yet the 
Colonel gloried in the nakedness of his innocence. He showed 
his keen appreciation of the evidence by pronouncing it all in 
his favour. When the case for the defence was called he said 
he had none to produce, nor stood in need of any, for the 
evidence adduced by the prosecution had clearly established his 
innocence. By introducing a mass of irrelevant matter which 
kept out of sight the real points in dispute; and by addressing 
himself to the very exaggerated misstatements which had grown 
out of the case, as if these involved the material points at issue, 
he got the court to believe him an illused man. At all events, 
if he had not cleared himself from all the charges on the record, 
he had from some of those in the newspapers, which in the 
judgment of his judges amounted to the same thing; for it 
appeared quite enough to entitle him to an acquittal. 

e failure of justice in this case must be mainly ascribed to 
the lax forms of procedure, which permitted this sort of sleight 
of hand to be practised ; to the want of a law officer to direct 
the case for the prosecution, and of a presiding judge to deter- 
mine for the court the legal points at issue, and to present in a 
proper form the narrow issues of fact which were to be decided 
by the officers comprising the military tribunal. There is no 
earthly reason for taking the great military offences which form 
the subject of General Courts-martial out of the common channel 
of civil procedure in time of peace, except that officers are more 
likely to be acquainted with the issues of fact to be tried than a 
tribunal of pure civilians. The maxims and principles of pro- 
cedure which are necessary for the elucidation of evidence in 
one court are equally good for the other. Yet according to the 
present constitution of these tribunals the same officers who 
decide the issues of fact decide the issues of law. The jury 
have to take upon themselves the functions of the judge, nl the 
officer directing the prosecution has to lay aside the astute zeal 
of the advocate in order to act as the purveyor of the bench. 
Even the commonest rules for the insurance of clearness and 
method are set at nought. Witnesses for the defence were 
in the recent proceedings confounded with those of the prosecu- 
tion, and the cross-examination postponed till the original testi- 
mony of the witness was well-nigh forgotten. It is not to be 
wondered at if a prisoner, furnished with an excessive amount of 
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audacity, supported by two lawyers equally bold and uncom- 
promising, should sway the voices of a tribunal so absurdly 
regulated, and kick the foot-ball of evidence in any direction 
they pleased ? Indeed it has come to pass that Courts-martial, 
from contradicting the principles of civil procedure on almost 
every point, consider that the laws of evidence, upon which the 
common administration of justice depends, are about the last 
things which they ought to concern themselves with. General 
Wetheral, who presided over the court at Aldershot, averred 
‘they had nothing to do with the nice points of evidence’ 
which swayed other tribunals, but ‘that they must be directed 
‘by the custom of Courts-martial.’ And as these tribunals, 
from Byng to Crawley, had generally decided in opposition to 
the testimony, his colleagues followed his instructions to the 
letter in acquitting the prisoner. 

Now this state of things requires a searching examination 
and a vigorous reform. We have not only the sad experience 
of the past to urge us to adapt these medieval tribunals to the 
spirit of the age, but we stand far more in need of the change 
than any generation which has preceded us. In the reign of 
the last Charles, when our standing army consisted merely of a 
number of body-guards about the throne, it was a matter of 
little moment in what manner their judicial proceedings were 
regulated, or that a strong soldier found himself locked up by a 
blustering officer because he disregarded the voice of humanity 
and honour. But our army is no longer numbered by its thou- 
sands, but by its hundreds of thousands. Thanks to the sad 
exigencies of modern civilization, that army is rapidly in- 
creasing. There are few families in the land that have not 
given some member to the naval or military defences as a 
pledge of their fidelity to the institutions of the country. Shall 
we allow some 500,000 of our fellow-subjects to be excluded 
from the means of redress, when deprived of their liberty by 

annical bullies, who, because they wear the Queen’s epaulettes, 
think themselves entitled to set not only common justice, but 
the Articles of War, at defiance ? It must be remembered that the 
mean. and the dastardly alone crouch without a murmur under 
the lash of abused authority, and that those only who are pos- 
sessed of courage and spirit are capable of resentment. It is the 
soldier likely to be most forward in upholding the honour of his 
country in the hour of peril who is the usual victim of military 
tyranny, and from whom we withhold the benefit of the laws 
simply because he has grasped a sword in their defence. If an 
army is useless without military discipline, it is worse than 
useless without military courage. In fact, discipline itself 
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becomes an idle show if we, by officering our regiments with 
colonels of the Crawley stamp, turn the fearless spirit of the 
British soldier into the stupidity of the Russian Croat. But 
there is no reason why these two powerful agencies should not 
be preserved, and be made even in their ripest state to minister 
to each other. But for this purpose the officer must feel he 
has his duties as well as his rights, and the subaltern that the 
reward of long services cannot be snatched from his grasp by 
the splenetic whim of authority, and that he can only be 
punished for legitimate offences. Above all, the meaning of 
every term in the military code must be distinctly defined, and 
every offence must have affixed to it an appropriate punishment. 
Each vague expression must be eliminated from the Articles of 
War, and nothing allowed to remain therein but what is 
pellucid in its meaning and clear and precise both in its limita- 
tions of time and place. Above all, the provisions of the 
military code must be paramount over every authority in the 
service ; and their infringment or violation, no matter by whom, 
must bring upon the author certain retribution. By adopting 
reforms of this character, both with respect to the military code 
itself as well as the tribunals which administer that code, we 
shall teach the soldier and the subaltern, as well as the superior 
officer, to respect each other, and combine the greatest amount 
of military subordination with the greatest amount of military 
courage. If we neglect these precautions, then the £18,378 
expended upon the wretched proceedings at Aldershot will have 
served no other result than to strike terror into the stoutest 
hearts of the British army, and to inflict the errors of the past 
with accumulated blunders on posterity. 


Arr. VIII.—Times Newspaper, February 9th, 1864. Judgment of 
the Privy Council. Williams, Appellant, v. the Lord Bishop 
of Salisbury, Respondent. Wilson, Appellant, ». Fendall, 
Respondent. 

‘Wnuat is your opinion about Church property?’ was the 
question of an elector to a candidate for senatorial honours not 
long since. The reply was, ‘I know not how better to answer 
‘that question than by saying that, in my opinion, Church 
‘property is the property of the Church.’ The gentleman 
evidently thought he had said a smart thing, and its smartness 
was left to atone for its measure of curtness, and perhaps of 
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impolicy. But under that expression, ‘Church property is the 
pee of the Church,’ lies a very common and a very mis- 
chievous fallacy. 

What is the Church? The answer given by Churchmen 
themselves is, that according to law, and according to the clear 
intention of our law-makers, the Church of England is the 
nation, and the nation is the Church of England. If what is 
called the Church of England has any conceivable existence, it 
is only in this form. The nation has many corporate bodies in 
it, holding property and rights from it; but the Church of 
England is no such body. The Episcopal clergy are a class or 
order of persons; but they have no one attribute of a corpora- 
tion. They cannot hold property. They can neither sue nor be 
sued. In this respect they are on the same level with the army 
and navy, and, according to Sir James Mackintosh, they have 
no more right in the revenues of the Church than our seamen 
have in the ships in which they sail, or than our soldiers have 
in the forts which they garrison. It is true, private bequests 
have been made to our cathedrals, our colleges, and even to our 
parish churches ; but such property has been restricted, for the 
most part, to the repair of buildings and the relief of the poor. 
Our parochial clergy, constituting the great bulk of their order, 
have been dependent almost entirely for maintenance on the 
tithes of the country, recently commuted, into a rent charge. 
Concerning the private appropriation of property to ecclesias- 
tical uses, the law of course takes cognizance of its purposes and 
conditions, as in all other cases. But tithe property, forming 
the great source of Church wealth, had no such origin. This 
cannot be traced, as some men fondly dream, to the individual 
piety of our forefathers. It has been from the earliest time, 
not a free gift from landowners, but a tax imposed by the State. 

The tithable land in England at this time is somewhat more 
than twenty-four millions of acres. Of these acres more than 
seven millions have been brought under cultivation by means of 
Enclosure Acts since 1760. In the time of Edward VI., accord- 
ing to our best authorities, the arable and pasture land on this 
side the Tweed did not exceed six millions of acres. If we 
ascend to the close of the eleventh century, we have good reason 
to believe that the population of England at that time was not 
more than two millions, and that the tithable acres of the 
country did not at that time extend to more than two millions 
and a half. Now it is certain that from the opening of the 
twelfth century, tithes in all places have been a tax levied by 
the Government, and nowhere a free offering from the owners 
of the soil. Thus eight-ninths at least of the income received 
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by our beneficed clergy has come to them through the interven- 
tion of law in their favour, and not from the supposed voluntary 
liberality of wealthy men in remote times; and what is certainly 
true of the eight-ninths is as really true of the remaining 
fraction. Laws on this subject can be traced up to the times of 
the Heptarchy, and oveey tere to the same effect. 

During the eleventh and twelfth centuries, indeed, the patrons 
of livings exercised a control over the appropriation of tithes 
which was not subsequently ceded to them. lacnttiog to old 
usage, still more or less influential, the patron might assign a 
portion only of the tithes to the incumbent, another portion to 
the poor, and a third possibly to the cathedral of the diocese, or 
to some neighbouring monastery. It is this circumstance which 
has led many to suppose that the tithes were in the first instance 
a free gift of the patron. But, in fact, his authority over them 
was simply administrative. He could not appropriate them to 
himself. There were certain limited usages to which they must 
be assigned. Hence the custom is really against the notion of 
their being his voluntary offering. So extended, however, were 
the appropriations of portions of the parochial tithes, and often 
of the livings themselves, to the religious houses in the un- 
settled times before the Reformation, that, according to Burn’s 
- Ecclesiastical Law,’ fully a third of the benefices of England, 
and those mostly of the richer class, had passed into the hands 
of the abbeys or the cathedrals. Tithes, too, it should be remem- 
bered, extended in those days to a tenth, not only of provender 
and of animal stock, but to every tenth tree cut down in the 
wood, to every tenth fish caught in the stream, and to things 
almost incredible in number.* 

Now the question comes—how has the State dealt with the 
property which has come into existence and increased after this 
manner? Strictly as it might have been expected to deal with 
property truly its own, and wholly at ‘its own disposal. The 
first great measure in relation to ecclesiastical property in the 
modern history of England was in the suppression of the lesser 
and greater monasteries under Henry VIII. The revenues of 
those establishments came partly from livings which had passed 
into their hands, but mainly from estates which had come to 
them as voluntary endowments. The State, which had provided 
so carefully for the parochial clergy, did not endow the religious 
houses. The great abbeys and the smaller monasteries were all 
free organizations, dependent for subsistence on the willing 
offerings or bequests of the community. But the State decided 


* For fuller information on this subject we refer our readers to Mr. Miall’s 
valuable treatise on The Title Deeds of the Church of England. 
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that the wealth of those fraternities was so used as to be greatly 
injurious, rather than beneficial, to the state of religion and 
of the commonwealth, and our legislators, accordingly, unhoused 
the delinquents, and passed nearly the whole of the property in 
their possession into lay hands. Only on the plea which was 
urged could the State have done what it did with any plausible 
appearance of right; for in this case it gathered aus it had 
not strawed. As we have said, it had not endowed those houses. 
But Parliament assumes to be the guardian of the interests of the 
nation, and the ultimate authority on all questions affecting its 
welfare. Subsequent changes took place on a broader ground. 
Henry VIII. transferred all the parochial and cathedral revenues 
of the clergy from strictly Popish uses to the hands of his own 
sect of Nationalists—men who were Papists in doctrine, but who, 
at the same time, renounced all national connection with the 
Papacy. Under Edward VI. this wealth passed from the 
Nationalists to the Protestants; under Mary, from the Pro- 
testants to the Catholics; and under Elizabeth it passed once 
more from Catholics to Protestants. 

It is clear from these facts, that a succession of English Par- 
liaments had not the slightest doubt as to their authority to 
dispose, according to their judgment, of the revenues of the 
English Church. So far as the tithe property was concerned, 
the State simply originated a new distribution or appropriation 
of a branch of revenue to which it had given existence. The 
cathedral and collegiate property, in so far as it consisted of 
benefices, was included in the general transfer, and in so far as 
it had come from private sources it was assigned to new uses on 
the same principle on which the abbey lands had been dealt 
with. 

Nor was it in relation to clerical revenue merely that the 
State asserted this supremacy. It did the same in regard to 
clerical authority. It wonderfully abridged the ruling power of 
the clergy under Henry VIII. It ceded no vestige of inde- 
pendent authority to ecclesiastics under Edward VI. What 
Cranmer and others did as reformers was dependent in every 
particular on Parliamentary sanction for its validity. We 
scarcely need say that it was so under Elizabeth. Convocation 
could not be assembled without the royal permission. Its 
decisions could have no force except as sanctioned by the Legis- 
lature. Even the Court of High Commission was declared to 
be purely administrative. It rested on recognised law, and was 
to act only within limits so prescribed. So jealous has the State 
been in our history of its right to be the one legislative authority 
in respect to all causes, whether civil or ecclesiastical. We see 
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this jealousy evinced no less significantly under the Long 
Parliament, and under the Commonwealth ; and the attempts of 
the Sacerdotalists in Convocation under William, and Anne, and 
George I., to cast off this inconvenient restraint, only served to 
strengthen it, and to give it the permanence which has de- 
scended to our time. So if Mr. Gorham and his friends on the 
one side, and his clerical censors on the other, would have the 
law of the case between them declared, they must go to a lay 
tribunal. The interpretation of Church law is not to be left to 
Churchmen, not even to the most dignified ; certainly not with- 
out an infusion of lay sagacity sufficient to ensure the balance to 
that side. 
But this machinery, definite and well understood as it may 
have been, has been very difficult to work. Protestant legis- 
lators said to the community—read, think, judge. But the 
sharply defined creed, and rigorously adjusted polity and forms, 
set forth by those same legislators, said—be sure in your think- 
ing that you think in the prescribed groove, and in your judging 
that you judge to the prescribed end. Intelligence, moral 
feeling, spiritual life, soon began to revolt against a policy so 
incoherent and contradictory. While the nation was of one 
faith, the religious action of the Government was a compara- 
tively simple business. But how changed is the posture of 
affairs when the Anglicans find themselves exposed under 
Elizabeth, to the hostility of an embittered Romanism on the 
one hand, and of a stern Puritanism and a growing Separatist 
spirit on the other. It ought, indeed, to have been seen, even 
three centuries ago, that every generation would be sure to con- 
tribute its share towards rendering the controversies thus raised 
more angry and hopeless. The grand struggle was to sustain 
one Church that should be called national, and to suppress all 
others. With what effect this policy has been pursued history 
hasshown. From this cause, more than from any other, came the 
revolution which sent a king to the scaffold, and laid the proudest 
hierarchy in Europe in the dust. But when the Revolution of 
1688 came, the principles of toleration, which had been long 
seething in the public mind, made their way into our statute- 
book; and from that time the stream of secession has widened, 
until the Church which still claims to be national, has come to 
be the Church of barely more than half the nation. So have 
the withes of a mistaken and obsolete legislation been burst 
asunder by the natural action of thought, of thought becoming 
more and more free. And the end is not yet. 
From this brief retrospect our readers will see that the pro- 
ceedings in the Court of Arches, under Dr. Lushington, on the 
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‘Essays and Reviews’ case, and the subsequent proceedings of 
the Privy Council on the same question, have been in strict 
accordance with our ancient law and usage. In the Anglican 
Church, the clergy are never allowed to be judges in their own 
cause. The higher and final authority is always to be with the 
lay power. Limited as lay agency may seem to be in the 
ordinary action of the Church of England, it is in fact that 
agency which determines everything. It settles oo 
concerning the creed and conduct of the clergy ; and the limita- 
tions imposed upon itself are limitations purely self-imposed. 
It reserves all legislative power in its own hands—the position 
of the clergy is purely administrative. The clergy have always 
seen, that if change came, it must be mainly through lay action ; 
and as the results of such action on such questions have always 
appeared very doubtful, the clerical voice has almost invariably 
been on the side of bearing their known troubles rather than of 
hazarding the unknown. But the man must be little observant 
of events who does not see in what is now passing about us 
how the sins of the past in this respect are sending their 
retributions into the present. 

Earnest, impassioned, imploring, has been the voice with 
which good men have sought relief from the burden laid upon 
their consciences by a system which distinguished so little 
between the Popish errors of former days and the Protestant 
truth of their own. But they implored in vain, and through 
generations seemed to suffer in vain. The power to change or 
modify existing things was always living and always present. 
But, as we have seen, the resolve has been that the past should 
be accepted as the rule of the present. And what is the result ? 
Why, from the defective legislation on which the Anglicans 
have been content their Church should rest, the Romanisers find 
that they can Romanise to almost any extent they please, on the 
one hand; and the Rationalists find that they can Rationalise 
upon a scale scarcely more restricted, on the other. Both these 
parties plead the looseness of the law as allowing free ingress to 
this double flood of superstition and of scepticism. In the face 
of these antagonisms Anglicanism proper, the scheme of 
Edward VI. and of Elizabeth, is powerless. And why power- 
less? The haughty prejudice and pitiless intolerance which 
have grown up within it have made it so. It would change 
nothing, and now in its hour of need it finds that it can do 
nothing. In its pride it has refused to adapt itself to the 
times, and the times have mastered it. Articles and forms 
which sufficed as a fence to its orthodoxy in 1562, are found 
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to be an open ground through which an unforeseen sea of 
mischiefs may be made to pass in 1864. 

We need not detain our readers by going over the history of 
the case raised by the publication of the ‘Essays and Reviews.’ 
We all remember the protest of the bishops against that work ; 
the protest of Convocation against it; and the general censure 
of its contents by clergy and laity, Churchmen and Dissenters. 
Whatever might have been the intention of some of the writers, 
the speculations of others were generally, and rightly, viewed as 
being not a little hostile to the authority of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, and to the doctrine which the Church of England has 
deduced from them. Men known to be enemies to everything 
Christian, hailed with delight the help which had thus come to 
their cause ; and could not, at the same time, forbear expressing 
their feeling, that such licence of thought was hardly consistent 
as coming from men holding such positions. Dr. Lushington’s 
judgment, while cautiously given, and unduly conceding, 
as we think, seemed on the whole to confirm the general 
impression. 

Great care is taken by the Privy Council to state distinctly 
that its own judgment has no reference to the volume as a 
whole. It may, as such, be very bad. On that point it pro- 
‘nounces no opinion. It restricts its attention to the passages 
adduced from the pages of Dr. Williams and Mr. Wilson as 
containing teaching contrary to the Church of England, and to 
a comparison of those passages with what the Church can be 
shown to have determined. The prosecution, it is said, is of 
the nature of a criminal proceeding, and the language accord- 
ingly in which it rests must be precise and distinct. It is to be 
remembered, too, that the question as regards the Church is not 
as to what the Church ought to have taught, but as to what it does 
teach. There are many matters of opinion, moreover, on which 
the Church has not spoken; concerning such the clergyman is 
not bound. And where the language of the accused may seem 
to be at variance with that of the Church, their statements must 
not be taken by construction, but in their plain grammatical 
sense. 

The above preliminaries settled, the Council proceeds to con- 
sider the passages given from the discourse of Dr. Williams 
relating to the two charges which have come before it in his 
case from the court below. Those points are the Inspiration of 
the Scriptures, and the doctrine of Justification by faith. Dr. 
Williams had spoken of the Bible as ‘an expression of devout 
‘reason,’ and as ‘the written voice of the congregation.’ The 
charge founded on these expressions was, that he had spoken of 
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the Bible ‘as a composition of devout and pious men, and no 
‘more.’ But this interpretation of his words the Council 
rejects, on the ground that the writer has elsewhere spoken of 
the Holy Spirit as dwelling in the Church, and so in the 
writers of the Bible. Dr. Williams, it is said, may reasonably 
contend that the sense of the passages cited should be thus 
given: ‘The Bible was inspired by the Holy Spirit, that has 
“ever dwelt, and still dwells, in the Church, which dwelt also 
‘in the sacred writers of Holy Scripture, and which will aid 
‘and illuminate the minds of those who read Holy Scripture, 
‘ trusting to receive the guidance and assistance of that Spirit.’ 
After this, the judgment of the Council on what Dr. Williams 
has said concerning Justification becomes a small matter. On 
this subject his language is of that irreverent sort too common 
with a school of divines who certainly do not hold the doctrine 
of the Articles on that point. No man holding the evan- 
gelical creed, if he be a man of common understanding, believes 
in a transfer of merits. The merits of our Lord are, and from 
the nature of the case must be, simply His. We receive 
benefits from His merits, the merits themselves cannot be ours, 
though in our impassioned moments we may speak, as the 
Apostle Paul does, of being clothed in His righteousness, and 
of having it as our own. In its effect, it is all to us that it 
would be if it were our own, and that is enough. This is a 
view of the matter which the decision of the Council does not 
controvert. 

In the case of Mr. Wilson, the doctrine of Inspiration comes 
up again as one of the two charges to be considered. We give 
this section in the words of the Lord Chancellor :— 


‘In the 8th article of charge, an extract of some length is made 
from Mr. Wilson’s essay, and the accusation is, that in the passage 
extracted, Mr. Wilson has declared and affirmed, in effect, that the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament were not written under 
the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, and that they were not necessarily 
at all, and certainly not in parts, the Word of God; and then 
reference is made to the 6th and 20th Articles of Religion, to part of 
the Nicene Creed, and to a passage in the Ordination of Priests in 
the Book of Common Prayer. This charge, therefore, involves the 
proposition, ‘‘ That it is a contradiction of the doctrine laid down in 
the 6th and 20th Articles of Religion, in the Nicene Creed, and in 
the Ordination Service of Priests, to affirm that any part of the 
canonical books of the Old or New Testament upon any subject 
whatever, however unconnected with religious faith or moral duty, 
was not written under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit.” The 
proposition or assertion that every part of the Scriptures was written 
under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit is not to be found either in 
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the Articles or in any of the formularies of the Church. But in the 
6th Article it is said that Holy Scripture containeth all things 
necessary to salvation, and the Books of the Old and New Testa- 
ment are therein termed canonical. In the 20th Article the Scriptures 
are referred to as ‘“‘ God’s Word written;”’ in the Ordination Service, 
when the Bible is given by the Bishop to the priest, it is put into 
-his hands with these words, ‘Take thou authority to preach the 
Word of God ;” and in the Nicene Creed are the words, ‘‘the Holy 
Ghost who spake by the prophets.” We are confined by the article 
of charge to the consideration of these materials, and the question is, 
whether in them the Church has affirmed that every part of every 
book of Scripture was written under the inspiration of the Holy 
Spit, and is the Word of God. Certainly this doctrine is not in- 
olved in the statement of the 6th Article, that Holy Scripture 
containeth all things necessary to salvation. But inasmuch as it 
doth so from the revelations of the Holy Spirit, the Bible may well 
be denominated ‘‘ Holy” and said to be ‘‘ the Word of God,” “‘God’s 
Word written,” or ‘Holy Writ;” terms which cannot be affirmed 
to be clearly predicated of every statement and representation con- 
tained in every part of the Old and New Testament. The framers 
of the Articles have not used the word ‘inspiration ”’ as applied to 
the Holy Scriptures; nor have they laid down anything as to the 
nature, extent, or limits of that operation of the Holy Spirit. The 
caution of the framers of our Articles forbids our treating their 
-language as implying more than is expressed ; nor are we warranted 
in ascribing to them conclusions expressed in new forms of words 
involving minute and subtle matters of controversy. After an 
anxious consideration of the subject, we find ourselves unable to say 
that the passages extracted from Mr. Wilson’s essay, and which 
form the subject of this article of charge, are contradicted by, or 
plainly inconsistent with the Articles or formularies to which the 
charge refers, and which alone we are at liberty to consider.’ 


Concerning the second charge, the Chancellor, and the 
entire Council through him, say, ‘Mr. Wilson expresses a hope 
‘that, at the day of judgment, those who are not admitted to 
‘ happiness, may be so dealt with as that “the perverted may 
‘be restored,” and “all, both small and great, may, ultimately, 
‘ find a refuge in the bosom of the Universal Parent ;”’ and 
they further say that the words, ‘ everlasting death,’ and ‘ ever- 
‘lasting fire,’ in the formularies of the Church, do not so 
certainly denote everlasting punishment as to require that the 
court should condemn as penal in a clergyman the avowal of 
such a hope as Mr. Wilson has expressed. 

Such is the judgment on this memorable case. To what does 
it amount? On the doctrine of future punishment it is alleged 
that the word we render by the English word ‘ everlasting,’ 
according to some eminent divines, does not mean eternal, and 
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that the clause under Edward VI., which condemned the notion 
that, ‘all men shall be saved at the length,’ was omitted in the 
revised Articles under Elizabeth. On these grounds it was 
decided, that the word ‘everlasting’ in this connection in the 
Prayer Book does not certainly mean never-ending ; and that 
the modest avowal of a moderate universalism, is not to be 
accounted an offence in an English clergyman. The reader has 
to remember that the Book of Common Prayer is an English 
book ; that the clergy are required to subscribe to this book ‘in 
‘its plain grammatical sense,’ and that in the face of all this 
they are told that the word ‘everlasting’ in this English book 
does not mean ‘never-ending.’ It may be the doctrine is 
doubtful, but this mode of getting rid of it is grossly 
demoralizing. 

The truth is, throughout these proceedings it is easy to see 
the action of two currents—that supplied by the letter of old 
laws, which is carefully recognised ; and that supplied by a 
changed public opinion, which is nowhere confessed as an 
influence, but which has contributed not a little, consciously or 
unconsciously, to the general result. And on the question of 
future punishment, the result is that a clergyman may be 
a sober universalist, and may be a teacher to that effect. Our 
readers will remember the bitter invectives which have been 
directed by some Episcopalian polemics against men holding 
opinions somewhat of this complexion. What will the polemics 
do now ? 

With regard to the alleged heresy of Dr. Williams on Justi- 
fication, the obnoxious words are these :—‘ Why may not Justi- 
‘fication by faith have meant the peace of mind, or sense of 
‘Divine approval, which comes of trust in a righteous God, 
‘ rather than a fiction of merit by transfer?’ But it must be 
remembered that this is given as a defence which Bunsen is 
supposed to make of his claim to be accounted a Christian, or 
which some one might be supposed to urge for him. On this 
point Dr. Lushington said :— 


‘T must hold that it is not competent to a reviewer when he either 
states or professes to give the substance of unsound doctrine from 
the work reviewed, to leave his own opinion in the dark. Were it 
otherwise, it would be possible for a clergyman, under colour of a 
review, to disseminate, even with the sanction of his name and pro- 
fession, opinions and arguments directly opposed to the doctrine (as 
by law established) of the Church. In fact, in that case a clergy- 
man might with impunity republish even an infidel work.’ 


The Privy Council, on the contrary, say, that Dr. Williams should 
not be accounted an offender for not stating his own belief on the 
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doctrine in question while stating the partial belief of another ; 
that he has not said that Justification means the peace of mind 
spoken of, and nothing more, and that he has himself ‘ repudiated 
‘ the interpretations put upon his words.’ So far, then, as we 
have shown, the doctrine of Justification by faith as supposed to 
be taught by the Church of England, is left untouched. To 
contradict that doctrine in direct terms, may still be penal. 
Still, it is to be observed, that, in future, even a clergymen may 
assail the doctrine of his Church with impunity, so his language 
is made to come from some fictitious person, or is thrown into a 
dramatic form. Under such disguises poison may be freely 
disseminated, and no antidote be sent along with it, even by men 
in holy orders. It will be seen that the license thus proclaimed 
is very wide. Time will show the fruit it is to bear. 

But the grave point in this judgment is that which concerns 
the doctrine of Inspiration, and here matters are explicit enough. 
Dr. Williams speaks of the Bible as being ‘ before all things the 
‘ written voice of the congregation;’ and adds, that it is certainly 
inspired, inasmuch as the Church from which it emanates was 
inspired. It is not ours from any special inspiration in the 
writers, buf from the inspiration common to the Church of 
their time.’ This, he affirms, is ‘the only theory of Inspiration 
“to which the facts of Scripture answer.’ It does not oblige us 
to suppose the Israelites of old infallible, or to quench the Spirit 
in our own minds. The light available to the inspired writers 
is the same that is available to us; and we have as much 
warrant accordingly to judge them, as they can have to judge 
us. They were inspired—no doubt of that—but so was the 
Church at large, and so are we. 

This, be it observed, is the confession which the Privy Council 
deem sufficient in the case of Mr. Williams. In the case of Mr. 
Wilson, their lordships say, the substance of the charge against 
him is, that every part of the Scriptures was written under the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit, and this doctrine they do not find 
either in the Articles or in any of the formularies of the 
Church. How far this admitted distinction between what is in 
the Bible by inspiration, and what is there as not inspired, 
may be carried, is not determined. Taking the judgment of 
the Council on this point, as regards the case of Williams and 
Wilson together, it will be found that enough has been conceded 
to cover not only this suit, but the suit of Colenso himself. If 
the past was inspired only as the present is, why should we defer 
to it more than to the present? What is more, as we are sup- 
posed to share from the laws of experience, and the will of the 
Almighty, in a constantly progressing light, we should see 
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much farther than the pious men who lived long centuries 
since ; and should, in fact, be able to dispense with their services 
altogether. Why, in these circumstances, should not the Bishop 
of Natal deal with the old Hebrew Scriptures as he is now 
doing? And why should not the Scriptures of the New Testa- 
ment be subjected to the same free treatment ? 

If the decision of the Council on this point had been restricted 
to the case of Mr. Wilson there would have been some room to 
hope that the imperilled truth might still be saved, inasmuch as 
no sensible man will pretend that the Bible, as we now have it, 
contains nothing that should not be received as a part of the 
Word of God. For it is one thing to believe that the Sacred 
Writings consisted of pure truth as they came from the pens oi 
their authors, and another to maintain that those writings have 
come down to us by an oversight so strictly miraculous as to be 
wholly free from interpolation or corruption. But the decision 
in the case of Dr. Williams is such as to leave no inspiration to 
the sacred penmen at all special to them. Inspired they were, 
as Luther and Knox, Shakspere and Milton were inspired, 
and only in that sense. They were gifted men, and they did 
as gifted men have always done—they gave forth the spirit 
of their time, not infallibly, but in the main powerfully and 
truthfully. Such, it seems, is to be the doctrine of the English 
Church concerning the authority of Holy Scripture in the time 
tocome. On these grounds, how much of the Scriptures are to be 
accepted as the Word of God, and how much as being no more 
than the word of man, is left an open question. The line on 
this momentous question is left to be drawn by each man for 
himself. To what will this grow? Time only can answer that 
question. We cannot forbear saying, that we think the orthodox 
party in the English Church have a right to complain of the 
course taken by the Council. To get rid of the received doc- 
trine on future punishment, their lordships do not restrict them- 
selves to the terms of the Church formularies exclusively. They 
travel out of the record, and become Greek critics, in place of 
confining themselves to the plain English before them. More- 
over, they seize upon a circumstance connected with the 
republication of an article on the question under Elizabeth, and 
aim to get at the intention of the founders of the Church by 
way of construction and inference. Now, to have saved the 
doctrine of Inspiration, nothing was wanting but that this course 
should have been adopted in relation to it. For it is clear, from 
a multitude of circumstances, and especially from Cranmer’s 
Homilies, intitled, ‘An Information for Those who take Offence 
‘at Certain Places in Holy Scripture,’ that nothing was further 
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from the thoughts of the English Reformers than the idea that the 
Scriptures were only partially inspired, or that they were not in 
every part the Word of God. These homilies, it must be remem- 
bered, were ordered by the State to be read in all churches, both 
under Edward VI. and under Elizabeth. Now, the rule of 
proceeding adopted by the Council when the object is to discard 
a received doctrine, is the rule jealously precluded where it 
might have sufficed to save one. In the one case it is enough to 
say it is not in the bond; in the other, the defects of the bond 
is eked out by Greek criticism and by collateral and conjectural 
inferences. 

But the gentlemen who have been acquitted by this in- 
equitable course of proceeding, and those who are rejoicing so 
loudly with them, must not suppose that they are out of the 
wood. Besides the tribunal over which the Lord Chancellor 
was called to preside on the 8th of February, there is another 
where a greater then his lordship has authority. Public opinion 
is not dead because legal opinion has been given. The decree 
which has granted a somewhat greater liberty of utterance to 
Dr. Williams, to Mr. Wilson, and to men of their class, has not 
destroyed liberty of utterance elsewhere. It will still remain a 
fact that Dr. Williams and Mr. Wilson did publish opinions 
- which were felt by the public generally as hostile to Christian 
truth, and little less than an outrage on Christian feeling ; that 
they did this while under the vows taken upon them at their 
ordination, and with all the sort of caution, circuitousness, and 
artifice common to men who mean to break a law, but hope to 
do so in such a manner as to escape conviction. There are 
millions of intelligent men in this country who will not give 
any moral acceptance to the decision of the Chancellor on 
the doctrine of Inspiration. They will remain as convinced as 
ever that the doctrine of the founders of the Church of England 
was anything but that doctrine, and that the doctrine of the 
Scriptures themselves is anything but that doctrine. This feel- 
ing, moreover, will not only be cherished, but expressed, and will 
make itself felt ina thousand ways. Enough has happened, and 
is coming up day by day, to warrant this prognostication. But 
no effect of this judgment, we apprehend, will be more observable 
than the check it will give to every tendency towards seeking a 
remedy in such cases in future by such means. It is true, Dr. 
Williams and Mr. Wilson have to bear the expenses of their 
own suit in the Court below. But the Bishop of Salisbury has 
to bear the entire expense of the suit before the Privy Council. 
And the judgment of the Council, calm, weighed, and judicial 
as it is, comes in effect, and perhaps in intention, as a rebuke to 
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the parties who have made this appeal to the civil power. We 
think, accordingly, that unless the license now given to specula- 
tion shall be very widely and rashly exercised, it will be long 
before the Chancellor will be called to deliver another opinion 
on any question of this nature. 

But the case being so, what will follow? The immediate 
effect it is not difficult to see. The Gorham case in effect told 
the clergy that they might take the Rubric on Baptism in its 
plain grammatical sense, and believe anything in relation to 
that service that the Popish priest is known to believe; or that, 
if so disposed, they might denounce that conception of the 
service as unscriptural, superstitious, and delusive. Having 
listened to this announcement, the clergy of both parties bowed 
themselves out of Court, and went to their homes, some to preach 
the good old Popish doctrine on this subject, some to preach the 
contrary. So it will be now in regard to the doctrine of future 
punishment. Many will discard the old teaching on that 
matter, and will indulge in visions of a Universal Restoration. 
Others, placed in juxtaposition with such teaching, will de- 
nounce it as pernicious error, and preach the contrary with 
perhaps greater emphasis thanever. Mr. Maurice, who, on this 
controversy, seems to have sunk into a deeper fog than ever, has 
called forth Dr. Pusey as a respondent. The latter, touching the 
doctrine of future punishment, thus writes :— 

‘Mr. Wilson, in reinforcing his own opinions by an extract from a 
Rotterdam pastor, who denies eternity of punishment as inconsistent 
with the attributes of God, shows the depth and breadth of the 
question at issue. We do not believe in thesameGod. God, whom 
we adore in his awful and inscrutable justice and holiness, these 
writers affirm to be cruel. The God whom they acknowledge we 
believe to be the creature of their own minds, not the God who has 
revealed himself to man.’ 


If this be the ‘depth and breadth’ which these differences are 
to assume, what next? So also on the Authority of Scripture, 
a multitude of preachers will adhere to the full inspiration of 
the sacred text, while not a few will denounce this Bibliolatry 
of their neighbour priests as a dream of fanaticism, and will 
revel in their freedom to deal with the sacred records after the 
German or Colenso fashion. Nor will the evil rest here. The 
clergyman, it must be remembered, may not only eliminate from 
the Bible such fragments as may be acceptable to him, and dis- 
card the rest, but he may treat even that accepted portion as 
possessing no special inspiration ; and should he be disposed to 
avail himself of this liberty, it will, of course, affect his whole 
manner of dealing with the language of Scripture in its relation 
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to the doctrines commonly regarded as set forth there. Enough 
-has been done to ensure that an unsettledness, to say the least, 
will be diffused into everything. Men will enter the Church 
meaning to speculate thus freely; and the speculators already 
in will indulge their vein more boldly than ever. All this is to 
occur within the pale of the same Church. Teachings thus wide 
asunder are to come from the lips of men who have subscribed 
the same Articles—articles which, as their preamble states, were 
published ‘for the avoiding of diversities of opinions, and for 
‘establishing of consent touching true religion.’ 

Even to this depth there is a lower still. We learn from the 
newspapers, that in connection with a recent meeting in Oxford, 
occasion was taken to convene a meeting of members of the 
University in the Music Hall of that city, for the purpose oi 
framing and issuing a resolution on this Privy Council verdict. 
The resolution agreed to is as follows :— 


‘We, the undersigned, Presbyters and Deacons in Holy Orders of 
the Church of England and Ireland, hold it to be our bounden duty 
to the Church and to the souls of men, to declare that the Church 
of England and Ireland, in common with the whole Catholic 
Church, maintains without reserve or qualification, the Plenary 
Inspiration and Authority of the whole Canonical Scriptures as the 
Word of God; and further teaches, in the words of our blessed 
Lord, that the punishment of the cursed, as the life of the righteous, 
lasts for ever.’ 


Among the persons engaged in this proceeding were Dr. 
Pusey, Archdeacon Denison, and Dr. Miller—men representing 
the Tractarian, the Anglican, and the Evangelical parties; and 
the intention is, that this resolution should be signed by clergy 
and laity throughout the kingdom, as the protest of the faithtul 
in the Church against this alleged assault upon her teaching. 
We think this course very natural; it shows some sense of 
fidelity and manliness. ‘But the gentlemen responsible for this 
action do not seem to have been aware that by committing 
themselves to it they have in fact raised a standard of rebellion. 
The Privy Council is the constitutional authority on such ques- 
tions—next to Parliament, the ultimate authority. Now, this 
authority affirms that these views concerning Inspiration and 
Future (Recor are not the doctrines of the Church of Eng- 
land. The man rejecting either doctrine or both may still be a 
clergyman. Men, accordingly, who shall affirm that the Church 
of England and Ireland does really maintain such tenets, must 
assert that to be fact which their own highest and admitted 
authority has declared to be no fact. So long as this judgment 
remain in force, the Plenary Inspiration of the Scriptures, 
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and the eternity of Future Punishment, can be no doctrine of 
the Established Church, and to assert the contrary would be to 
assert what would be as little accordant with truth as with law. 
Here, indeed, as in the Gorham case, it may be said that as 
neither view of these doctrines is enjoined, either may be held 
and taught. True; but what the Established Church does not 
settle by law is no part of her system, and to declare that it 
is cannot be consistent with veracity. 

Events certainly seem to be foreshadowing a separation between 
the iron and the clay. If such grave and humiliating signs of 
the vassalage of the religious to the secular do not tend to beget 
in men a desire of spiritual emancipation we hardly know what 
is to produce such a result. Will Christian men submit to see 
the faith of a Church described as national, determined thus by 
three or four law lords and as many laymen? If so, where is the 
yoke to which they may not be expected to offer their necks ? 
But when a multitude of ministers and members in a law church 
learn to lift up their voice, and to unsay without scruple, from 
individual conviction, what the law has said, there is hope. 

In many ways, however, the crisis is serious. Cardinal 
Wiseman and his myrmidons are menacing us with a flood of 
Romanism The Church of England, over half her surface, has 
become a grand feeder to the Great Apostacy. And now license 
is given to the German destroyer to come in and consume what 
the other evil influences may have left. In such a posture of 
affairs it would be natural to expect much from the Evangelical 
clergy. The voice of events to them is to come out of the midst 
of her, and not to be partakers of her sins! But there is too 
much room to fear that they will not hearken; that they will 
give themselves to excuses for perpetuating their connection 
with a system so charged with soul-destroying influences. No 
mere protest against this ‘judgment’ will avail them. To 
remain in the system will be to be implicated, more or less, 
in all the evils which belong to it. 

No doubt there are able men in the English Church who will 
not see the truth banished from her pulpits or her literature 
without a struggle.* On this remnant, and on the Free Churches 


* Mr. Keble, the author of the ‘ Christian Year,’ says,—‘ A necessity seems to 
‘be laid upon us to rise up as one man in our several stations, and weary our 
‘ governors in Church and State, if need be, with continual coming, until God 
‘ shall have put it into their hearts to meet this great scandal and distress in the 
‘ only way in which it can be met, namely,— 

‘First. By an authoritative repudiation of the false doctrine, and reaffirmation. 
‘of the truth on the part of our bishops and clergy. 

‘Secondly. By providing a court of appeal which shall be bound to such rules 
‘of interpretation as the Church has laid down for herself, no less than to the 
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of the land, it will devolve to become the guardians of the Inspired 
Records, and of the truth deposited inthem. With enlightened 
Nonconformists the decisions of Privy Councils or of secular legis- 
latures pass for little when they contravene the great law of 
conscience. The living work to which such men are datgel is not 
to be impeded by accidents of that nature. Everywhere and always 
their voice will be raised on the side of the Book and of its true 
lessons. The strife between the false and the true will become 
more significant and profound day by day. It will, probably, 
be more intense in the time of our children than in our time. 
Scepticism is no longer to be a vulgar thing—it is to be courtly. 
A fashion of that sort is to come in, and is to flow on under the 
highest sanction. New days these! 

Nor must it be supposed that we can be faithful in this 
conflict and not suffer. Romanists, Anglo-Catholics, and 
Rationalists are all covering the field where this great battle 
is to be fought. Agreed in little else, these will be at one in 
their hatred of the Nonconformist pulpit and of the Non- 
conformist press. Our Rationalists are ever denouncing the 
intolerance of orthodoxy, and no doubt it is often narrow, rabid, 
and, we fear we must say, mendacious. But it must not be sup- 
posed that these very censurable weapons are restricted to one 
side. It would be easy to show that they are used quite as 
freely by not a few among the enemies of orthodoxy. All this 
must be met; and, suffice it to say, that men who show them- 
selves ready to ground arms under the first volley from the foe 
will not be the men to meet it. The arrogance and bounce of 
these new lights is enormous. But those who know them best 
fear them least. The Pharisee and the Sadducee are what they 
have always been, but their craft and malevolence will not avail 
them if opposed by men of the right mettle and equipment. 
Never has the mission of English Nonconformity been so 
weighty as at this hour. Good service will no doubt be done by 
it through the pulpit. But will it be equal to the higher forms 
of the exigency elsewhere? That is another question. 


‘rules of evidence whereby the law guards against personal wrong. It may be 
‘hard, but in God’s name let it not be given up as impossible without an effort.’ 

The Rev. H. B. W. Churton also says,—‘The Privy Council judgment, 
‘highest though it be in our kingdom, is not the judgment of our Church properly 
‘and fully represented. Our bishops, as a body, have rather spoken differently. 
* And still less is it, or can it really affect, the judgment and faith of the Church 
‘Catholic.’ These are the utterances of men who may be taken as representing 
the higher mind and culture in the English Church. 
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Arr. IX.—Traité des Dégénérescences Physiques, Intellectuelles et 
Morales de ? Espéce Humaine, et des Causes qui produisent ces 
Variétés Maladives. Par le Docteur B. A. Moret, Medecin en 
chef de l’Asile des aliénés de Saint-You; Ancien Medecin en 
chef de l’Asile de Maréville. Paris. 


Tue phrase ‘ Degenerations in Man’ must not be understood 
as synonymous with that of the ‘Degeneracy of Man.’ With 
the Somalis or theory involved in the latter we have at pre- 
sent no concern. Whether man has fallen from some typical 
high estate of moral and physical excellence, or whether he has 
risen from a condition similar to that of the aborigines of 
Australia, of Borneo, or of the Malay Peninsulas ; whether he is 
a fallen angel, or a polished and refined ape; whether he has 
been created by Omnipotent wisdom, or ‘developed’ by blind 
chance; whether he is of ‘ one blood,’ or descended from many 
parent stocks ;—all these are interesting questions in their 
place ; and we have not failed, as opportunity has offered itself, 
to express strongly our views on all such subjects. To these we 
can only incidentally return, as may seem necessary for purposes 
of illustration. Our intention on the present occasion is to take 
for our subject man as we find him, whether savage or civilized ; 
and to open out one definite chapter of his history—that relating 
to the influences which are exerted upon his constitution, indi- 
vidually and socially, by the various agencies to which he is sub- 
jected; the meaning of which will be better understood as we 
seer without attempting at first to make too accurate and 

ogical a definition of our views. 

There is a constant antagonism between inorganic and organ- 
ized matter, between inert and living substances. The very 
essential condition of life is death, 7.c., molecular death. No act 
of life can take place without a certain destruction or disintegra- 
tion of some part of the structure concerned in that action. A 
glance of the eye, an insignificant gesture, the lightning flash of 
a thought across the mind,—these, equally with the most 
laborious efforts of the body, are accompanied by the death or 
decomposition of a portion of the tissue involved. Bichat 
observes that such is the mode of existence of living beings, that 
everything which surrounds them tends to their destruction. 

From this destruction by surrounding agencies man is by no 
means exempt. On the contrary, in virtue of his more complex 
and elaborate organization and functions, he comes in contact 
with external nature at more points, and is subject to more 
numerous and more active influences, whether for good or evil, 
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than other living beings. In nothing is his supremacy over all 
other forms of life more clearly shown than in this fact, that in spite 
of all the destructive agencies surrounding him, he is able to resist 
them, and to colonize the whole earth. He alone of all animal 
species can do this. Other forms of animal life have zones of 
more or less restricted dimensions, beyond which they cannot 
exist, or only with great difficulty. But man, the cosmopolite, 
has the whole earth for his domain; and he holds it by per- 
petual contest with external nature, which he attempts, more or 
less successfully, to modify in accordance with his requirements. 

But whilst he thus asserts his authority over nature, she in 
turn sets her seal upon him; and, according to the climate, the 
geological structure of the soil, and the ever-varying physical 
conditions with which he is surrounded, the primitive type 
becomes modified to produce the striking varieties in colour, 
form, and general physical, psychical, and moral development, 
which have been so often mistaken for irrefragable signs of 
diverse origin. These are what are termed the natural modifica- 
tions of the human race.* 

But this is not degeneration, in the sense in which we use the 
term at present, although it has been called so by many writers. 
The precise meaning we shall arrive at most readily by follow- 
ing M. Morel’s statement of the question, which our readers will 
accept with the requisite limitations. Man is not the product 
of chance, nor yet the last manifestation of a series of imaginary 
or hypothetical transformations. Created to subserve certain 
purposes by Infinite Wisdom, he cannot accomplish this destiny, 
unless the conditions which favour the permanency and progress 
of the race be more powerful than those which tend to destroy 
and deteriorate it. Placed in new conditions, the primitive man 
has undergone the consequences of the change; and his de- 
scendants have not been able to escape the consequences of the 
same influences, heightened by that of the law of hereditary 
transmission of quality and temperament ; so tending to depart 
from the original type. In some of these variations the equili- 
brium is completed, nature and man are both modified to an 
extent that permits of the formation of a permanent race, with a 
fixed, special, and typical character. ese are the natural 
varieties above alluded to. But in other instances the contest 
with physical agencies and other influences, to be afterwards 
more fully alluded to, is incompletely successful; and there 
results a morbid deviation from the normal type, a true degenera- 
tion. M. Morel considers that as every race of men has a special 


* ‘L’homme blanc en Europe, noir en Afrique, jaune en Asie, rouge en 
* Amérique, n’est que le méme homme teint de la couleur du climat.’—Buffon. 
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by which it is readily distinguishable from every other, so 
these degenerations have also their special type (cachet typique), 
according to the morbid influences in which they have originated.* 
There are other characteristics, which we give in M. Morel’s own 
phraseology :— 


‘One of the most essential characters of these degenerations is 
that of their hereditary transmission; but under conditions much 
more grave than those which attend the ordinary laws of heritage. 
Rigorous observation of facts shows us that, failing certain excep- 
tional elements of regeneration, the offspring of degenerate beings 
present the types of progressive degradation. This progression may 
attain such limits, that humanity is only preserved by the very 
excess of the evil; and the reason is plain and simple ; the existence 
of degenerate beings is necessarily limited (bornée) ; and what is 
very marvellous, it is not always necessary that they should arrive 
at the last degree of degradation before being smitten with sterility, 
and consequently becoming incapable of transmitting further their 
type of degeneration. Animals which have been domesticated 
undergo striking changes in form, colour, and habits; but when 
they are permitted to resume the wild state, they speedily, or in a 
few generations, completely lose all trace of these alterations; but a 
being morbidly modified or degenerated has no tendency whatever 
to revert toits normal type. He becomes (and I do not fear to repeat 
this truth), he becomes not only incapable of forming in humanity 
the chain of transmissibility of healthy progress, but he is moreover 
the greatest obstacle to such progress by his contact with the sound 
part of the population.’ + 


Such is M. Morel’s theory ; whether it will bear all the con- 
clusions which would logically follow its adoption, we are not 
prepared to say. But certain parts of it are undoubtedly true, 
and most vitally important. It cannot be questioned that man 
is subjected by nature, and subjects himself artificially, to a great 
variety of influences which exercise a very baneful effect upon 
his physical and moral nature ; and it is also the fact, that these 
effects do not end with the individual organism, but in a great 
mass of instances are perpetuated to unknown generations. An 
investigation into the conditions attendant upon such forms of 
degeneration must necessarily be of great importance, and into this 
we propose to enter, after having given one or two preliminary 
illustrations. 


* “Ces degenerescences ont aussi leur cachet typique ; elles se distinguent les 
“unes des autres, par la raison que certains causes maladives qui atteiguent pro- 
‘fondément l’organisme, produisent plutét telle degenerescence que telle autre ; 
‘elles forment des groupes ou des familles qui puisent leurs elements distinctifs 
‘dans la nature méme de la cause qui les a produites.’—AMorel, p. 4. 

t+ Morel, Op. cit., pp. 5 and 6. 
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We have observed that man in his constant struggle with the 
destructive influences of nature, modifies, and is modified by, 
them. In this strife the constitution may be modified just 
enough to adapt it to surrounding nature; but an increase of 
certain elements of destruction may determine that man can no 
longer contend with perfect success against them, and so become 
causes of true degeneration. We cannot always determine with 
certainty the line of demarcation between the natural and the 
morbid ; but we may find some instructive instances, the extremes 
of which will indicate somewhat of what we require. The dried- 
up ‘African starveling,’ pursuing the lion under a scorching 
sun, and feeding upon a few dates ; and the Esquimaux, wrapped 
in skins, and gorging himself with whale’s blubber, present 
striking differences, paralleled by the contrast between the 
effeminate, luxurious Eastern, and the hardy, adventurous 
European. But these are natural modifications for purposes of 
adaptation to climate. 

Passing on to another instance, we shall find an actual organic 
change occurring, obviously in accordance with the requirements 
of man in relation to the physical conditions in which he lives. 
Amongst the ancient Peruvians, the dominant race, at the time 
of the Spanish Conquest, was that of the Incas or Quichuas, 
who spoke a distinct language, and amongst whom appeared, 
almost exclusively, the civilization of South America. They had 
many noteworthy peculiarities of formation, but we are only 
concerned with one, viz., the great development of the chest and 
shoulders. The plateaus inhabited by this race are included 
between the limits of about 3,000 to 6,000 yards above the level 
of the sea. At this altitude the air is so much rarefied, that it 
is necessary to take a much greater volume of it into the chest, 
in order to provide the system with a due amount of oxygen. 
In accordance with this necessity, the Quichuas had very large 
square shoulders, and an excessively voluminous chest, which is 
_ arched and very long, and so increases the size of the trunk 
greatly. In infancy, and during the whole period of growth, 
the chest is developed, comparatively irrespective of the growth 
of other parts. The lungs themselves are altered in texture, 
the air-cells are enlarged, and by various means the entire 
aerating surface increased. These statements are given on the 
authority of M. D’Orbigny. They afford an excellent example 
of the modifications which the human races may undergo under 
the influence of external circumstances,—changes which have 
for their result the effect of harmonizing the constitution of the 
inhabitants with the nature of the climate. 

In some instances it would appear to be impossible to effect 
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this harmony. Some climates are almost constantly fatal to 
Europeans, as that of Sierra Leone. Difference of original con- 
stitution can scarcely be alleged as the cause why these should 
perish, where the natives exist naturally ; for it is stated authori- 
tatively, that some descendants of the aborigines of this district 
being taken back to the country which their ancestors had left 
long before, experienced the same inconveniences and diseases 
as the Europeans. 

Intermediate between the two last mentioned instances are 
those cases so familiar to all of the present century, of the changes 
in constitution induced by emigration of Europeans to tropical 
climates generally, as to the East and West Indies. These 
changes are thus described by Dr. Buchez—‘ The general cir- 
‘culation is excited to over-activity; the blood is diminished 
‘in quantity, and the arteries are less full. The circulation 
‘of the vena porta (supplying the liver) is augmented, and 
‘there is a very large secretion of bile. The liver becomes 
‘enormous, and appears to supplement the imperfect and insuffi- 
‘cient action of the lungs. The muscular force is greatly 
‘diminished in energy.’ ‘Now’ (asks the writer), ‘is this climatic 
‘effect to be called a degeneration?’ To which the answer of 
our author is, ‘Certainly not; but only a profound modification, 
‘transmissible by generation, which will terminate by being 
‘ bounded by definite limits ; and will have the result of adapting 
‘the constitution of the individuals to the climate in which they 
‘are called upon to live.’ In enunciating this opinion, M. 
Morel evinces certainly a very elastic faith in acclimatization. 
If his prophecy prove true, it must be under conditions with 
which we are not as yet familiar; for the secret of colonization 
of a strictly tropical climate by Europeans has certainly not 
yet been discovered, in any full and perfect sense of the term. 
Above all things, Europeans can never personally cultivate the 
soil in such climates. 

But the climatic influences which so modify the constitution 
may act to such an extent, as to produce true morbid deviations 
from the normal type of humanity,—true degenerations, of 
which result we will now give an instance, though somewhat 
premature and out of place. It is taken from an account of the salt 
marshes of the Dombes, officially given by M. Melier. He says,— 


‘ Visiting the village of Hiers, we saw children of twelve years of 
age who appeared but six or eight, so puny and undeveloped were 
they. Their dirty grey colour is not only pale, but as it were tar- 
nished. Meagre in limb and swelled in feature, they have only the 
abdomen developed; and almost all have incurable congestions. 
For a long time the canton was unable to furnish the military con- 
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tingent. The greater part of the young men were rejected, either 
for defect of stature or on account of general feebleness. It often 
happened that amongst those drawn not one was found fit for 
service. It has occurred also that in certain years not one remained 
of the prescribed class; none had arrived at the age required; ail 
were dead, for the most part in their infancy.* . . . The aspect of 
this country and of the race that inhabits it carries deep sadness to 
the mind of the observer. It is a tomb on the borders of which the 
inhabitants spend a weary existence, and seem daily to measure its 
depths. They are aged at thirty ; broken and decrepid at fifty.’ + 


Tt will not be inexpedient to compare and contrast with this 
true specimen of degeneration, one of those other instances 
which have so frequently been cited by authors under the same 
category. We shall select but one, and that derived from those 
who have generally been considered as the lowest and most 
degraded specimens of our species. The Bosjesmans, a branch 
of the Hottentots, a8 reported by Professor Vater, live in a 
condition of profound misery, and the greater part of their tribes 
are as destitute of furniture as the cattle. Their subsistence 
depends partly upon the chase and partly upon the roots fur- 
nished by the desert ; upon the eggs of ants, the insects brought 
by the wind, and the reptiles that chance presents; partly also 
upon the booty stolen from the oppressors of their race, their 
hereditary enemies, the colonists of the frontier. Fallen from 
the condition of shepherds to that of hunters and robbers, the 
Bosjesmans, as might be expected, and as is confirmed by those 
who have known them, have acquired more resolution of 
character, in proportion as they have been exposed to more 
dangers ; more ferocity as they have suffered more injustice ; 
and more activity as they have had to endure more privations. 
From being a shepherd people, of a mild, trusting, and inoffen- 
sive disposition, they have become gradually transformed into 
wandering hordes of fierce, restless, and vindictive savages. 
Treated by their fellow-men as brute beasts, they have ended by 
assuming their habits and customs. 

We cannot follow our author into his minute analysis of the 
differences between the savage and the, strictly speaking, de- 
generate condition. His general conclusions are as follows :— 


‘We may infer from these considerations that the intellectual 
inferiority observed in certain races of men does not necessarily 
involve the idea of a morbid state, as observed in true degenerations. 

‘Climatic influences, which have as a result the adaptation of 
the organism to the climate in which it has to exist, lead to certain 


* Rapport sur les Marais Salants. M. Melier. Paris, 1847. 
t Statistics. By M. de Bossi. 
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changes, having fixed typical characters, which are transmissible 
by heritage, and so produce varieties of man. These varicties, by 
their mixture with higher ones, may, under the influence of favour- 
able circumstances, ascend towards a more perfectible type. 

‘The same phenomenon is observable in the intellectual sphere ; 
and the most authentic details convince us that the races most 
degraded, apparently, are not deprived of those essential ideas which 
form the distinctive characteristics of humanity, and which may 
permit them to attain a more perfect condition. Moreover, the 
intellectual inferiority of certain races—an inferiority due to well- 
defined and determined circumstances—has never presented a 
character sufficiently general and constant to permit us to hypothe- 
cate a diversity of origin. We may say, that in certain unfortunate 
races intelligence is in a latent condition, and only requires a 
favourable occasion for its development to assimilate itself to the 
general progress of humanity. 

‘The intellectual inferiority due to a morbid deviation from the 
normal type of humanity is so distinct from that due to the causes 
just enumerated, that we are justified in adopting this conclusion,— 
That between the intellectual state of the most savage Bosjesman 
and that of the most refined European, there is much less difference 
than between‘ the state of the said European and that of the 
degenerate being whose intellectual arrest is due to cerebral atrophy, 
congenital or acquired, or to any morbid influence, leading to 
imbecility, idiocy, or dementia. The first, in effect, is susceptible 
of some radical improvement, and his descendants may ascend to a 
higher, or even the highest type. The second is only susceptible of 
relative amelioration; and a fatal heritage will descend to his 
progeny. He must ever remain what he really is—a specimen of 
degeneration in the race—an example of morbid deviation from the 
normal type of humanity.’* 


Passing from these general considerations, by which it will be 
manifest what is the technical and specific meaning of the term 
degeneration, we find that there are numerous methods whereby 
analogous results are brought about; these we shall notice in 
some detail. 

1. We have seen that the man who lives in a marshy district 
undergoes a chronic poisonous influence, which destroys his 
health, and produces hereditary deterioration. But there are 
other circumstances where degeneration is in more direct relation 
with a lower tone of the moral sense, violation of the laws of 
hygiene, and the results of habit and education. Such receive 
their illustration from the effects of the abuse of alcohol, opium, 
tobacco, and other narcotics. 

2. Humanity seems periodically condemned to certain scourges, 
which entail fatal modifications in the laws of organisms. Such 


* Morel, Op. cit., p. 44, et seq. 
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are famines and epidemics, which change so completely the 
general constitution, and engender so often those morbid tem- 
peraments of which we find the types in the generations which 
succeed to the actual sufferers by such events. Famines and 
epidemics do not appear to be isolated facts. They are generally 
preceded or accompanied by extraordinary perturbations in the 
regular progress of the seasons, and of natural phenomena in 
general. The idea of a special poisonous agency appears admis- 
sible in these cases, and that a something allied to marsh- 
poisoning may be closely connected with these strange occur- 
rences. 

3. Another most fruitful source of degeneration is to be found 
in the nature of the food consumed. Insufficient nourishment 
and the exclusive use of certain articles of diet, as maize or 
potatoes, produce morbid results of an endemic character, to be 
more particularly referred to hereafter. 

4. The effect of the social medium in which man is placed 
will furnish numerous and varied illustrations of our subject. 
This social condition imposes upon him a factitious mode of 
existence. The practice of dangerous or unhealthy occupations, 
and the habitation of crowded and unhealthy situations, subject 
the organism to new sources of decay, and consequent degenera- 
tion. The genius of man can do much in his contest with 
morbific influences, but his power is limited; and notwith- 
standing the progress of science, it is impossible that he should 
entirely escape injury from certain manufactures, from constant 
contact with deleterious gases, and from passing the greater part 
of his time in heated atmospheres, or in the bowels of the earth. 
Add to these general conditions the profoundly demoralizing 
tendency of poverty, lack of instruction, failure of provision, 
abuse of alcoholic liquors, and other forms of sensual indulgence, 
and insufficiency of nutriment, and we may then form some idea 
of the complex influences which tend to modify the tempera- 
ments of the working classes. 

5. There are degenerations which result from previous actual 
disease; others which are congenital, or acquired during infancy ; 
others again which are in relation to deviations from the general 
moral law ; others received from the ancestry by heritage; and 
finally, others which are the result of a combination of many of 
these causes, where, to use M. Morel’s expression, the degenera- 
tion is the result of a ‘double fecundation in a physical and 
‘moral sense.’ That part of our subject which related to in- 
herited degeneration ioe, on a previous occasion,* been fully 


* See British QuarTerLy Review for January, 1859. Art., Moral and 
Physical Heritage. 
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investigated. We would here repeat some conclusions there 
enunciated, which will aptly apply to all the forms just men- 
tioned. 


‘ There exist certain individuals who resume in their own persons 
the morbid organic tendencies of many previous generations. 

‘A development of certain faculties, sufficiently remarkable, may 
occasionally throw a more hopeful light upon the future of these 
individuals; but their intellectual existence ts circumscribed within cer- 
tain limits which they cannot pass. 

‘The conditions of degeneration in which the inheritors of certain 
vicious organic tendencies are found, display themselves not only by 
exterior typical characteristics more or less easy to recognise, such 
as smallness or unnatural formation of the head, predominance of a 
morbid temperament, special deformities, sterility, and anomalies in 
the structure of organs; but also by the most remarkable aberrations 
in the exercise of the intellectual and moral faculties and sentiments.’ 


Asylums for the insane are, in this view, but a concentration 
of the principal forms of degeneration in the race. 

‘ Because one is placed here as a maniac, an epileptic, an imbecile, 
or an idiot, he is not the less for that—in the majority of cases, if 
not all—the product of one or more of the causes here enumerated. 
We, as physicians, better than others, are able to appreciate the 
influence of alcoholic excesses, of hereditary affections, of misery and 
privation, of insalubrious professions, of unhealthy localities. If, 
then, the causes of so much evil may yield before the efforts of the 
administrative authority, surely we are right to appeal to it. The 
influence which we can exert in our own department* is undoubtedly 
great, but still small when compared with the great mass of incurable 
cases committed to our care. We must not, then, remain inactive 
contemplators of so many destructive agencies. Medicine alone can 
sufficiently appreciate the causes producing degeneracy of race; to 
it alone, therefore, it belongs to point out the positive indication of 
the remedies to be employed. I admit that the experience of even 
a long career scarcely would suffice to resolve a few of the problems 
proposed in this book; but I say, with the learned Author of the 
‘Introduction to the Science of History’ t—no one knows when his 
hour may come; no one knows if the idea which he bears may die 
with him. In this uncertainty only one part remains—to make 
haste, that when the night comes our work may be done.’ t 

After these general considerations, we propose now to inves- 
tigate in detail some of these causes of degeneration, with their 
modus operandi; and we select, as our first illustration, the 
abuse of alcoholic liquors, as being not only most important in 
its bearing upon our own nation, but as offering a resumé of 
almost all other forms of degeneration, at one or another period 


* M. Morel is physician to the asylum at St. You. t+ M. Buchez. 
{ Traité des Degenerescences. Morel, p. 78. 
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of its history. The disastrous train of results from the inordi- 
nate use of alcohol in its various forms, has been of late years 
known by the name of ‘chronic alcoholism.’ Entering the 
— in large quantities, it modifies fatally the constituent 
elements of the blood, and acts as a poison. The first effect of 
large doses of alcohol, taken as a beverage, is found in the train 
of symptoms known as drunkenness. Its phenomena are, unfor- 
tunately, too familiar to need description, but the order of their 
succession is worthy of brief notice. There is first a period of 
increased. activity of the muscular powers, with a more than 
usually rapid flow of ideas; then succeeds, invariably, a condi- 
tion characterized by alternate excitement and depression, both 
of the mental and physical order ; finally occurs the third phase, 
stupor, relaxation of the muscular system, and deep, comatose 
sleep. These symptoms are transitory; but by-and-by, con- 
tinuing the history of a person addicted to this vice, true 
delirium occurs, of a more formed and persistent character, 
still of an acute and active nature. This, which is known 
popularly, as well as professionally, by the name of Delirium 
Tremens, is characterized by a train of phenomena upon which 
we will not dwell, with one exception. It is worthy of notice 
that the hallucinations so constantly attendant upon this disease 
~ have all a fixed and determinate character. It seems to the 
patient that he is surrounded by animals, frequently creeping 
creatures, of all sizes, and he stretches out his hand to grasp 
them. A constant psychological or sensory effect, following a 
given physical cause, is always of great interest. This is the 
more so, because the idea of ‘creeping’ or undulation of forms of 
light, more or less embodied, occurs almost constantly under the 
influences of some other narcotic or intoxicant agents, more 
particularly chloroform, Indian hemp, and belladonna. It may 
be, that by a happy induction from a large collection of well- 
observed facts of this order, some light may ultimately be 
thrown upon that most mysterious subject, the mechanism of 
cerebration. 

But neither intoxication nor delirium tremens constitutes 
what we imply when we speak of alcoholic poisoning. There is 
a singular correspondence in the order of the symptoms; but 
whilst intoxication lasts a few hours, and delirium tremens a 
few days, or perhaps wecks, the true chronic alcoholism spreads 
its baneful influence over years, if the constitution be originally 
strong enough to last out its effects so long. The consequences, 
also, are proportionately more serious; it may, indeed, admit of 
some doubt, whether a person once under the influence of 
alcoholic poisoning, as we are now using the term, is ever able 
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to rise entirely superior to its effects. Not only is the physical 
strength undermined to a terrible extent, but, through the 
exhausted nervous system, the will is broken, and powerless to 
cease from the fatal habit which has determined the change. 
The special signs of this affection are trembling of the hands 
and feet, diminution of strength, paralysis, partial or general, 
starting of the tendons, cramps, and painful spasms. At a more 
advanced period, convulsions and epileptic attacks occur. In 
the sensitive sphere of the nervous system, we notice at the out- 
set itchings and prickings, being exaggerations of the general 
sensibility, and neuralgic pains. Later still appears a diminu- 
tion of the sensibility, difficulty of speech, and general disorder 
of the special senses. Not to dwell upon details, which would 
only be appropriate in a strictly medical essay, we may say that 
the victims of alcoholic poisoning are enfeebled, both as to body 
and mind, to the very extreme, and that the moral sentiments 
are perverted in equal proportion. Death ensues in a few 
months or years, in a state of indescribable misery and suffering. 
M. Morel thus describes the termination of one of these deplo- 
rable victims. 


‘ Arrived at this sad period, there was no longer hope of amend- 
ment. Deprived of intelligence, lost to all moral sense, his strength 
diminished from day to day, and nothing could now arrest the pro- 
gressive and fatal march of the symptoms. The skin became like 
parchment, the legs were swelled, and the nutritive functions pro- 
foundly troubled. The delirium, though continuous, had now no 
violent exacerbations. He muttered unintelligibly; his look was 
stupid and haggard, his appearance brutal; and when death came 
to terminate this sad existence, consciousness had long ceased. The 
paralysis was general, and this deplorable victim of alcoholism had 
fallen into the most hideous state of degradation.’ * 


All this, fearful as it is, would be comparatively of triflin 
importance, did the punishment descend only on the individu 
concerned, and terminate there. Unfortunately, this is not so; 
for there is no phase of humanity in which hereditary influence 
is so marked and characteristic as in this. The children un- 
questionably do suffer for, or from, the sins of the parent, even 
unto untold generations. And thus the evil spreads from the 
individual to the family, from family to community, and to the 
population at large, which is endangered in its highest interests 
by the presence and contact of a ‘ morbid variety’ in its midst. 
These influences we must attempt to trace; and, first, as to the 
effect of this alcoholic poisoning on the immediate offspring. 

There are two varieties of heritage of this degeneration. The 

* Op. cit., p. 91. 
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children may simply inherit the tendencies of the parent; but 
what was habit in the one, becomes an instinct, often an almost 
uncontrollable one, in the other; and the termination will be as 
before described, but more sure and swift. But it is not always 
necessary that the descendants of such parents should commit the 
same excesses, in order to present the type of progressive degre- 
dation. Some are born completely degenerate, that is, imbeciles 
or idiots; others live intellectually only up to a certain age, 
beyond which they stop, and fall into a state resembling demen- 
tia. They appear utterly incapable of free mental develop- 
ment. After having painfully attained a certain status, after 
having acquired with difficult an industrial aptitude, they are 


not only insusceptible of any further progress, but they begin to 
retrograde. 


‘Then these unfortunate beings (so much the more to be pitied, 
as they are the involuntary victims of an evil heritage) find them- 
selves in a most perilous situation; they undergo what may be 
called critical phases, which determine irrevocably their future 
existence. The intercurrence of slight incidental disorders, whether 
of a physical or moral nature, are crises by so much the more dan- 
gerous, as the subjects of them have never experienced the benefits 
of proper hygiene and prophylaxis. In such cases, a sudden and 
irremediable transition to idiocy is the fate that awaits them.’* 


Several cases of deep interest are given in illustration of 
these opinions, which are too extended for quotation. They 
tend, however, to indicate the almost utter impossibility of 
escape from the hereditary type once stamped upon the race, 
and the futility of placing any dependence upon the most solemn 
and reiterated vows of amendment, from those who are once 
subjected to this kind of influence. 


‘ When patients of this class have passed some time in a house 
of recovery, they return apparently to better sentiments, and make 
the most solemn promises of amendment. The intervention of 
authority, and family requirements, then force us to consent to their 
liberation, of which all have ultimately cause to repent. 

‘ I have never seen those cured of these alcoholic tendencies, whose 
propensities were derived from the hereditary predispositions 
received as a legacy from their parents. 

‘Their exit from the establishment was at once followed by a 
repetition of the same acts. It was necessary to isolate them again ; 
and each time there was an advance of degradation.’+ 


This seems a terrible judgment; but we may not ignore it 
because of its severity. It is to be remembered that the writer 


* Op. cit., p. 116. + Ibid., p. 118. 
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is second to none in Europe for the depth of his investigations 
into such subjects. Again, he adds :—* 


‘Such cases present themselves to our observation with the pre- 
dominance of phenomena of the pyschical order, which I have 
already had occasion to mention, viz., a complete abolition of all the 
moral sentiments. One might say that no distinction between good 
and evil remains in the minds of these degraded beings. They have 
desolated and ruined their families without experiencing the least 
regret; in the acute state of their delirium, they have nearly 
destroyed all that came in their way, and preserve no remembrance 
ofit. The love of vagabondism seems to govern the acts of a great 
number of them. They quit their homes without troubling them- 
selves where they may go; they cannot explain the motives of their 
disorderly tendencies; their existence is passed in the extremest 
apathy and indifference; and volition seems to be replaced by a 
stupid automatism.’ 


We add, in a note, some further confirmatory statements.+ 

Having thus traced the degenerative results of alcoholic abuse 
on individuals and families, we have next to investigate its 
effects on the large scale, as exemplified in the degradation of 
nations. M. Morel says, introducing this subject :— 


* Op. cit., p. 365. 

+ Speaking of the influence of alcoholic and other poisonous agencies upon 
future generations, Dr. Buchez remarks :— 

‘No one is ignorant that many organic dispositions in the human race are 
‘transmissible from one generation to another, but it is not generally known 
‘how far this principle extends. It is believed, in general, that form and ap- 
‘ pearance are transmissible; but it goes much further than this. It is ascertained 
‘that all morbid dispositions, all pathological predispositions, are inheritable from 
‘ parents to children; as well those belonging to the organs of vegetative as of 
‘animal life. The predisposition to nervous maladies, to epilepsy, to mania, is 
‘transmissible, as well as that to gout, rheumatism, scrofula, &c. Now, these 
‘ predispositions have not constantly existed in all preceding generations, but have been 
‘acquired by some part of the ancestry, and handed down to the descendants, the morbid 
‘ taint becoming more and more pronounced in every generation.’ 

To this M. Morel adds :— 

‘Whatever may be the form of the physical degradation, and whatever the 
‘nature of the lesions experienced by the individual, whether arising from 
‘alcohol, opium, or other causes, it is not necessarily the same typical form nor 
‘the same lesions which are to be expected in his descendants. The deviation 
‘from the normal type of humanity shows itself in succeeding generations by in- 
‘ternal and external signs perhaps much more alarming, since they represent 
‘ enfeebled faculties, an addiction to the worst tendencies, and the limitation of 
‘ intellectual life to a certain period, beyond which the individual is no longer in a 
‘condition to fulfil the functions of humanity. In contemplating successive 
; , seeatpet under these unhappy circumstances, we observe a series of protei- 
‘form nervous phenomena, having in general a convulsive type, and forming 
‘those etiolated, suffering, and morbid temperaments, as well as those incredible 
‘moral perversities and intellectual aberrations, which, by their nature and fre- 
“quency, justly astonish those who have not watched intently the formation 
‘such degenerate races.’—Morel, Op. cit., p. 324. 
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‘ When in a society, a people, or a race, we find that the moral 
and intellectual powers have undergone considerable degradation ; 
that maladies up to a certain time unknown, now have a serious 
influence on the public health ; that the number of insane persons 
and criminals increases in great proportion ;—we have a right to 
conclude, that a cause which, in individuals and families, produces 


certain results, is likely, if in operation, to have done the same 
in larger communities.’ 


The illustrations of this principle are chiefly taken from 
Sweden, concerning which country in this relation, thanks to 
Dr. Magnus Huss, we know more than any other nation. The 
abuse of alcohol seems to have begun here during the last 
century. Of this we have the proofs, in the efforts made both 
by physicians and legislators, to enlighten the people, and to 
induce them to pause in their ruinous career. So early as 1785, 
Dr. Hagstrém, struck with the growing evil, made an energetic 
appeal to his fellow-citizens to check a vice which was not 
only an outrage to religion and morals, but which threatened 
seriously future generations. Since this time innumerable 
voices have been raised to the same end; but notwithstanding 
all this, the evil has increased to such an extent, that Dr. 
Magnus Huss does not hesitate to say, that :— 


‘Things are come to such a point, that if some energetic means 
are not adopted against so fatal a custom, the Swedish nation is 
menaced with incalculable evil. The danger is not future and 
contingent; it is a present evil, the ravages of which may be studied 
in the present generation. No measures can be too strong; it is 
better to save at any price, than to have to say, It is too late.’* 


Without entering into all the detailed statistics given in 
support of the gravity of these views, we may find sufficient 
ground for them in this one startling fact, given on the same 
authority as that just cited—that there are one million and a 
half of persons, being about one half the Swedish population, 
who consume annually from eighty to 100 litres (140 to 175 
pints) of brandy or other spirit each person! What wonder, 
then, that the writer should consider the country threatened 
with irremediable destruction, if immediate steps are not taken 
to arrest and counteract the evil. He also alleges positively 
that the Swedes, as a nation, have already deteriorated both in 
stature and physical strength. 

But this is not all; there are other facts which appear to be 
in direct and unmistakeable relation to this practice. New 


* Ueber die endemischen Krankheiten Schwedens. By Dr. Magnus Huss. 
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diseases have appeared amongst the people,* and the old ones 
have increased fearfully, both in numbers and intensity. 
Scrofulous affections, and others indicating great deterioration 
in the blood, attack all classes, rich and poor, dwellers in town 
and dwellers in country. Heritage also plays its part, as is 
customary where evil influences are at work; and children of 
twelve, ten, or eight years, evince the fatal predilection. The 
average duration of life in those parts of the country where the 
evil is most rife, is much shortened; of this one instance may 
be adduced. In some districts where very little alcohol is 
consumed, as in Jamtland, the mortality is but 1 in 80 
annually. In the entire district of Erkistuna, the mortality 
is 2 per cent.; but in the city of that name, where drinking 
is practised to an enormous extent, the mortality is 3 per 
cent. Mental disorders are becoming fearfully rife; and 
suicide occurs so frequently, as to be hardly credible. In 
ten years, the average of suicides between twenty and fifty 
years of age, was 1 in 57 deaths; but if (says Dr. Huss) we 
reckon as suicides those who have died of the zmmediate effects 
of alcohol, in a state of intoxication, the proportion will rise to 
1 in 30 deaths. 

Crime, also, seems to be greatly on the increase. In the year 
1830, the proportion of criminals convicted of various ofiences, 
was to the entire population as 1 to 143; in 1845, the ratio 
was 1 in 100. This relation of intoxication to crime is 
everywhere observed. In our own country, Mr. Thompson, of 
Banchory, in his excellent work on ‘Punishment and Pre- 
‘ vention,’ as regards crime, attributes two-thirds, at least, of all 
crime and pauperism to drinking :— 


‘ There is’ (says he) ‘an unanimous opinion of the fact—expressed 
in various forms by all, without exception, who have the means of 
knowing—that drink isthe great cause of crime; that but for drink 
there would be little crime; or, as it has lately been admirably 
expressed by Mr. Recorder Hill, ‘“‘ The beer-house and the gin- 
shop are the authorized temptations offered by the legislature to 
crime.”’ Careful inquiries also lead to the conclusion that drink is 
as much the cause of pauperism as of crime, generally in the person 
of the pauper himself; but if not, then in the habits of his imme- 
diate ancestors.’ 


As may naturally be supposed, the effects in other countries 
are of similar nature. In England, our asylums, our hospitals, 
our workhouses, and our prisons, abound with the most terrible 


* The one chiefly insisted upon is an endemic chronic gastritis, which in isolated 
cases is easily producible by alcoholic abuse in our own country. 
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illustrations of the views just quoted. In the United States, it 
is alleged by Michel Chevalier,* that even at the beginning of 
the present century, when the abuse of alcoholic liquors was 
not nearly so great as at present, between 40,000 and 50,000 
persons died annually from its effects. It can scarcely be 
denied, that in some cold climates, and under certain conditions 
of nutrition, alcohol, in some form or proportion, may be 
advisable, or even necessary, as an article of dict; but it has 
been justly observed by Quetelet :—‘ Quand wm climat erée un 
‘besoin, il est bien difficile que Vhomme n’en fasse pas un abus.’+ 
Our author sums up his conclusions thus+ :— 


‘ We have need of no further proof to show that the abuse of intoxi- 
cating liquors produces the same disastrous results in nations as in 
individuals. The effects are the same in all latitudes; but they 
are produced more suddenly and forcibly in proportion as there 
exist other causes of degeneration, and as the less degree of civiliza- 
tion is unable to develope, as a counterpoise, the salutary influence 
of morals and education. Under a cause of degeneration so strong, 
new maladies are developed, and the old ones assume a more 
serious aspect. The average duration of life diminishes, sterility 
increases, and the viability of children is more uncertain ; whilst 
the intellectual and moral disorders are signalized by the ever- 
increasing number of the insane, of suicides, and of crimes.’ 


These morbid transformations are represented actually in 
society by several distinct forms. In the first, we find the 
victims themselves of alcoholic poisoning, who, after having 
gone through the moral and physical phases of the affection 
as described above, terminate their existence in stupor and 
paralysis. 


‘The second class comprises a very numerous company of brutish 
and demoralized beings, who are signalized by the precocious 
depravity of their instincts, by torpor of the intellectual faculties, 
and by acts which outrage every sense of decency and morality. 
Idleness and vagabondage form the principal attributes of their 
character. They become to the legislator often the subject of 
problems very difficult of solution, as to the appreciation of reputed 
criminal acts. The types of this order are found chiefly in large 
cities, and in the industrial centres everywhere; they people our 
houses of detention, our prisons, and end finally in asylums for the 
insane; after having been a pest to society, and a perpetual source of 
trouble, scandal, and danger.’§ 


* Lettres sur ? Amerique du Nord, vol. i., p. 389. 

t+ Sur V’homme et le developpement de se facultés; ou essai de physique social. Par 
le Docteur Quetelet. Paris, 1836. Tom. ii., p. 143. 

t Op. cit., p. 389. § Ibid., p. 391. 
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The third division comprehends the descendants of these two 
former classes, some of whom are completely degenerate, 
i.e., imbeciles and idiots—incapable of progress, or of performing 
the functions of humanity—the terminal links of their line. 
Others are perhaps in a worse condition still. Their natures 
would be almost undefinable, did we not trace them to their 
origin. Individuals born under such fatal conditions, manifest 
depraved tendencies early, and with extreme difficulty can be 
made amenable to any discipline or education. They follow 
after evil instinctively, and act like, and are wrongly supposed 
to be, sometimes, monomaniacs. One of the most remarkable 
characters connected with this form of degeneration is, that 
certain aptitudes remarked in early life, often disappear 
suddenly. Their intellectual life is limited, and they fall away 
early into dementia. 

Alcohol is the chief intoxicant of European nations, but it 
may be stated, as a general rule, that wherever man is found, 
there may be found something intoxicating to correspond, 
whether it be drunk, chewed, smoked, or snutfed. The inhabi- 
tants of Polynesia find their highest enjoyment in making 
themselves drunk with a fermented liquid, prepared from a kind 
of pepper (piper tnebrians vel methysticum). The Kamschatkans 
und other tribes use for similar purposes, in various ways, the 
agaricus muscarius, smoked, swallowed, and taken as snuff. In 
like manner the Ottomans use niopo; the Chinese, and the 
Eastern nations generally, use the betel nut, the /aad, the nuts 
of kola and coca, all for one and the same purpose of intoxication 
or stupefaction ; but the narcotics, with whose use and abuse we 
are the most familiar, are hachisch, opium, and tobacco. 

The Indian hemp (cannabis Indica) forms the basis of most 
of the intoxicating preparations used in Egypt, Syria, and most 
Oriental countries. The leaves are smoked alone, or mixed 
with tobacco ; and the fatty extract, known as hachisch, is eaten 
alone, or combined with opium, or other narcotics. As to its 
specific effects on individuals and the race, we will not consider 
these separately, but include them with opium, which we shall 
now examine, as has been done with alcohol, as to its effects on 
the individual, the family, and the community at large. 

The first effect of taking a moderate quantity of opium for 
purposes of stimulation, is a feeling of satisfaction or content, 
and slight excitement, accompanied by loquacity and involuntary 
laughter. The eyes are brilliant, and the respiration and circu- 
lation are quickened and excited. The expressions are lively, 
and the imagination wanders off into strange illusions. Now 
and again it may be observed that facts and ideas long forgotten, 
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resent themselves to the mind in all their original ffeshness. 
The future appears all bright, and all the happiness ever wished 
for appears realized. These effects are followed by corresponding 
depression ; there is a diminution of muscular power, and of 
susceptibility to the impression of external objects ; there is a 
desire for dies .* The effect is very similar when smoked, but 
more rapid. As to the disastrous effects of habitual eating or 
smoking of opium in excess, Dr. Oppenheim writes :— 


‘The habitual opium-eater is instantly recognised by his appear- 
ance. A total attenuation of body, a withered, yellow countenance, 
and lame gait, a bending of the spine, frequently to such an extent as 
to assume a circular form, and glossy, deep-sunken eyes, betray him 
at the first glance. The digestive organs are in the highest degree 
disturbed, the sufferer eats scarcely anything—his mental and 
bodily powers are destroyed. . . . . These people seldom 
attain the age of forty, if they have begun to use opium at an early 
age. . . . . When this baneful habit has become confirmed, 
it is almost impossible to break it off; the torments of the opium- 
eater, when deprived of this stimulant, are as dreadful as his bliss 
is complete when he has taken it; to him, night brings the torments 
of hell,—day, the bliss of paradise.’+ 


Some writers say that scarcely any smoker of opium can 
restrain himself within the bounds of moderation. The Abbé 
Huc is of this opinion, and says that ‘ nothing can cure a 
‘confirmed smoker. Almost all rapidly attain a fatal termina- 
‘ tion, having passed, in quick succession, the stages of idleness, 
* debauch, misery, the ruin of their physical strength, and the 
‘utter depravation of their moral and intellectual faculties.’ 
M. Morel considers that the action of opium is more pernicious 
than that of alcohol, in many particulars, especially in the 
rapidity with which the disorders of the nervous system declare 
themselves. ‘ Given the period’ (he says) ‘ at which a person 
‘begins to smoke opium, it is easy to predict the time of his 
‘death; his days are numbered. ‘The physiological effects are 
‘ uniform, and succeed each other with an unvarying regularity.’ 
The same authority adds, that no smoker of opium attains an 
advanced age, and that their offspring are blanched, miserable, 
and struck with premature decay. The terminal scenes of the 
life of an opium drunkard, are sufficiently similar to those of 
one poisoned by alcohol, to allow the description already given 
of the latter to stand for both. 

It is not necessary to enter into any elaborate argument, to 
show, that the practice which exerts so powerful an influence 


* See Pereira’s Materia Medica, sub. voce. 
+ British and Foreign Medical Review, vol. iv., p. 394. 
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for evél over individuals and families, will be attended with 
degeneration in the community, in proportion to the extent of 
the evil. As alcohol to Europe northern, so is opium to China. 
The frightful increase in this nation of the habit of smoking 
opium, may be indicated by statistics. In 1810, there were sent 
to Canton 2,500 cases of opium; in 1840, 4,770 cases ; in 1830, 
18,760 cases ; and in 1838, no less than 48,000 cases. And this, 
notwithstanding all the laws enacted against it—laws which 
the lawgivers were the first to infringe and set at naught. 


‘ At no period of time (says M. Morel) has humanity witnessed 
a fact like that we have now to consider. Three hundred millions 
of individuals, united under one absolute government, speaking 
the same language, and having identical religious notions, present 
to us the sad spectacle of a people menaced, as to its dearest 
interests, by the most fatal and degrading habit it is possible to 
conceive—that of smoking opium.’ 


That a habit which produces such results as we have described, 
must produce baneful effects upon the society in which it exists, 
cannot be doubted. And yet we have great difficulty in arriving 
at definite data concerning this point. If we hear the other 
side of the question, we shall be told that the consumption of 
opium is not so generally practised as has been stated, and that 
even its habitual use is not always immoderate, nor attended 
with the evil consequences to the health of the consumers that 
might be expected. Drs. Pereira and Christison both hold to 
the opinion, that the evils attendant on a moderate (even though 
habitual) use of opium, have been very much exaggerated. 
The former writer, quoting the words of an intelligent, unbiassed 
professional observer, concludes that 


‘ Although the practice is most destructive to those who live in 
poverty and distress, and who carry it to excess, yet it does not 
appear that the Chinese, in easy circumstances, and who have the 
comforts of life about them, are materially affected, in respect to 
longevity, by the private addiction to this vice. There are many 
persons within my own observation, who have attained the age of 
sixty, seventy, or more; and who are well known as habitual opium- 
smokers for more than thirty years past.’* 


Another testimony to the same effect from Dr. Eatwell, a well- 
known writer, we subjoin in a note.t 


* Pereira. Op. cit., p. 2013. 

+ ‘ The question for determination is not, What are the effects of opium used to 
* excess? but, What are its moral and physical effects on the constitution of the 
‘mass of the individuals who use it habitually, and in moderation, either as a 
* stimulant to sustain the frame under fatigue, or as a restorative and sedative 
“ after labour, bodily or mental? Having passed three years in China, I may be 
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Some authorities allege, that there is good ground for sup- 
posing, that the amount of opium-smoking in China has been 
exaggerated, in the fact that tobacco is smoked to an enormous 
extent there; as it is well known that the smoker of opium finds 
no pleasure in tobacco. The Abbé Huc says that the use of 
tobacco has become universal in the empire. ‘ Men, women, 
‘ and children all smoke, and almost without cessation. What- 
‘ ever the employment, smoke accompanies it. If they pause in 
‘ eating, it is to smoke ; if they ie at night, it is to light a 
‘ pipe.” But even admitting the wide prevalence of the use 
and abuse of opium, we can with great difficulty attach this vice 
to any proofs of degeneration amongst the people. The 
degenerative element is there, and the vice is there; but 
although we may hypothecate the causal connection, we cannot 
prove it. The data are not accessible ; our knowledge of facts, 
past and present, is limited. In our former investigations also, 
we judged of the degeneration of the people in part by the 
excess of crime, and the great frequency of suicide; but we 
cannot with propriety apply that test to Oriental people ; 
we cannot consider their statistics as equally significant with 
the records of crime in western nations, seeing that many of 
those acts, which with us are referable to crime or mental 


allowed to state the results of my observation, and I can affirm thus far, that 


* the effects of the abuse of the drug do not come very frequently under observa- 
‘ tion ; and that when cases do occur, the habit is found very often to have been 
* induced by the presence of some painful chronic disorder, to escape from the 
* sufferings of which, the patient has fled to this resource. That this is not 
* always the case, however, Iam perfectly ready to admit; and there are, doubt- 
* less, many who indulge in the habit to a pernicious extent, led by the same 
* morbid impulses which induce men to become drunkards in even the most civi- 
* lized countries. But these cases do not, at all events, come before the public 
‘eye. It requires no laborious research in civilized England to discover 
* evidences of the pernicious effects of the abuse of alcoholic liquors—our open 
‘and thronged gin-palaces, and our streets, afford abundant testimony on the 
* subject—but in China, this open evidence, at least, of the evil effects of opium 
‘is wanting. As regards the effects of the habitual use of the drug on the mass 
‘ of the people, I must affirm that no injurious results are visible. The people, 
* generally, are a well-formed and muscular race; the labouring portion being 
* capable of great and prolonged exertion, under a fierce sun, in an unhealthy 
‘climate. Their disposition is cheerful and peaceable, and quarrels and brawls 
‘ are rarely heard, even among the lower orders; whilst in general intelligence 
* they rank deservedly high amongst Orientals. Proofs are still wanting to show ‘ 
‘ that the moderate use of opium produces more pernicious effects upon the con- 
* stitution than does the moderate use of spirituous liquors; whilst, at the same 
* time, it is certain that the consequences of the abuse of the former are less 
‘ appalling in their effect upon the victim, and less disastrous to society at large, 
‘than are the consequences of the abuse of the latter. Compare the furious 
‘madman, the subject of delirium tremens, with the prostrate debauchee, the 
‘ victim of opium; the violent drunkard with the dreaming sensualist intoxicated 
* with opium ; the latter is at least harmless to all except his wretched self, whilst 
‘the former is but too frequently a dangerous nuisance, and an openly bad 
‘ example to the community at large.’ 
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alienation, are, amongst the Orientals, to be considered as attached 
to mistaken notions of morals and religion, or as originating in 

uliar legislative enactments. To take, as an instance, suicide: 
it is certain that this crime is exceedingly frequent in China; 
yet it must not be considered as indicative of the same amount 
of mental alienation in society, which an equal average amongst 
ourselves would show. The Abbé Huc writes* :— 


‘It is almost impossible to imagine the readiness with which the 
Chinese commit suicide. It requires only the merest trifle or a 
word to induce him to hang or drown himself, these being the two 
kinds of suicide most in favour. In other countries, when a man 
wishes to revenge himself on his enemy, he tries to kill him; in 
China he kills himself. There are various reasons for this. In the 
first place, the Chinese government holds the person responsible 
for the crime of suicide who gave the offence causing it. It 
follows from this, that if any one wishes to avenge himself on his 
enemy, he has but to kill himself, to work him the direst woe. He 
falls into the hands of the executive, who at least torture and ruin 
him, if not take his life. The family also of the suicide generally 
obtains large pecuniary compensation; and it is not rare to see 
wretched beings, who are devoted to their family, go and deliber- 
ately commit suicide at the house of some rich person. On the 
other hand, if any one kills his enemy, he thereby exposes himself, 
his friends, and his family, to ruin and dishonour, and deprives 
himself of the rites of burial, a capital point with the Chinese. 
Again, public opinion, instead of blaming, glorifies and honours 
the suicide; and lastly, it appears that the process of judgment is so 
terrible in many instances in China, that the criminal fears it more 
than death.’ 


In like manner, consulting still the same authority, the great 
frequency of infanticide attaches itself rather to mistaken views 
of demon worship, than to any actual criminal propensity. It is 
thus evident how differently the statistics of crime must be 
interpreted in reference to the nations of the East. But we 
may conclude, that as there does appear to exist amongst the 
people a tendency towards deterioration, in their moral, 
physical, and intellectual condition, and as the abuse of 
poisonous agents, such as opium, exercises so powerful an in- 
fluence for evil upon individuals and families; on the principles 
already set forth, it is rational to conclude that the effect on 
the race will be analogous. ‘Were it otherwise’ (says M. Morel), 
‘the degenerative effect of alcoholism, hereditarily considered, 
‘might be open to doubt; but this has been proved by facts 
‘much too serious and weighty to be doubted; and we cannot but 


* The Chinese Empire, vol. i., p. 309. 
NO, LXXVIII. GG 
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‘recognise the striking analogies between the consequences of 
‘alcoholic poisoning and that from other narcotics.* It is 
greatly to be feared, that we shall, at no distant date, have more 
ample means for deciding the question as to the influence of 
opium for good or evil, by investigations in our own country. 

t is strongly suspected by those who have the best means of 
knowing, that its consumption for sensual gratification is vastly 
on the increase amongst our own population. We will only 
quote one statistical fact in reference to this part of the 
question. In the year 1830 there were one hundred and four 
thousand pounds of opium received in London, and in 1852, 
two hundred and fifty thousand! 

Meanwhile, we have our own special narcotic, which doubtless 
has its part to play in producing the various degenerations that 
are claiming our attention—tobacco. M. Morel, like many 
others, speaks doubtfully, or rather guardedly, on this matter. 
He thus introduces the subject :— 


. . "What may be the part which tobacco plays in the production of 

degeneration ? And admitting even that its degenerative action is 
an ascertained fact, how far would it be good medical hygiene to 
attack the usage of tobacco, which has become for all nations not 

only a habit, but an imperious necessity, to be satisfied at any risk ? 
pe I have no intention of attacking its use, and that for 
many reasons; first, it is far from being proved, that smoking, in 
moderation, is in any way injurious; and secondly, it would not be 
without danger to invoke the force of an absolute legislation against 
a habit passed into such an irresistible necessity.’+ 


Whatever may be the state of the case as to the use of 
tobacco, there can be but little difference of opinion as to its 
abuse. A large proportion of men will have either tobacco or 
opium; and of the two evils, the former is preferable, as less 
hurtful in general; and more readily, though still with 
difficulty, kept in control. But when inordinately used, the 
consequences are, in their way, as serious as those of either 
alcohol or opium. The first attempts at smoking usually 

roduce nausea and vomiting, but the economy soon habituates 
itself to the practice. It is certainly injurious to very young 
people, before development is completed. The great quantity 
of saliva secreted is likely to interfere greatly with the integrity 
of the digestive functions. Young smokers are generally pale 
and meagre, and their nutrition imperfect. There is alternate 
excitement and depression of the nervous system. The smoker 
also generally takes alcoholic liquors to some considerable 


* Op. cit., p. 400. + Ibid., p. 171. 
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amount, and passes a great part of his time in a vitiated atmo- 
sphere. If we add to this the well-known fact, that the 
essential principle of tobacco is one of our most virulent 
poisons, we shall have probably made out a reasonable a priori 
case against tobacco. But facts do not always accord with 
foregone conclusions, and the question must remain one for 
decision by experience. If we appeal to testimony, it is so 
varied that we can extract very little that is reliable from it. 
In an animated correspondence which appeared in the ‘Lancet’ 
in the year 1857, on this subject, smoking was upheld by some 
of the writers as not only innocuous, but an excellent thera- 
peutic and hygienic agent, a preservative against cold and 
starvation, a substitute for food, and a solace to the weary, 
whether of mind or body. Others traced to its use almost all 
evils, physical and eal especially reprobating it as producing 
insanity, paralysis, consumption, laryngitis, tonsilitis, short 
sight, emaciation, dyspepsia, and an infinity of other disorders, 
the bare enumeration of which would have been sufficient, we 
should have thought, to terrify the most devoted smoker. 
Amid this contest of opinion, the weight of the testimony of 
thoughtful men went against tobacco. The remarks made b 
Mr. Solly, of St. Thomas’s Hospital, carry great weight with 
them. In relating a case of en, he says:— 


‘ There was another habit also in which my patient indulged, and 
which I cannot but regard as the curse of the present age—I mean 
smoking. . . . I know of no single vice which does so much 
harm. It is a snare and a delusion. It soothes the excited nervous 
system for a time, to render it more irritable and feeble ultimately. 

. . I believe that cases of general paralysis are more frequent 
in England than they used to be; and I suspect that smoking tobacco 
is one of the causes of that increase. . . . I believe if the habit 
of smoking advances in England as it has done for the last ten years, 
that the English character will lose that combination of energy and 
solidity that has hitherto distinguished it, and that England will fall 
in the scale of nations.’ 


Another writer says that, in his experience, the blood of 
smokers was instantly poisonous to leeches, and that fleas and 
bugs rarely, if ever, attack the smoker. He adds some remarks 
especially applicable to our subject :-— 


‘Tf the evil ended with the individual, who, by the indulgence of 
a pernicious custom, injures his own health, and impairs his‘ faculties 
of mind and body, he might be left to his enjoyment, his fool’s para- 
dise, unmolested. This, however, is not the case. Jn no instance is 
the sin of the father more strikingly visited upon the children, than the sin 
of tobacco-smoking. The enervation, the hypochondriasis, the hysteria, 
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the insanity, the dwarfish deformities, the consumption, the suffering 
lives and early deaths of the children of inveterate smokers, bear 
ample testimony to the feebleness and unsoundness of the consti- 
tution transmitted by this pernicious habit.’ * 


On the other hand, many men of high scientific attainments 
and sound judgment, consider the use of tobacco, in moderation, 
and especially under certain circumstances of great hardship and 
privation, as soldiers when on active service, for instance, as not 
only not injurious, but beneficial, both hygienically, therapeuti- 

y, and psychically ; whilst, in common with their opponents, 
they recognise freely the very deleterious consequences attendant 
upon its abuse, manifested particularly in various nervous lesions 
which eminently indicate degeneration. We think that were 
society in a more natural condition, or one more in accordance 
with the most obvious rules of hygiene, it is highly probable 
that no poisonous agent, narcotic or stimulant, would be 
habitually desirable or allowable. But want and misery, 
unhealthy dwellings and occupations, the rapid whirl and contest 
of life, the wear and tear of hand work and brain work ; rivalry, 
emulation, anxiety, and all the corroding passions and affections, 
with the thousand irregularities that help to form the sum of 
‘existence ; all these constitute for society what may fairly be 
called a diseased state, which may properly be counteracted by 
narcotics in some form. It may be that they are producing 
various forms of ill; but we do not know quite certainly what 
they may prevent, nor what strange new nervous phenomena 
might be manifested, if we should attempt to ‘ put new wine into 
‘ old bottles,’ by adapting a rigorously simple regimen, freed 
from all stimulants and narcotics, to so clearly unnatural a mode 
of life as the mass of men nowlead. The urgent need which all 
peoples appear to feel for these agents in some form; the craving 
after, and the determination to have them at whatever price, 
seem to us to indicate something more than a mcre moral dere- 
liction, and to point out some stern necessity in the constitution 
of man or society, which may not be gainsayed. Amid all the 
evils, too, which arise from the abuse of alcoholic liquids and 
tobacco, and they are proteiform, we are not without grounds of 
consolation. Perhaps there are few nations of Europe where 
certain classes of the population drink more habitually, and 
smoke more constantly, than in England. Yet the rate of 
mortality is lower in England than in any other European 
nation ; more than this, we believe, notwithstanding the increase 
of these vices, that this rate is somewhat diminishing ; and mass 


* Dr. Pidduck, On the Effects of Tobacco as seen at the Dispensary in St. Giles’s. 
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for mass, or man for man, it is readily acknowledged that no 
people can compete with our own, whether for energy, or 
endurance, or bodily labour. 

But climate, soil, and food exercise a degenerative influence 
at the least as strong as those already noticed. We have given, 
in our introductory observations, some illustrations of the effect 
of a marshy residence on the people. We add another very 
striking instance, condensed from Montfalcon’s account of the 
inhabitants of La Bresse.* The Bressans, disinherited by 
nature, feel only the burden of life; the mournful influence of 
their climate is impressed upon their features ; it modifies to an 
extraordinary extent their functions and faculties. They are 
born sickly, and they cease to live at what should be the age of 
vigour. All the elements conspire to the ruin of the Bressan. 
The air he breathes, the water he drinks, are both poisoned ; his 
miserable dwelling is scarce a defence from a pernicious atmo- 
sphere ; his food is coarse and insufficient, and the kind of labour 
which he pursues amid humid forests and morasses, does not 

rmit him to anticipate a brighter future. His stature is short, 

is bones rickety, his skin sallow, thin, and unhealthy, his 
muscles flabby and undeveloped, his features tumid, his body 
swelled and dropsical. Scarcely has he quitted the breast, when 
he begins to languish and emaciate; a large proportion die 
before the age of seven, those who survive hardly Jive, they 
vegetate. They are ever subject to dropsies, fevers, hemorrhages, 
chronic ulcers, and a host of other diseases, which would render 
life intolerable were it not for a corresponding apathy of mind. 
Melancholy, indifference, a sort of imbecility, is the habitual 
expression of a countenance rarely modified by passions. Old 
age commences at forty-five, they are decrepid at fifty-five ; few 
reach sixty. ‘We do not live, said one of these wretched 
creatures on one occasion ; ‘we do not live, we die!’ The children 
born of such parents are necessarily degenerate, and being, in 
addition to their inherited cachexia, always exposed to a con- 
tinuance of the same original exciting cause, they are ever 
progressively deteriorating. The population diminishes, and 
must finally become extinct, unless supported by immigration.t+ 

The marsh, producing the poisonous miasma, requires for its 
formation the following conditions :—an argillaceous soil, pre- 
venting the filtration of the water; a basin where the waters 
may accumulate, and where organic matter may decompose ; 
and a temperature high enough to determine the evaporation of 
water, charged with a miasmatic principle, more or less dele- 


* Histoire Medicale des Marais. Par Montfalcon. Paris, 1826. 
t Vide Morel, Op. cit., p. 616, et seg. 
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terious, according to the nature of the putrid matter contributing 
to its composition. But, these conditions need not all be 
assembled in what can openly be recognised and spoken of as a 
marsh. They may be found in full activity in the midst of our 
large cities, producing not only the acute phenomena of fever 
and endemic complaints, but also the degradation and etiolation 
of the race to an extent which hardly yields to those already 
noticed. 

But it is not the malaria alone of large cities that produces 
these results. The absence, insufficiency, and impurity of the 
nourishment, the abuse of alcholic liquors, and sensual pleasures, 
the absence of all intellectual and moral culture, give a fearful 
assistance in producing degeneration. It would be a stupendous 
work to give even the most concise analysis of all the details 
tending to prove this position, drawn from the various official 
reports of the various sanitary commissions, with regard to our 
large towns. But it is occasionally profitable to us to know how 
we and our country appear to our neighbours; and we shall 
therefore give one or two extracts from M. Leon Faucher’s 
commentaries on Wolverhampton,* premising that his facts are 
taken, in some instances verbatim, from the Report of the 
‘ Children’s Employment Commission.’ He first describes the 
crowding together of the dwelling-houses of the working-classes, 
which he compares to beaver huts, only that from the houses 
there can be seen no green field, nor any fresh air enjoyed. 
They are surrounded by ‘stagnant pools of water, the colour of 
‘ dead porter, with a glistening metallic film over them.’+ He 
then proceeds :— 


‘It is certain that under the combined influence of malaria and 
privation, the constitution degenerates, and the blood is impoverished. 
The enfeebled condition of the race is particularly manifested in the 
children ; the greater part are meagre, delicate-looking, and some- 
times deformed, the girls especially. . . . The education of 
early childhood is absolutely none. The child of five years nurses 
the child of two, whilst the brother or sister of seven watches over 
both, and keeps the house in the absence of the parents the whole 
day. To facilitate this, the mothers administer to the nurslings 
preparations of opium, as is the case also in Manchester. . . . 
Another pathological phenomenon manifests itself, which we believe 
to be inevitable in the morbid degeneration of the species, that is, 
the arrest of development in the intellectual faculties. Their intel- 
lectual existence is limited to a certain age, beyond which, not only 
the faculties seem insusceptible of further evolution, but those 


* Etudes sur la Vie Anglaise. Par Leon Faucher. 
+ This is literally extracted from the Report alluded to. 
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children even who have been able to learn, forget irremediably the 
few ideas they have acquired.’ * 

‘The moral condition of the people is no less sad. But one 
remarkable and noteworthy fact is developed by the inquiry, that, 
notwithstanding the general corruption of manners, consequent upon 
drunkenness and unnatural accumulations of people in confined 
lodgings,} there are but few instances of seduction, and few natural 
children. La pauvreté du sang, la maigre chére, et P épuisement qui suit 
le travail, ne laisse aux jeunes filles ni temps, ni force, ni désir pour le 
mal. And thus the unfortunate creatures are protected against the 
consequences of vice, by the very excess of their sufferings! But 
the corruption of the soul is there, though the prostitution of the 
body be checked by such causes.’ 


It is some few years since these lines were written. Let us 
hope that we have improved matters, to some small extent, since 
then, both in Wolverhampton, and also in Westminster, White- 
chapel, Liverpool, Manchester, and many other places on which 
the Commission .animadverted, in terms not far removed from 
those above quoted.t 


* “We have had occasion to notice the same fact at Rositres-aux-Salines, at 
“Moyenvie, and in all the localities where endemic cretinism prevails. Children 
‘ who appear outwardly intelligent, experience this intellectual arrest which is the 
“< despair of their instructors ; and which corresponds, in nearly every case, to an 
“ arrest in the physical development. These unhappy children are often, there- 
‘fore, the subjects of undeserved punishment. ‘They are not blameable; they 
“ are merely undergoing the necessary consequences of congenital degeneration. 

‘To recur to Wolverhampton, the commissioners of the inquiry state, that 
*< education is one hundred years behindhand; that, notwithstanding the efforts 
“ of the clergy of all communities, a small proportion only of the children can be 
‘gathered into the Sunday-schools, and that more certain methods of fixing 
‘ their attention are required. 

‘ Nevertheless, it is very doubtful to us whether any “more certain methods” 
“would be effective in obviating the necessary consequences of a degenerate 
‘ condition, induced by disorganizing influences of so powerful a nature. The 
* fact is (derived from the Report), that even after having frequented the schools 
* for two or three years, the children could, in many instances, neither read nor 
“write. The labour weighing upon both mind and body stifles every idea. One 
* of the children, occupied in a foundry, being asked if he knew how to read, 
* replied that he could read the little words “if they were not too heavy.’’ The 
* poor little fellow, reasoning by analogy, saw in every letter only a weight to 
* lift. —Morel, op. cit., p. 657. 

¢ An instance illustrative of this point we may add from our own observation. 
‘We were some time ago in a small house, consisting of but three rooms of con- 
tracted dimensions, without any furniture. In this wretched hovel, twenty-three 
individuals, of all ages and sexes, were lodged together. They belonged to 
eleven different families. The result upon morals and manners, to say nothing 
of health, amongst the innumerable thousands who live in this state, is too sad 
to contemplate. 

{ Dr. Southwood Smith says :— 

‘The chamber of a person attacked with fever in some parts of London, where 
‘ the air cannot circulate, is in conditions perfectly similar to those of an Ethiopian 
‘ marsh, where heaps of locusts are rotting. The poison which is engendered is 
“the same in both cases, and only differs in intensity. Nature, with her broiling 
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If we had any doubts as to the propriety of considering the 
conditions just now enumerated as instances of true degeneration, 
they would be removed by continuing the investigation in the 
districts where cretinism abounds. Cretinism is certainly one of 
the best and most distinctive illustrations of morbid degeneration 
in our species. Perfect cretins are specially characterized idiots, 
whose bodily formation is as stunted and imperfect as their 
mental faculties are undeveloped. They are terminal links, being 
unable to perpetuate their species. But between these complete 
cretins and their sound fellow-men there are numberless 
gradations, amongst which we find all the forms of ‘marsh 
‘degeneration’ already alluded to; probably indicating that 
whatever it may be that determines the production of the one, 
the same influence, acting with increased intensity, is the cause 
of the other. The physical conditions for the production of 
cretinism are nearly the same as those above mentioned, as exist- 
ing in the marshy districts. In Savoy, it is almost exclusively 
on argillaceous soils, and those of ee clay, that goitrous and 
cretinous affections appear. Wherever there are hills formed of 
clay schist, or declivities of a black, glutinous earth, in which the 
rain torrents dig deep trenches, or enormous deposits of gypsum, 
there we may be certain of finding people profoundly attected 


with cretinism and goitre. In our own country these conditions 


are found chiefly, or only, in some parts of Derbyshire. 

Monseigneur Billiet, Archbishop of Chambray, writing to M. 
Morel on the subject of cretinous degeneration, considers the 
causes as primary and secondary. 


‘I regard’ (says he) ‘as secondary causes, hygienic conditions, the 
external configuration of the soil, the narrowness of the valleys, 
excessive humidity, and the bad construction and dirt of the habi- 
tations. But the primary cause must be sought, not in the exterior 
configuration of the country, but in its mineralogical structure. 
These affections are endemic, because the population has fixed its 
abode in the country which produces them. ‘The localities which 
now possess them have always had, will always have them. Take 
this population into a healthy locality, and after one or two gene- 
rations, they will be free from these infirmities. That which 
replaces it, will, in due time, become affected in the same manner, 
because the true cause of the evil is neither in hygienic conditions, 
nor in the blood of the people; it is under the surface of the soil, not 
above it. The soil exerts its influence upon the people, by its effects 
upon the water, and perhaps the produce of the earth. What is 
the mineral which produces these effects? Is it magnesia, as 
‘sun, her languishing air, and putrid morasses, manufactures pestilence on a 
‘ formidable scale; poverty, clad in rags, and steeped in filth, excluding the air, 
‘ and increasing the heat, succeeds but too well in imitating nature. There is no 


7 — save as to the magnitude of the results.’—Quoted by M. Morel, 
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suggested by M. Grange; or the absence of iodine, as M. Chatin 


supposes ?’ 

With these conclusions in general M. Morel agrees ; but is of 
opinion that cretinism may be extirpated from a country 
without resorting to the desperate expedient of quitting it, and 
appeals for confirmation to the beneficial results to be obtained in 
analogous degenerations in marshy districts. 

We must now very briefly examine the influence which in- 
sufficient, imperfect, or exclusive diet has upon the determina- 
tion of degeneration. Fortunately, we in this country know but 
little of the fearful effects of diseased grain in producing epi- 
demic or endemic disorders. In other countries, where rye and 
maize form a great part of the diet of the lower orders, ample 
illustrations are to be met with. In certain years the rye is 
affected with a disease, manifested in the production of ‘spurs,’ 
called ergot, and the eating of this diseased grain in considerable 
quantities producesone of the most fearful affectionswith which we 
are acquainted. We will not enter into any detailed description, 
but merely say, that one of the prominent symptoms is a dropping 
off of the limbs from gangrene, with most intolerable sufferings. 
It is, when severe, almost the most fatal affection known. In 
the mildest epidemics half the attacked diced; in others the 
mortality was general. In the epidemic of 1099, none escaped 
who were once affected; in that of 994, 40,000 individuals died 
of it in the south of France. M. Morel illustrates this part of the 
subject from the epidemics of 1769 and 1772 chiefly ; and in so 
doing takes occasion to point out that epidemics are not isolated 
facts, but are intimately connected with various widely-extended 
cosmical changes. He attributes the disease of the grain to wet 
seasons; and alludes to the floods and inundations, the earth- 
quakes and electrical phenomena, the fogs, and the immense 
amount of insect life in those years. Pellagra is a disease due to 
the feeding on maize in Europe, which in northern latitudes is 
always imperfectly developed. The cause being constant, the 
disease is endemic. Our limits do not permit us to enter into 
further detail. 

Insufficient nourishment, as might be expected, leaves its 
traces upon humanity in various ways; yet we have not data 
sufficiently accurate and extensive to enable us to say posi- 
tively what must be considered sufficient, or the contrary. It 
is well known that famines do not occur without being accom- 
panied by disease ; and positive starvation must necessarily be 
deleterious ; yet in all these cases mixed causes are in operation, 
rendering it difficult to ascertain with accuracy what amount and 
quality of food are necessary for sustaining life and health. 
Buffon is of opinion that ‘it is in the action exercised upon the 
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‘economy by nourishment that we must seek the principal 
‘ cause of the varieties of form and feature in the human race;’ 
and also, that ‘ gross, unhealthy, or ill-prepared nutriment 
‘ causes the human race to degenerate: all the nations that live 
‘miserably are ugly and ill-formed.’ Consequently, people 
living under a cialead government, and leading a regular life, 
must have great advantages over nomadic tribes, or where every 
individual must provide for his own support, and alternately 
suffer hunger and the effects of an excess of food, often of bad 
quality. These latter might, perhaps, after being inured to it, 
have more endurance of labour and suffering ; but it would only 
be manifest in those who survived the test. There might also in 
such tribes be found a smaller number of defective or deformed 
persons, as has been alleged to be the case. But there is an 
obvious reason for this. In civilized society the helpless, from 
whatever cause, are cared for by the community ; but amongst 
savage tribes, where each individual lives by his own corporeal 
qualifications in the ‘ struggle for life,’ those who are feeble and 
— perish by the common law of nature. 

t is stated, on good authority,* that those populations which 
subsist exclusively upon vegetable diet, and that in insufficient 
quantity, are less vigorous, and can support less fatigue than 


‘others; and the proportions of the limbs are altered. The 


Hindoos, according to Dr. Prichard, have the arms much longer 
and less muscular than the Europeans; and the handles of their 
sabres are too small for English hands. It is an unquestioned 
fact, that English labourers, who eat more animal food, and drink 
more fermented (malt) liquor than those of any other country, 
can accomplish a much greater amount of work than these, 
ceteris paribus. There is an objection to these views, occasion- 
ally propounded by vegetarians, that certain religious orders in 
the Romish Church, such as the Chartreuse, have exceedingly 
scanty nourishment without suffering from it; and that such 
diseases as do occur amongst them are apparently due to plethora, 
or at least require depletion. Itis certain that under no circum- 
stances, even those of illness, do they eat animal food in any 
form; only during six months in the year are they allowed 
small quantities of milk, fish, cheese, and eggs. Their ordinary 
diet consists of pulse, roots, and potherbs, dressed with butter or 
oil. They have only two meals in the day, and from September 
to Easter only one. It must, however, be remembered, that the 
regularity of their life and manners, and the necessary freedom 
from vices, will greatly tend to counteract the depressing effects 
of such a regimen. But, in addition to this, the candidates for 
this order are carefully sifted. They present themselves at 
* M. Morel, p. 538, et seg. 
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adult age ; there is a year of probation; and if, in any particu- 
lar, the novice is found unable to bear the severity of the dis- 
cipline and regimen, he is rejected. Thus only those are 
admitted who are of strong, vigorous constitution, and have de- 
monstrated their power to endure privation. 

Closely connected with the subject of insufficient, is that of 
exclusive nourishment, and particularly that by the potato. Of 
its evil effects in our own realm we know but little, except when 
the potato isdiseased. The evils that may be supposed to result 
from its predominant use in Ireland may possibly be due to other 
and mixed causes. In other countries, however, it is supposed 
by some writers to have exercised a baneful influence on the 
population. Dr. Huss attributes a considerable proportion of 
the endemic Scandinavian maladies to this diet; and congratu- 
lates himself that the potato disease has compelled the inhabit- 
ants to return to the cultivation of other alimentary plants, 
which they had too much neglected. Haller, Kortum, Weber, 
Neuman, and many others, affirm that the over use of this 
vegetable causes scrofulous affections. Swainson* relates it as a 
curious fact, that the aborigines of New Zealand had no know- 
ledge of scrofulous affections up to the time of the introduction 
of the potato, but after that they have been cruelly tormented 
thereby. But it must be remembered that the New Zealanders, 
concurrently with the potato, received from the Europeans the 
gifts of small-pox and other diseases, as well as the abuse of 
alcoholic liquors ; facts which must certainly weigh heavily in 
any calculation as to causation. It is possible that in all coun- 
tries where scrofula prevails, a very exclusive use of the potato 
may have tended to aggravate its ravages, and to produce 
general deterioration, which may indeed be said of the exclusive 
use of any article of diet ; but it is going too far to attribute the 
whole evil to such a source. From all these considerations, 
however, we may conclude how difficult a thing it is to arrive at 
anything like truth, where the elements of calculation are so 
involved and complex. Connected with the subject of nutrition, 
we find in the work under notice, along with a vast amount 
of information generally upon the subject, some interesting 
particulars with regard to earth-eating tribes.+ 

Thus far we have been concerned chiefly with causes of 
degeneration acting singly. But there are circumstances where 
we find many of these causes acting in combination, and pro- 
ducing results more extended and more intense in proportion to 
the complexity of the influences in action. No better illustra- 
tion can be found of the operation of these ‘ mixed causes’ than 


* Climate of New Zealand. 
t See Morel, Op. cit., p. 538, &e. 
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in the history of certain conquests, where the victors and the 
vanquished alike suffered. Here we find the influence of all the 
intoxicant agents, conjoined -with climatic agency, and the 
neglect of all the ordinary hygiene of nations, the relations of 
conquerors to conquered, the introduction of new habits, man- 
ners, and diseases. Hence results the disappearance, in many 
instances, of the indigenous races, and, failing their disappear- 
ance, their almost inevitable degradation.* 

The history of the Spanish and Portuguese conquests abound 
with illustrations of re points. The conquered races have 
well-nigh disappeared; whilst the conquerors have greatly de- 
generated, and their mixture with the aborigines has produced. 
a degraded race, which presents no element of perfectibility in 
the future. For instance, in Malacca there remain 3,000 
descendants of the old Portuguese conquerors. Their fathers 
were the companions of Vasco de Gama and Albuquerque; yet 
they are in a state of utter degradation, even as compared with 
the aborigines amongst whom they dwell. They bear chiefly 
great names, but they have no idea of their ancestry, or their 
glorious deeds; even tradition is lost. Their degradation 
presents itself under its characteristic forms—stunted growth, 

hysical ugliness, defect of viability in the children, obtuse 


intelligence, perverted instincts, and a succession of progressive 


morbid transformations, reaching finally the extreme limits of 
imbecility. Dr. Yvan, from whom these details are chiefly 
taken, adds, that they are in the most frightful destitution, living 
almost mercer like wild beasts; they do not till the 
ground ; they live without any social laws ; they have no priest, 
nor any form of legislation. They have no idea of time, and 


* ‘For restricted societies—such as the indigenous tribes which yet inhabit 
‘ America, and for more numerous societies which have scarcely as yet passed 
‘ their infancy—the contact of civilization is a fatal thing, when, in place of the 
‘moral law which it should diffuse, this civilization only brings the means of 
‘ gratifying their grossest appetites, as well as evil tendencies—the result of 
‘a complete lack of instruction—acquired or transmitted. The extinction of the 
* race then acts in a manner by so much the more rapid, as the uniform mode of 
‘ existence in these small societies has never developed any element of antagonism 
“to the degenerative influences; and as the temperament of the individuals has 
‘not had the opportunity of gradually adapting itself to any of these disorganizing 
‘agencies. . . . But if the contact of Europeans has been pernicious to 
‘these races, when the sole elements of civilization have been the interests of 
* commerce and the introduction of vicious habits, it is certain that these in their 
* turn have felt the evil influence of the contact of the Orientals, only borrowing 
‘ from them their effeminacy and luxury. The influence of climate alone does 
* not explain sufficiently the modifications which the European races have under- 
* gone when transplanted to the Indies, to Africa, and to Asia. It is necessary 
* to examine these changes in the new conditions brought about by conquest, by 
* colonization, by immorality, in short, by all which I have included under the 
‘head of mized causes of degeneration.’—Morel, Op. cit., chap. iv. 
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appear incapable of conversation. The men smoke, and the 
women chew betel-nut, ‘tenant suspendues d& leurs mamelles 
‘ affaissées quelques avortons debiles.’ 


In inquiring into the causes of this degeneration, we first 
meet with the crossing of the races, to which the Portuguese 
have shown less antipathy than the Dutch, English, or French. 
Climatic agency exerts its powerful influence of enervation ; 
but more than all this is the fact of the adoption of a system (or 
rather an absence) of hygiene and morals, simultaneously with 
the mixture of breed, which belonged neither to themselves nor 
to the aborigines at first, but has grown out of the despair or 


apathy of the one, and the luxurious sensuality of the other. 
M. Morel adds :— 


‘It is from not having comprehended these ideas, so simple in 
appearance, that, in their relations towards the people of the New 
World, Europeans have generally failed in their mission of civiliza- 
tion. Thus it has happened, that instead of assimilating the abori- 
gines to themselves by the intellectual and moral element, which 
tends to regenerate races, and to raise them from their decayed con- 
dition, they have imposed customs upon them incompatible with the 
infantile condition in which they were found; they have developed 
in them desires dangerous to satisfy, and appetites of the grossest 
character. . . . It is sad to confess that the anthropological 
science of the 18th century has contributed to this result by deter- 
minedly classing these races as a distinct species—races whose differ- 
ences ought to be examined only with reference to those causes 
which have modified naturally, or morbidly, the one primitive 
type. . . . The contact of the people of the Old and New 
Worlds has been attended generally with such unfortunate results, 
that many authors consider * that when two forms of civilization are 
in presence, assimilation cannot take place under the ordinary con- 
ditions of progress in humanity; and thus they explain the extinc- 
tion of many American races, and the return of others, once civilized, 
to a savage life, with instincts more depraved than before. They 


* We give the subjoined quotation from an author from whom we have 
frequently borrowed in these pages, not as illustrating our own opinion upon 
these matters, but as being an opinion from a source worthy of consideration in 
some respects :— 

‘Tf it be true that all people should be subject to the same moral law, in the 
© same form, and to the same civilization, then it is sure that certain races must 
‘ disappear from the earth. Many of them possess aptitudes solely compatible 
“ with certain social phases—a new order of things must induce their annihilation. 
* Species of animals, created for a special medium, have disappeared in proportion 
‘as the atmospheric conditions of our planet have changed. The social phases 
‘ through which humanity passes, are for man what the revolutions of the globe 
* have been for those creatures whose remains we find in the stratified crust of 
‘the earth. Barbarous, or savage populations, perish in the atmosphere of civi- 
‘ lization, as the anaplotherium and the ichthyosaurus have perished when the 
‘ medium changed.’—Dr. Yvan, De France en Chine, p. 34. 
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find, further, the proof of this in the presence, in the midst of 
Europeans, of the melancholy remains of ancient races, never com- 
pletely assimilated to our forms of civilization, or who have only 
adopted our vices, and become affected with our diseases.’ * 


We have left ourselves no space to examine, in even a cursory 
manner, the mode of action of the other degenerative influences, 
which we alluded to briefly in our programme; nor to do more 
than mention that there are other causes of degeneration, 
especially in nations ahd empires, of a different character to any 
of those we have been discussing, viz., those connected wit 
luxury and material prosperity. The operation of these causes 
is too complex and too important to be hastily treated. 
Reviewing the ground over which we have passed, we have 
found that in certain habits, manners, and customs; in certain 
phases of the social condition in which man exists; in certain 
circumstances connected with the food he eats, the air he 
breathes, the water he drinks, and the soil upon which he lives; 
there are degenerating influences, the combined result of which 
is to form, in every society, classes morbidly modified, whose 
contact with the sound part of the population is a perpetual 
source of danger; classes who possess neither the understanding 

‘of the duty, nor the sentiment of the morality of actions, and 
whose minds are not susceptible of being enlightened or even 
consoled by any religious idea (Morel). Some of these varieties 
have been justly designated by the title of tHE DANGEROUS 
cLassEs. Hitherto these unfortunate beings have been the 
obstacle par excellence, and stumbling-block, in the way of all 
effective legislation. Perhaps, if the theory of their production 
that we have been considering be correct, and be received as 
such, a new light may be thrown upon the treatment that such 
cases require, when they are viewed, not so much as individually 
criminal, as unfortunately resuming in their own persons the 
evil tendencies of their ancestry. It is in these matters, more 
than in any other, that a knowledge of the disease is half the 
cure. We cannot enter upon the vast subject of legislative, 
moral, and hygienic agencies necessary to counteract the in- 
fluences which we have seen in operation. It is possible that 
we may at some future time return to the subject, under the 
aspect of regeneration. The day when the principles here 
indicated will be acted upon is still far distant. The poor will 
not cease out of the land, nor will vice; and whilst povert 

and sensuality exist, there will be the production of the ger 
we have enumerated. Meantime it is to the spread of the 


* Op. cit., p. 410. 
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moral law, in its most extended sense, that we must look for the 
mitigation of this curse; the moral law, aided by appropriate 
physical prophylaxis and hygiene; for there are still moralists 
who have need to be convinced that the moral law can only 
become fully and truly fruitful in a sound* organism. 


Art. X.—Parliamentary Papers :— 

(1.) Denmark and Germany. Correspondence respecting the Affairs 
of the Duchies of Holstein, Lauenburg, and Schleswig. Presented 
to both Houses of Parliament by command of her Majesty. 
1864. 

(2.) North America. No.2. Correspondence respecting the Capture 
of the ‘Saxon,’ by the United States Ship ‘ Vanderbilt.’ Pre- 
sented to Parliament by command of her Majesty. 1864. 


EvrorE has entered upon a new epoch of troubles. The long 
peace which followed the downfall of Napoleon the First has 
been gradually giving way, and now appears to have absolutely 
terminated. The revolutions which convulsed the continent in 
1848 inaugurated a new period of international conflicts; and 
though the principle which animated these revolutions was tempo- 
rarily forced into abeyance, it has been growing in strength, and is 
now the shaping power, the formative cause of events. The 
Russian war of 1854-6 next disturbed the general tranquillity, 
forcing England, for a brief space, to abandon her dreams of 
peace, and interrupting her long enjoyment of a career of 
purely industrial enterprise. The Italian war of 1859 aroused 
her still more, and at once awoke all the leading Powers of 
Europe to a sense of impending dangers. Since then, every 
country has armed. A well-founded presentiment of increasing 
troubles passed like an electric shock throughout Europe. 
Everywhere, statesmen and people alike, began to perceive the 
magnitude of the mine which underlay the existing fabric of 
power in Europe, as well as the masked conspirator who, ere 
long, would put the match to it for the purposes of his own 
ambition. At present, the dread substance of this general 
foreboding—the realization of this ominous fear, is beginning 
to take shape under our own eyes. The spark of war has been 


* By which we do not intend to signify that health and morals are in- 
separable. By the word ‘sound,’ in this case, we mean not degenerate in the 
sense that we have used the term throughout. 
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lighted, and he will be a bold man who will foretell when 
it will be definitively extinguished. The period of con- 
vulsion which now appears to be opening, may be interrupted 
more than once by a peace which is but a truce, but it is hard 
to believe that it will terminate until all Europe has been 
thrown into the crucible, and has reappeared with a new and 
more stable form of territorial power. 

Nothing can better show the overwhelming tendency of 
events towards war than the fact that the very Powers which 
have given the signal and occasion for convulsions, are those 
which hitherto, and in their normal condition, are most desirous 
of peace. Neither Austria nor Prussia had any reason to desire 
war, nor any wish to engage in it. They have been hurried 
into it by the pressure of events which they would fain have 
resisted, and which they still struggle against. The whole con- 
dition of Europe has grown unstable, and new aspirations are 
predominant, which the Governments cannot control. This is 
the most serious aspect of the case—the one which renders 
almost desperate any hope for a continuance, or early resump- 
tion, of pacific relations among the Powers of Europe. The 
motive power is now in the hands, not of Governments, but of 
peoples; and nothing will suffice to stay the course of those 
national passions until they have led to open conflict. Not till 
they have measured their strength, and found in the stern 
school of war what is attainable and what is not,—not till then 
will the old condition of stable tranquillity return. This is the 
one spectacle which presents itself—a continent seething with 
warring passions and aspirations, which threaten to make chaos 
of its present fabric of power. Not less striking is the other 
spectacle which meets the observant eye—a Monarch sitting 
calmly by, watching the gathering storm, and ready, by 
deliberate preparation, to turn the raging of the nations to his 
own advantage. He is neither on the one side nor on the 
other. He supports each as best suits his purpose for the hour, 
and as readily abandons it, for a like reason, to support the 
other. At present he smiles grimly in his Cabinet at the 
Tuileries, to see his neighbours quarrelling. He has helped, 
too, in his own dexterous way, and as a ‘friendly bystander,’ 
to set them by the ears; and he will take good care that they 
do not make up matters until he has reaped a substantial profit 
out of their quarrel. 

In this new period of war, upon which Europe seems to have 
entered, the forces at work will in the main be wholly different 
from any which have given rise to great wars in the past. Of 
the many causes of conflict which have been in operation in 
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past times, some are now, happily, antiquated and robbed of 
their power; and all of them, we trust, will ere long disappear 
from the arena of Europe. In old times, the caprice of kings, 
a personal affront offered by one monarch to another, frequently 
led to hostilities, in which the belligerent nations had no 
possible interest. Delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi. At other 
times, war has arisen simply from a difference in the interpreta- 
tion of international law, without either party being desirous 
to provoke a conflict—as was the case in the war between 
England and America in 1812-14. These have been small 
wars, and are easily appeased. A more formidable cause of 
international conflict is the ambition of despotic ménarchs of 
great power and ability—as exemplified by the long wars 
produced by the ambition of Louis XIV. and Napoleon I. 
All of these three causes of conflict may be regarded as 
accidents. But there is another class of wars which have their 
root in the hearts and passions of nations. These are—wars 
of Independence, wars of Religion, wars of Nationality. The 
first of this class may seem to run into the third: but in reality 
they belong to different stages in the life of nations, and, 
though they have some features in common, may be dis- 
tinguished with sufficient clearness. Wars of Independence 
may be waged by empires which include the most incongruous 
nationalities—as Austria under Maria Theresa, and during the 
long war against the ambition of Napoleon I.; and they may 
also be waged by one section of the same race against another 
—as the wars between England and her American colonies, 
between Spain and her American colonies, and now between 
the Northern and Southern sections of the United States. 
Contests of nationality are the growth of our own times. 
Since the migration and intermingling of peoples which 
produced and followed the downfall of the vast fabric of the 
Western Roman Empire, the most remarkable wars of Europe 
have been the Crusades, with their sequel—the wars to arrest the 
progress of the victorious Ottomans; the wars of the Refor- 
mation; the wars with the Grande Monarque of France; and 
again, a century afterwards, with the warlike genius and 
soaring ambition of the great Corsican. In none of these did 
the principle of nationality play any distinctive part. It was 
hardly even thought of as a distinct power. Kingdoms were 
held to be the only real existences: nationalities were of no 
account. Kingdoms were extended or contracted, as the 
chances of war determined: but it mattered not about the 
population of the provinces thus gained or lost. Their wishes 
were never taken into account. Nor, to speak the truth, did 
NO, LXXVIII, HH 
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the population of such provinces, in these times, care much to 
which kingdom they belonged. Even in 1815, when Europe 
was arranged anew on the basis of political expediency, and 
when there was a considerable shifting to and fro of the old 
landmarks, not a voice of complaint, save from the sturdy 
Norwegians, was raised by any people against the decrees of 
the Congress. 

Nothing is more common nowadays than to hear the settle- 
ment of Europe made by the Congress of Vienna, denounced 
as alike wicked and absurd. But such a view of the matter 
is exceedingly unjust. The ablest heads in Europe were there 
met in (ig and they made the best arrangement which 
was possible in the temper and circumstances of the time. 
Italy had been broken into fragments for centuries; the spirit 
of nationality was extinct; and, judging from the experience 
of the past, the only practical question in regard to her northern 
provinces, was, whether they should be under the dominion of 
Austria or of France. Nor was the case of Poland overlooked. 
It produced the most stormy discussions of any; England and 
Austria warmly advocating the restoration of Poland to her 
old independence, while Russia and Prussia as strenuously 
resisted the proposal. Rather than encounter the calamities of 
another European war, a compromise was effected, by which a 
part of Poland was established as a separate kingdom, under 
the rule of the Czars. This portion of the settlement of 1815 
was felt to be unsatisfactory even by the contracting Powers: but 
no better course was open to their adoption. Each had fought 
and suffered: they had seen all Europe converted into one vast 
battle-field; and they must not merely be excused, but approved, 
for shrinking from a renewal of the war, and contenting them- 
selves with making the best settlement which they found it 
in their power to establish. All the great treaties by which 
peace has been restored to Europe have been the result of com- 
promises; and the Treaties of Vienna were as efficacious for 
attaining their object—the resettlement of Europe after a long 
riod of war and convulsions—as any which could have been 
framed at that time. 

But every settlement becomes antiquated in course of time; 
and the settlement of 1815 now shares the fate of all its pre- 
‘decessors. During the half century that has since elapsed, the 
condition of Europe has wholly changed. During that time, the 
right of nations to choose their own form of government— 
which was the animating principle of the first French Revolu- 
tion, as it had been of the English Revolution more than a 
century before—has become widely recognised: it has been 
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acted upon since 1815, alike in France, Spain, Portugal, and 
Italy, while Austria and Prussia have become constitutional 
Powers. The adoption of this principle, however, has in no 
material way affected the settlement of Vienna, which related 
only to the territorial limits of kingdoms, and which left each 
people to do as it pleased, so long as it did not violate those 
established limits. The principle which is demolishing the 
Treaties of 1815 is not that of the Revolution of 1789, but one 
of later growth, and one of which France, during her Revolu- 
tionary war, was a flagrant violator. It is the principle of 
nationality—the right of nations to throw off a foreign yoke, 
and unite with other sections (if there be any) of the same 
nationality. The separation of Greece from the rule of the 
Turks, and of Belgium from Holland, were the first movements 
of this kind; and the latter of these events constituted the first 
violation of the territorial settlement affected by the Treaties 
of 1815. But it was not till 1848 that the new principle 
manifested itself in formidable proportions; and from that hour 
it became evident that the settlement of Vienna was becoming 
antiquated, inapplicable to the condition of the times, and 
would gradually give way before the action of the new power. 
Simultaneously with the revolutionary convulsions of 1848-9, a 
member of the proscribed Buonaparte family rose to the head of 
affairs in France, to whom the treaties of 1815 were a hateful 
memento of his uncle’s downfall, and who resolved to compass 
their overthrow, and effect a new settlement of Europe, in 
‘which France should be aggrandized at the expense of her 
neighbours. He saw that the treaties of 1815 were doomed— 
that they would crumble to pieces, whatever efforts might be 
made to uphold them; and his skill has consisted simply in 
expediting their decay, and in turning the attendant con- 
vulsions to his own advantage. 

The process of disintegration is so far advanced, that he 
can now afford to lower, if not wholly throw off, the mask, and 
to proclaim the nullity of the hated treaties. In his speech on 
the opening of the French Chambers on 5th November, he 

said plainly, ‘The Treaties of 1815 have ceased to exist.’ 
Simultaneously he addressed a letter to each of the Govern- 
ments of Europe, making the same statement in a milder form, 
and inviting the Powers to a Congress, at which a new settle- 
ment might be effected. The project did not meet with much 
encouragement. The King of Italy, indeed, and one or two 
lesser Powers, accepted the proposal without reservation; but 
by far the greater number, including the Great Powers, made 
their acceptance conditional upon a satisfactory explanation 
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from the Emperor of the precise objects for which the Congress 
was to assemble. When this explanation was given, the 
British Government at once declined to take part in the 
Congress, in a despatch which pointed out very clearly the 
impracticability of the proposal. In the first place, the Powers 
most affected by the questions which were proposed for discussion 
would refuse to take part in the Congress; and, in the second 
place, if it were possible to bring them together, the only mode 
of compelling the minority to submit to the decision of the 
majority would be by having recourse to hostilities. On these 
grounds, the British Government wisely declined to accept the 
Kmperor’s proposal; and there can be no doubt that, in taking 
this step, they merely anticipated the replies which would have 
been given by the other Great Powers. The proposed Congress, 
accordingly, fell to the ground. It is impossible to think that 
so sagacious a man as Napoleon ITI. really believed that such a 
proposal would be accepted; but it is not difficult to divine the 
motives which induced him to make it. It was a triumph for 
France to proclaim aloud that the treaties of 1815—memen- 
toes of Waterloo—were at an end ; and yet to do so as if the 
proclamation were not a defiance to the other Powers, but an 
Invitation to draw closer the bonds of peace. Moreover, the 


alliances, of obvious advantage to the Emperor. Indeed, the 
fundamental principle of the Emperor’s policy is never to allow 
himself to be isolated—never to engage in war without having 
first secured an amount of moral and material support sufficient 
to enable him to attain his object, or at least render all but im- 
possible a fatal disaster. And in any event, the proposal for a 
Congress, whether wholly unsuccessful or not, would redound to 
his credit as a lover of peace, and as a far-seeing statesman. 
Troubles were coming—that was evident: nor had he any desire 
that they should not come. But when they came, he could say 
—is he not already saying?—‘I warned you of this: I proposed 
‘the only course by which war might be avoided: you rejected 
‘that proposal—and now on your heads be the responsibility 
‘of all that may happen.’ 

Any monarch who proclaims that the Treaties of 1815 have 
ceased to exist, must either be a fool—which assuredly the 
Emperor of the French is not—or else he must have an object 
po eoages the downfall of those treaties. The only effect of 
making such an announcement in so public and explicit a 
manner must be, to weaken the power of those treaties still 
more. It was an encouragement to all the Governments ‘or 
parties in Europe who long for their overthrow, and it 
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announced very plainly to those parties that it was not from 
the Emperor of the French that they will encounter 
opposition. Nevertheless, the statement itself was not very far 
from the truth. The treaties nominally exist, in their more 
important provisions; but they are no longer operative. 
Treaties are operative only as long as the leading Powers are 
resolved to uphold them. Twenty years ago, the Powers were 
thus resolved; and any glaring infraction of those treaties 
would have been at once met by a combined movement on the 
part of the other Powers to resist it. There is no such com- 
munity of sentiment or action now. An utter disregard of treaties 
prevails everywhere. No Power will take up arms on their behalf. 
No Power will come to the assistance of a neighbour who, in 
defiance of these treaties, is attacked. This, as we have said, is 
partly owing to the new and dislocating forces which have 
recently come into play, which are as perplexing as menacing. 
Kach Government sees that the principle of nationality must, 
to some extent, be recognised ; and each is willing that its 
neighbour should suffer from the new principle, while resolved 
to oppose it in its own territories. The fabric is falling, and 
the isolated action of the Governments, each bent only on 
securing its own interests, hastens the downfall. In 1815, the 
Powers of Europe, taught by bitter experience, saw that the 
only means of preserving peace was for each to abnegate its 
schemes of ambition, and unite together to uphold the settle- 
ment which had been made. But that settlement has become 
so obsolete, and is so obviously doomed, that community of 
action has ceased: no Power comes forward to maintain the 
settlement in its entirety, and each of them thinks only how to 
save or aggrandize itself in the break-up which is approaching. 
At the same time it must be said, that the Emperor of the 
French himself is a great cause of the existing dissension and 
dilemma. But for the ambitious projects which he is known to 
entertain, England and France might, at this moment, be in 
close and cordial alliance. The alliance formed between the 
two Powers in order to resist the ambition of Russia in 1854-6, 
might be equally efficacious to solve many of the European 
difficulties at the present hour. But how can England ally 
herself with a monarch whose ambition is now notorious, and 
who never makes war without a secret purpose of aggrandizing 
France by additions of territory? Last summer, England, 
Austria, and France were anxious to support the cause of 
Poland: what was it that nullified all their efforts? Simply 
this, that both England and Austria were aware that if they 
made war upon Russia, in alliance with France, Napoleon 
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would turn the war to his own selfish purposes, and would seize: 
the Rhenish provinces of Germany as a ‘compensation’ for his 
services. The same truth was equally well known to Russia ; 
and hence the Russian Government could afford to disregard 
the vehement protests of the three Powers, knowing that their 
co-operation would inevitably stop short of war. 

It was in connection with the Polish question, and specially 
with a view to its solution, that Napoleon, in his speech to the 
Chambers, suggested the assembling of a Congress. The Polish 
question had been agitating Europe during the ten months 
previous ; and it was from events in connection with that ques- 
tion that danger to the peace of Europe was most apprehended. 
Suddenly and unexpectedly the clouds of war gathered in 
another quarter. The long-smouldering strife between Germany 
and Denmark, which had come to be regarded by the rest of 
Europe as a wearisome and perplexing, but innocuous war of 
words, burst into flame. The King of Denmark died, and all 
Germany rose in excitement. While the Danish people, and 
the European Powers generally, tendered their customary 
congratulations to Christian IX., as lawful king, in virtue of 
the Treaty of 1852, the German Powers refused to recognise 
him, and resolved to occupy a portion of his territories with 
their troops. This excitement and energetic action on the part 
of the Germans startled every one—our statesmen, apparently, 
not excepted. Neither Parliament nor the public in this 
country had given any adequate attention to the points in 
dispute between the Danish and German Governments ; and 
the first impression created by the action of the Germans was, 
that they had become suddenly insane, and inspired by a 
reckless and lawless ambition to aggrandize themselves at the 
expense of a weak neighbour. When the case is examined, 
however, it appears in another light. It is a tangled skein; 
but this much is evident, that the Danish Government had 
broken its engagements, and that legality, as well as the 
principle of nationality, were on the side of the German Powers ; 
but that those Powers, under the pressure of popular excite- 
ment, are disposed to strain both legality and nationality 
too far. So far as regards nationality, the duchies of 
Lauenburg and Holstein are purely German, but the popula- 
tion of Schleswig is only half German, the northern half being 
Danish. As regards treaties and legality, the question must be 
decided by the terms of the Treaty of London, of 8th May 
1852, and also by the engagements which the Danish Govern- 
ment concluded with Austria and Prussia in the twelve 
months previous to the signing of that treaty. 


ag 
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The Treaty of London was framed and signed by the great 
Powers of Europe—England, France, Russia, Austria, Prussia 
—as well as by Denmark, Sweden, and some of the lesser States 
of Germany.* It was not submitted to the Germanic Diet, 
because of the delay which would have been occasioned by 
waiting for the decision of so dilatory a body, and also because 
it was thought sufficient to obtain the signatures of the Govern- 
ments which possessed a majority of votes in that assembly. The 
cause which led to the framing of the treaty was this :—The 
King of Denmark had no heirs; and on his demise, a number 
of competitors would come into the field, none of them possessin 
a right to the throne of Denmark, but each of whom coul 
produce a claim, more or less valid, to some portion of the 
territories which form the kingdom of Denmark. Thus, 
Denmark would be rent into fragments; and, moreover, the 
claims of the various aspirants to these fragments of dominion 
were so conflicting, that a war of succession was inevitable. 
The object of the treaty of London was twofold :—(1), To 
‘secure the integrity of the Danish monarchy,’ which was 
declared by the Powers who signed the Treaty to be requisite 
for the maintenance of the balance of power ; and, (2) To prevent 
a war, and preserve the peace of Europe. Although this treaty 
is likely enough to be violated by the German Powers in the 
sequel, it is important to observe that, as yet, there has been no 
repudiation of it either by Austria and Prussia, or by the Dict. 
The Diet, although not bound by the treaty, which it never 
was asked to sign, has not committed any direct violation of it. 
It has pronounced no decision upon the claim of Christian IX. 
to succeed to the dominion of all the territories included within 
the Danish kingdom. Austria and Prussia acknowledge the 
validity of the treaty, but they decline to recognise King 
Christian until he has fulfilled the engagements undertaken 
by the Danish Government in 1851-2, and but for which 
(although no such condition is alluded to in the treaty) it is 
unquestionable that they would not have been parties to the 
Treaty of London.t One point of the complexity of the Dano- 


* Tt received the sanction of the Danish Parliament, and of the Danish King 
as Duke of Schleswig and of Holstein, but it was never formally sanctioned by 
the local Estates or native assemblies of these duchies. 

+ The contracting parties, it is said in the treaty, “taking into consideration 
that the maintenance of the integrity of the Danish Monarchy, as connected 
with the general interest of the balance of power in Europe, is of high import- 
ance to the preservation of peace, and that an arrangement by which the suc- 
cession to the whole dominions now united under the sceptre of his Majesty the 
King of Denmark should devolve upon the male line to the exclusion of the 
female, would be the best means of securing the integrity of that Monarchy,” &c. 
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German question is the fact, that Austria and Prussia are bound 
by the treaty, while the Diet is not, and that, accordingly, the 
Diet may advance claims upon Denmark without any breach of 
strict legality, which would be inadmissible if advanced by 
Austria or Prussia.. But as no direct infraction of the Treaty of 
London has yet taken place—as the Diet has not recognised the 
claims of the Duke of Augustenberg to the duchies of Holstein 
and Schleswig, and as Austria and Prussia decidedly oppose 
them ; and as the German Powers disclaim, for the present, any 
intention to destroy the integrity of Denmark, which the Treaty 
of London was designed to secure—we may now eliminate that 
treaty from our consideration of the Dano-German question, 
and proceed to the other basis of the question—the engage- 
ments made by the Danish Government with Austria and 
Prussia in 1851-2. 

In 1848, as every one will remember, a revolution, on the 
principle of nationality, took place in Holstein and Schleswig, by 
which the German population of these provinces sought to throw 
off the yoke of Denmark, and to unite themselves with the rest 
of the fatherland. The result of the commotion was, that in 
1851, both Holstein and Schleswig were held by the troops of 
Austria and Prussia; and the engagements of 1851-2, which 

have since played so important-a part, were the conditions upon 
which Austria and Prussia consented to withdraw their troops 
from the Danish dominions. These engagements, unfortunately, 
were neither so formal nor so explicit as the importance of the 
question at issue demanded. The Danish Government at first 
endeavoured to give to them only the character of a moral 
pledge—of a private understanding between it and the German 
Powers. But Prince Schwartzenberg, then Prime Minister of 
Austria, who took the lead in the negotiations, would not 
acquiesce in this course ; and in his despatch of 26th December 
1851, he drew up a statement of what he understood to be the 
engagements which the Danish Government was willing to 
undertake, and requested that government to say whether or not 
it accepted that statement as correct. By a despatch dated 29th 
January 1852, the Danish Government adopted this version of 
the agreement, and consequently became bound by its terms. 
But what were its terms? One part of the agreement was 
sufficiently explicit. The king undertook ‘not to incorporate, 
‘nor take any steps towards incorporating, Schleswig with 
‘Denmark proper.’ Nothing could be plainer than the terms 
of this negative part of the obligation.* But the other part of 


* So early as the 14th July 1850, the King of Denmark, anxious to termi- 
nate the foreign occupation of his Duchies, wrote as follows to the German 
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the obligation—that which prescribed the course which the 
king was to adopt for the government of Schleswig, Holstein, 
and Lauenburg—was not so precise as to prevent a difference 
of opinion as to its import. The king undertook to frame a 
general constitution, in which all parts of his monarchy were to 
be included, and in which they were to be ‘ equally represented ;’ 
or, as it was otherwise expressed, ‘as members of a whole, in 
‘which no part is subordinate to the rest.’ The Danes argue 
that ‘equally represented,’ means ‘fairly represented ;’ that 
there was to be an equality in the principle of representation, 
but not necessarily in the number of the representatives. They 
say, and with truth, that it would be alike unjust and pre- 
posterous to give as many representatives to Lauenburg (for 
example) with its 50,000 inhabitants, as to Denmark Proper, 
which has a population of 1,600,000; and that the only right and 
practicable course is to assign to each part of the kingdom a 
number of representatives proportionate to its population ; just 
as Austria herself has done under her recent constitution. On 
the other hand, the Germans maintain that the terms of the 
agreement must be literally adhered to, and that each of the 
duchies must have an equal number of representatives to that 
assigned to Denmark proper. 

It would be wearisome, and, fortunately, it is unnecessary, to 
record in detail the various measures by which the late King of 
Denmark sought to fulfil the engagements thus contracted in 
1851-2, nor the endless opposition which these measures 
experienced on the part of one or other of the parties concerned. 
A single statement will suffice to show the insuperable dilemma 
in which he was placed. The king proposed to carry out 
literally the engagement—to give to each part of his kingdom 


Powers :—‘ Any apprehension which might prevail as to a contemplated incor- 
poration of the Duchy of Schleswig with Denmark will, at any rate, be defini- 
tively removed by our promise, hereby renewed, that such an incorporation 
shall not take place.” To this communication, which was accompanied by 
ministerial explanations, the Austrian Government—which then, under Prince 
Schwartzenberg, took the lead of Prussia—at length replied (26th December 
1851), that they understood it to constitute an engagement “that neither an 
incorporation of the Duchy of Schelswig into the Kingdom shall take place, nor 
that any steps tending towards this end shall be taken.’ This interpretation of 
its views was accepted by the Danish Government, which in its despatch of 29th 
January 1852, made the following declaration :—“That the interpretation 
which, in the note of the Imperial Cabinet of the 26th December last year, and 
in the annex to that note, has been given to the intentions of his Majesty as 
intimated to the Courts of Vienna and Berlin, as well in general as more particu- 
larly in regard to the non-incorporation of Schelswig into the Kingdom, is 
acknowledged by the King, our most gracious master, as being in accordance 
with his own views.’ At the same time, Austria and Prussia, acting for Ger- 
many, agreed to ignore the old and not well-founded claim that Schelswig and 
Holstein should not be “ separated””—whatever that might mean. 
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an equal share of representation in a common Parliament—but 
the Danish Parliament resolutely rejected the proposed condition, 
and voted an amendment by we each part of the kingdom 
was to have a number of representatives in proportion to its 
population,—according to which the duchies were to have 
thirty-three representatives in the Imperial Parliament, and 
Denmark Proper forty-seven. At length, after trying every 
means to give effect to his engagements, and finding that 
whatever was satisfactory to the Danes was rejected by the 
Duchies, and whatever satisfied the Duchies was rejected by 
the Danes, the king abandoned the project as impracticable— 
as in truth it was. He resolved to make a settlement for 
his kingdom in the best form which was practicable, and 
also least at variance with his engagements. He gave to 
Holstein a most liberal constitution for itself, making it an 
almost independent part of his dominions ; and at the same time 
a mag a common constitution for Schleswig and Denmark 
roper, by which each should be represented in a common 
Parliament in proportion to the amount of its population. The 
separate constitution for Holstein was promulgated by the 
patent of 30th March of last year; and the common consti- 
tution for Denmark Proper and Schleswig, was just ready for 
the royal signature in N ovember, when the king died. The 
first act of the new king was to sign this constitution ; ; and he 
could not help doing so, ‘if he did not wish to lose his throne. 
The patent of March and the constitution of November are 
the acts upon which the German Powers base their right of 
intervention. The Diet takes up the cause of Holstein, which 
is a duchy of the Germanic Confederation ; Austria and Prussia 
intervene more especially to maintain the rights of Schleswig, as 
established in 1851-2. There can be no doubt that the right to 
intervene in each case was well founded. The Danish Govern- 
ment has not fulfilled the engagements which it undertook in 
1851-2. It is true that to carry out these engagements in their 
literal sense was impracticable ; ; but, so far as legality is 
concerned, the German Powers are entitled to say, ‘ That 
does not concern us; the Danish Government contracted 
those engagements, and it is bound to fulfil them.’ Lord 
Russell takes the same view of the case. At his sugges- 
tion, the patent of March has been withdrawn, and he 
endeavoured also to get the Danish King to repeal the Con- 
stitution which he signed in November. With all our 
sympathy for the Danes, we cannot ignore these facts. We 
cannot but acknowledge that, in the main, the German 
Powers have legality on their side. Whether they ought to 
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have proceeded to execute a military intervention is another 
question ; but clearly they had a right todo so. Lord Russell 
himself has stated that the non-fultilment by Denmark of the 
engagements undertaken in 1851-2, was a well-founded casus 
bel. On 17th December, his lordship, in a despatch to Mr. 
Murray, wrote as follows:—‘ A violation of the engagements 
‘taken by Denmark in 1851-2 towards Germany, is an offence 
‘ which may be properly resented, and for which redress may be 
‘justly claimed.” And that Denmark jad violated her engage- 
ments as regards Schleswig, his lordship plainly states in his 
despatches passim. For example, in a despatch to Lord Wode- 
house, dated 17th December, he says :—‘'The fundamental law 
‘for Denmark Proper and Schleswig, which was sanctioned on 
‘the 18th November 1863, is virtually an incorporation of 
‘Schleswig with Denmark. . . . e new Constitution, 
‘therefore, being without the requisite sanction of the duchy 
‘of Schleswig, and being contrary to the engagements of the 
‘ Crown of Denmark, ought, so far as Schleswig is concerned, to 
‘be repealed.” The Danes, however, both Government and 
people, refuse to repeal the Constitution. Hence the invasion 
of Schleswig, and the commencement of this war, which, we fear, 
is like the letting out of waters. The interests of England, and 
of the general peace of Europe, were opposed to the adoption of 
hostilities; but the German Powers must consult not our 
interests but their own; and, considering the violent popular 
excitement in Germany, it is hard to see how they could have 
refrained from acting as they did. It is also doubtful whether, 
if the German Powers had refrained from taking action in the 
matter, the result would have been better for Denmark. Free 
corps would have entered the Duchies, supported by the popu- 
lation, hostilities would have ensued, and whatsoever might 
have been the issue of the hostilities, the popular excitement 
in Germany would have become uncontrollable, and an attack 
upon Denmark would have taken place of a more embittered 
character, and with less regard for legality, than that which has 
been made. War would have ensued in the one case as well as 
in the other. The Diet is not bound by the Treaty of London, 
one object of which is to maintain the integrity of Denmark; 
but Austria and Prussia are bound by it, and still profess them- 
selves willing to respect the integrity of Denmark, if the Danish 
Government fulfil the engagements of 1851-2. Whether they 
will continue willing to do this, or whether it will be possible 
for them to do so, after the occurrence of events which seem to 
be impending, is another question,—and one which we are dis- 
posed to answer emphatically in the negative. But at least let 
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us acknowledge the fact that, after twelve years of pacific 
negotiations, the Danish Government had not fulfilled the 
engagements of 1851-2, and, in part, had directly violated 
them, and that the German Powers were legally entitled to 
intervene in order to secure their fulfilment. The act of inter- 
vention, and the ultimate consequences which it may produce, 
are matters distinct from one another. We acknowledge the 
legality of the intervention, but we deeply deplore the disastrous 
complications which are almost certain to arise from it. 

Thus far we have considered the Dano-German war as a 
question of treaties; but it has another and not less important 
aspect. The engagements of 1851-2 are the proximate cause 
of the war; but what was the cause of these engagements being 
made? The answer to this question will reveal the real nature 
of the present conflict. Formally, it is a war arising out of 
treaties ; fundamentally, it is a war of nationality. It is need- 
less to inquire how far the engagements exacted from Denmark 
in 1851-2 were justified by previous obligations. The revolu- 
tion in the Duchies in 1848, and the hostilities which followed 
between Denmarkand the German Powers, formed a new starting- 
int,and led to anew settlement. In that settlement the German 
owers took measures to secure the nationality of the German 
' population embraced in the kingdom of Denmark, and to pre- 
vent their being amalgamated with the Danes in such a way as 
to endanger their nationality or destroy the autonomy of the 
Duchies. They wished to keep this German population distinct 
from the Danes, in order that, eventually, when an occasion 
offered, these Germans might be reunited to the rest of the 
fatherland. This object was natural and legitimate as far as 
concerned Holstein and Lauenburg,—both of which duchies, 
although subject to the King of Denmark, are members of the 
German Confederation, and their population consists entirely of 
Germans. But the case of Schleswig is different. That duchy 
never at any time belonged to Germany, and its population is 
only half German. On the principle of nationality, therefore, 
Germany can only advance a pretension to that duchy, not -a 
natural right. In exacting from the Danish Government (in 
1851-2) the pledge never to incorporate Schleswig with Den- 
mark Proper, the German Powers pushed their claims to an 
extreme; and though they insist upon the fulfilment of their 
pledge, we do not think that even force of arms will enable 
them to carry their point. The motive for their insisting upon 
the non-incorporation of Schleswig with Denmark Proper 
obviously is, that the whole of that duchy (as well as Holstein 
and Lauenburg) may ultimately lapse into the possession of 
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Germany. But as the northern half of Schleswig is peopled by 
Danes, the annexation of the whole province to Germany would 
he as inadmissible on the principle of nationality as to annex 
any part of it would be a most flagrant breach of legality. To 
ull appearance, Lauenburg, Holstein, and part of Schleswig, are 
lost to the Danish Monarchy; but the line of the river Schlei 
and the Dannewerke, the old bulwark of the Dane against the 
German, is likely once more to become the boundary between 
these rival, but not very discordant, nationalities. The German 
Powers, indeed, with spade and mattock, may level that old 
bulwark of the Norseland, but they will not so easily erase the 
line of national demarcation with which it nearly coincides. 

We point out what may be called the natural ‘rights involved 
in the question, in addition to the legal, not only because it is 
necessary to show the real nature of the present conflict, but also 
because we believe that these natural rights will play a more 
important part in the ultimate settlement of the question than 
the legal ones. Of the two millions and a half which form the 
population of Denmark, fully 800,000 are Germans; and a 
Kingdom so constituted is ill-fitted to resist the disintegrating 
effects of the principle of Nationality If the war go on, it is 
hopeless to expect that either side will be bound by the treaties 
ante bellum. The power of: the sword, and the force of 
natural rights, will determine the question ; and in this age 
of Nationality, ‘natural rights’ constitute a power which it 
is difficult to override. That the war will go on, we see every 
reason to believe. The Danes will not give up Schleswig. 
They will grant a perfect autonomy to Holstein and Lauen- 
berg, and may make up their minds to see these provinces 
ultimately fall away from the Danish monarchy: but they will 
not repeal the bond which unites Schleswig with Denmark 
Proper. To do so, after what has passed, would be tantamount 
to handing that province also over to Germany. Therefore 
they are right to refuse to do so, even though the British 
Government itself has urged the proposal. What more can 
they lose by continuing “the war? For the Germans to 
attempt to annex Denmark Proper would be a folly as well as a 
crime. Neither has Germany the least chance of ‘being able to 
make such an annexation. If she can annex Schleswig, that is 
the most she can possibly do.: Why, then, should the Danes 
consent to dissever the union with Schleswig (which, we repeat, 
would now be equivalent to handing the whole province over to 
Germany), in order to stop hostilities, when they could lose no 
more by a continuance of the war, however unfavourable to 
them might be the issue ? 
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But if the Danes do not consent to this disunion with Schleswig, 
the war will go on. Hence we infer that it will go on. And 
what is to be the upshot? How long will the general peace of 
Europe withstand the strain now put on it? How long will 
other peoples refrain from asserting the principle of nationality? 
The German Powers, it is true, adhere to legality while acting 
on behalf of nationality. But there are other Powers not so 
-scrupulous, who are ready to act for nationality independent of 
legality. Is there not one Power, also, which, despite its high- 
sounding professions, is ready to achieve its ambitious projects 
in defiance alike of legality and nationality? Italy may covet 
Venetia, Germany may covet Holstein and Lauenburg, on the 
principle of nationality, but the Rhenish provinces cannot be 
seized by France save in direct contravention of that principle. 
And yet, is not the policy of Napoleon simply this—while sup- 
porting the cause of nationality against other Governments, to 
violate it in the most high-handed manner by the annexations 
which he makes on his own frontiers ? 

There is one point in connection with the Dano-German war 
which the British public must carefully consider. What is to 
be our policy in the troublous times upon which Europe has 
entered? Five years ago we supported the cause of nationality 
in Italy. Are we to face about now, and adopt the opposite 
principle? If we approved the principle of nationality when 
acted upon by ‘the intriguing and not very scrupulous Italians, 
how can we ignore it when adopted by the far more honest 
German race? The Italian war, as we have since learned, was 
the result of a secret plot; and from the beginning of the move- 
ment until its completion, almost every success gained by the 
popular party was an infraction of legality; some of them so 
glaring as to be almost without a parallel. Yet all parties in 
this country condoned these infractions of legality, and we 
believe the majority heartily approved of them. Not to speak 
of the irregular expedition of Garibaldi against Naples, which 
our Government could have stopped by sending a single frigate 
to the Straits of Messina (a course which the French Emperor 
proposed, but which Lord Palmerston rejected); nor of the 
invasion and annexation of a portion of the Papal States by the 
Piedmontese, in violation of every principle of international 
law; nor of our recognition of the annexation of Naples to the 
dominions of Victor Emmanuel, although the King of Naples 
was still fighting for his crown on his own  soil,—let 
us take a case from Italy which is likely to have an exact 
parallel in the issue of this Dano-German war. By the terms 
of peace concluded at Villafranca, the Emperor of the French 
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agreed that Parma, Modena, and Tuscany should be restored to 


their former Governments. But these duchies refused to return 
to their old allegiance, and voted their annexation to Piedmont. 
In these circumstances the British Government aided energeti- 
cally with the duchies—asserting for them the right to choose 
their own rulers—and the Emperor of the French at length 
acquiesced in the annexation. Suppose, then, that at the close 
of this Dano-German war, the duchies refuse to re-enter into 
relationship with the Danish Crown, and by a vote of the people 
decree their annexation to the fatherland, is England to inter- 
fere in opposition to this resolution on their part, and endeavour 
to force the duchies back into their old allegiance? On the 
contrary, what could our Government do in such a case but 
assent ? Indeed, they are bound by their antecedents not only 
to assert, but to approve. 

Since the principle of nationality obtains the hearty support 
of this country, as exemplified in the case of Italy, how comes it 
that we are so unwilling to recognise its claims when advanced, in 
perfectly legal form, by the Germans? Chiefly because this 
aspect of the Dano-German question has never fairly been placed 
before the public. The newspapers, in unwonted ignorance of 
the real nature of the case, opened full ery against the Germans ; 
and although the publication of the despatches has tended to 
correct the first erroneous impressions, the public has been so 
inflamed against the Germans that the irritation is not likely 
speedily to be effaced. It may hasten a return to sobriety to 
know that our iritation against the Germans is carefully 
watched, and will, ere long, be turned to good account, by one 
who is as little a friend of ours as of theirs. Set England and 
Germany by the ears, and the Rhine provinces drop into the 
hands of Napoleon like a ripe pear. And Belgium will share 
the same fate whenever the aged King Leopold, the good and 
wise, is gathered to his fathers. ‘Antwerp,’ said Napoleon the 
First, ‘is worth a kingdom to me: it is a loaded pistol held to 
‘the head of England.’ We wonder what Englishmen will 
think of themselves a few years hence, when, as a consequence 
of their blundering, they see this formidable vantage-ground 
falling into the hands of Napoleon the Third ? 

When the position of affairs in Europe is so troubled and 
menacing, demanding so much vigilance on the part of our 
statesmen, and threatening seriously to affect the interests of our 
country, it is deeply to be regretted that our relations with 
America should likewise be extremely embarrassing. Now, as 
on former occasions, the question of maritime rights forms the 
ground of quarrel between our Government and that of the 
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United States. In this matter the conduct of our Government 
has been exceedingly unsatisfactory. A complete change has 
taken place in the views and conduct of the Ministry within the 
last half year. The legal principles which they previously an- 
nounced and acted upon, they now repudiate and condemn: so 
that, if they are right now, they were manifestly wrong before. 
Moreover, this change of views is directly traceable to a menacing 
despatch forwarded by the American Government to its repre- 
sentative at our Court, and the substance of which was commu- 
nicated by him to our Minister for Foreign Affairs. The 
communication, indeed, was not made officially ; but the menace 
was made known; and the change which immediately took 
place in the conduct of our Government has been ascribed (and 
quite naturally) by the American Minister himself to the 
influence of the menaces which his Government had employed. 
The character, as well as the prestige, of the British Government 
has thereby been seriously damaged. Our Government appears 
in the odious light of conceding what is just only upon compul- 
sion ; or, as many in this country think, of violating our laws at 
the imperious command of a foreign Power. 

The question thus at issue between our Government and the 
Cabinet of Washington may be classed under three heads: the 
_ ease of the Alabama; the case of the steam-rams; and the 
numerous cases in which American ships of war have captured 
British merchant vessels under circumstances of most question- 
able legality,—including the case of the Saxon, where an act of 
murder was perpetrated by an American officer. It is admitted 
that it is unlawful for a neutral Power to permit a vessel 
equipped for war to proceed from its ports as the property of, or 
to co-operate with, a belligerent State. The Alabama, when it 
sailed from our ports, was not equipped for war : it could not have 
engaged in belligerent operations of any kind. All its warlike 
equipment it received afterwards, and in a place entirely beyond 
our jurisdiction. We have no law by which the sailing of such 
a vessel could be prevented. But it was ascertained, that though 
she had no warlike material on board, the vessel had such pre- 
parations for receiving it as to place her destination in that 
respect beyond doubt. The Solicitor-General, in the discussion 
on Friday, the 4th of March, stated the case of the Alabama, 
and of some other vessels which have been placed in the same 
category, with great clearness and fairness. In reply to Mr. 
Lefevre, the learned gentlemen said,— 


‘It was said that the Government had permitted the escape of 
four vessels that ought not to have left these ports, and they were 
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also accused of not taking means to repair the mischief thus done. 
First, with respect to the Florida. Before she left the shores of this 
country the Government had no sufficient information—no evidence— 
that she was destined for the Confederate service. She was detained 
at Nassau, and inquiries were made there by the Consular Court, 
which acquitted her. That might have been for want of evidence, 
but in the face of that acquittal the Government could not declare 
that her equipment was a violation of the Foreign Enlistment Act. 
Nor was there any reason to suppose that she was manned from this 
country. There were some few Englishmen among her crew, but 
there was no ground for believing that the greater part of her crew 
did not belong to the Confederate States. It was therefore impos- 
sible for her Majesty’s Government to have stopped the Florida, or 
to treat her now otherwise than as the properly commissioned vessel 
of a belligerent they had recognised. In the case of the Georgia, 
there was no sufficient evidence before she left that she was intended 
for the Confederate States. The Government, however, had since 
received information that she was manned in a great measure from 
Liverpool, and proceedings had been taken against a firm of that 
town who were charged—he would’ not say whether rightly or 


otherwise—with having organized a system of enlisting men for the 
Georgia and other vessels. 


‘ The case of the Alabama was different from those of the Florida 
and the Georgia, and also differed from that of the Alexandra. The 
Alabama had what might be called an exclusively warlike equip- 
ment, with sockets for guns. Depositions were made and laid 
before the law officers of the Crown that the Alabama was manned 
at Liverpool, that the agents of the Confederate States at Liverpool 
enlisted men for her as fighting seamen, and that forty or fifty 
embarked, some knowing their destination and others being ignorant 
of it. Now, the law officers of the Crown at that time were of 
opinion that the Alabama ought not to be allowed to leave Liverpool, 
and in that opinion he (the Solicitor-General) had only to say that 
he entirely concurred. But the vessel escaped, and he quite agreed 
with his hon. friend who spoke last that her escape was a misfor- 
tune. But at the same time it was not a misfortune for which 
her Majesty’s Government could fairly be held responsible. As 
soon as the evidence was presented to Government it was laid 
before the law officers of the Crown, their opinion was given without 
delay, and a telegram was immediately sent to Liverpool directing 
that the vessel should be stopped. She escaped by a ruse, under 
= that she was going on a trial trip. Her Majesty’s 

overnment could not give assurance to other countries that no 
vessel could possibly escape, or that our laws would not be 
evaded. All they were bound to do was to bring a fair amount 
of vigilance to bear in order to prevent violations or evasions 
of the law. But if it turned out that not merely the Alabama had 
escaped by a ruse, but a number of other vessels—if several steam- 
rams—and to the subject of the steam-rams he should not further 
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allude—had been permitted to escape by similar means, so that the: 
American Government could have said to her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, ‘‘ You are maintaining not a real but a fraudulent neutrality ; 
you are conniving at violations of your laws which are notorious to 
everybody; you wont put your Foreign Enlistment Act into effect ’— 
then they might have just ground of complaint. But the answer 
to all their complaints, and to all their claims—and, that there 
might be no doubt upon the matter, these claims the Government 
distinctly resisted was, ‘‘ We have fairly and honestly enforced the 
Foreign Enlistment Act, and have done our best to preserve our 
neutrality.” 

With respect to the Rappahannock his hon. and learned friend was 
not correct in saying that she was fitted out in one of her Majesty’s 
dockyards. She was certainly fitted out in the proximity of one of 
the dockyards. She was bought by agents of the Confederate States, 
and was equipped at Sheerness, and her Majesty’s Government 
were so much imposed upon as to lend artificers to equip her. But 
he could say that neither her Majesty’s Government nor the law 
officers of the Crown—so secretly was the equipment managed—had 
any information that the vessel was being fitted out for the service 
of the Confederate States until she escaped. It was, therefore, 
unreasonable to blame the Government for not having prevented 
her departure. The greater part of the men on board were not 
aware of the purpose for which they were enlisted, and therefore it 
would have been extremely harsh to have instituted a prosecution 
against them. But he regretted to say, her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had too much reason to suppose that an officer in their 
employment was more seriously compromised. They had therefore 
thought it their duty to institute a prosecution against him, which 
would shortly come before the Queen’s Bench, and he need not say 
it would give her Majesty’s Government great pleasure if that 
gentleman could prove his innocence. He could not agree with the 
remark that those ships should be treated as English vessels. He 
denied they were English vessels. They were not officered by 
British officers. They were Confederate vessels having Confederate 
commissions; and because some Englishmen had enlisted in them, 
and some more might have been employed in fitting them up, that 
was no ground for calling them British vessels. His hon. and 
learned friend had said, in the first place, that they ought to pursue 
and capture those ships. Capture the Alabama! But they should 
catch her first. [‘‘ Hear, hear,” and a laugh.] He would remind 
his hon. and learned friend that when a vessel was commissioned by 
2 recognised belligerent no inquiry could be made into her previous 
history. It had been decided in the American courts that a com- 
mission from a recognised belligerent obliterated the past offences 
of the vessel. Therefore, as they had every reason to suppose: 
that the Alabama and the other vessels referred to were public 
vessels of war, commissioned by a recognised belligerent, it would 
10t be in accordance with the law of nations to pursue and capture 
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them on account of the original illegality in their proceedings. An 
act of that kind might be construed as no less than an act of war. 
But, secondly, his hon. and learned friend had said, ‘‘ You ought 
to keep them out of your ports.” No doubt there was more to 
be said for that. Her Majesty had a right to prohibit the entrance 
of any vessel into her ports. But, at the same time, her Majesty’s 
Government thought that, while preserving neutrality and ad- 
mitting Federal vessels into our ports, if Confederate vessels, or 
even a limited number of them, were to be excluded, they would 
be accused of oppressing the weak and truckling to the strong. 
On the whole, therefore, it was thought more consistent with a 
fair neutrality to allow the vessels of both parties to come into 
our ports. There might, however, be conduct on the part of the 
Confederate Government and of those vessels which would justify 
her Majesty’s Government in revoking that permission. His hon. 
and learned friend next said that they ought to make the attempts 
to violate the neutrality of this country by using our ports for 
the building and equipping of vessels of war the subject of re- 
monstrance to the Confederate Government. He did not under- 
stand his hon. and learned friend to have recommended war. 
On the contrary, he deprecated any such idea. ‘‘ Because,” as 
he said, ‘‘you do not recognise the Confederates as an inde- 
pendent State, but as a belligerent merely, that is no reason for 
allowing them to pursue any course of wrong-doing.” He (the 
Solicitor-General) agreed with that opinion. They did not recognise 
the Confederates as an independent Power, and for the simple 
reason that they were not. They had recognised them as belli- 
gerents because they were belligerents. But that was no reason 
why they should allow wrong to be done to the neutrality of this 
country. There was, however, some difficulty in approaching the 
Confederates. It was by no means so easy to make communica- 
tions to the Confederate Government, nor was the difficulty 
lightened by their having expelled our consuls. But that was a 
matter which was under the consideration of the Government, and 
he believed steps would be very shortly taken for the purpose of 
conveying to the Confederate Government the remonstrances of 
this country, and giving them an opportunity of explaining why 
their agents had acted in the manner described.’ 

Of course the Government of Washington may insist that our 
Government was not so vigilant in the case of the Alabama as it 
should have been, or that our law is not such as it should be. 
But no case can be made out in either of these directions suffi- 
cient to sustain a demand for compensation. If that demand is 
ever to become a casus belli, England, we doubt not, will be well 
prepared to meet it. 

The case of the steam-rams is obviously different from that of 
the Alabama. The configuration of these vessels is such as to 
enable them to commence belligerent operations without any 
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further equipment. Very ineffective they would be without 
cannon, it is true; nevertheless, they could fight after a fashion. 
No one doubts that it is unlawful to permit such vessels to be 
built in our ports for the service of a belligerent power. The 
only question was, whether or not they were being built for the 
Confederate Government. There was a very strong presumption 
in favour of the supposition that they were being built for that 
Government. But there was no evidence to that effect; and 
without a reasonable amount of evidence it is a violation of our 
Constitution for any Government to confiscate property or im- 
prison persons. This was the answer with which our Govern- 
ment met the demands of the American Minister that the 
steam-rams should be seized. But the menacing despatch of 
Mr. Seward sufficed to change the tone of our Government in 
this matter also. Lord Russell stated in public that our laws 
were defective and ought to be altered. Lord Palmerston, how- 
ever—who, as he says himself, has not forgotten the fate which 
attended his Conspiracy Bill—convinced his colleague that any 
attempt to alter our laws in order to mect the demands of: the 
American Government would end in a failure disastrous to the 
Ministry. No such proposal, therefore, has been made. But 
Anstead of altering our laws, the Government has disregarded 
them. They ordered the steam-rams to be seized in the begin- 
ning of September, yet at this moment, after seven months’ 
delay, they acknowledge that they have not obtained evidence 
sufficient to enable them to bring the case to trial. We believe 
that an international wrong would have been committed if these 
vessels had been allowed to put to sea. We believe that the 
conduct of the Government in this matter is in accordance with 

uity, though not with law. But it is a dangerous precedent. 

e Government has placed itself above the law. And it is an 
additional misfortune that the conduct of the Government has 
been so self-contradictory as to give to this arbitrary measure 
the appearance of having been taken out of deference to the 
threats of the American Minister. 

The third class of cases which raise the important question of 
maritime rights between this country and America is far too 
numerous to be dealt with in detail. The papers on the subject 
are admitted by all parties to be too voluminous to be submitted 
to Parliament. Only a few cases are to be so submitted to Par- 
liament, and some of these are still in course of preparation. 
The principle of maritime law which rules this large class of 
cares is simple enough ; but the application of the principle is a 
difficult matter in many cases, owing to the modifying circum- 
stances and conflicting evidence which attend them. A ship 
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bona fide sailing between neutral ports may carry munitions of 
war without being liable to capture. This is admitted on all 
hands. Accordingly, the trade between this country and the 
port of Nassau, and also between this country and Matamoras, in 
Mexico, ought to be perfectly free and unaffected by the belli- 
gerent operations of the American States. But from Matamoras 
warlike stores are easily conveyed across the Mexican frontier 
into the Confederate States, and the port of Nassau is the great 
rendezvous of vessels which are designed to ‘run the blockade.’ 
Hence the Federal cruisers naturally regard all trading vessels 
between this country and these ports with suspicion, and seek 
to obstruct the trade as much as possible. In their desire to do 
this there can be little doubt that in not a few cases they have 
overstepped legality, and have seized vessels bearing warlike 
stores simply on the moral conviction that the ulterior object of 
these vessels was incompatible with neutrality. The vessels so 
seized must be carried into port, and the validity of the seizure 
be determined by the American prize-courts. The decisions of 
these courts may be right or may be wrong—and their 
impartiality is not above suspicion; but there is no act of 
statesmanship more full of grave responsibility than for a 
Government to object to the decisions of the legally constituted 
courts of another country. Even in the case of the Saxon, where 
a foul murder was committed by a Federal officer, our Government 
may be foiled in its efforts to obtain justice against the criminal. 
The Federal Government will put him upon his trial, but, having 
done so, they will wash their hands of the business. It is by no 
means probable that an American jury will convict him of the 
crime with which he is charged, and in such an event, the 
public of this country will feel a most justifiable indignation. 
In truth, every month that this deplorable conflict in America 
lasts, the list of grievances between this country and the 
belligerent States increases, and the task of settling differences 
and preserving peaceful relations between the two countries 
becomes more difficult. 

It seems as if the present year is destined to witness a tumult 
of war on both sides of the Atlantic, and it will require great 
sagacity on the part of our statesmen to keep England out of 
the mélé. In Europe, the conflict between Germany and 
Denmark threatens to grow wider, and assume the character of 
a general war. Italy has been arming for the last three months ; 
France is getting ready her iron-clad fleet ; the Poles are pre- 
paring for a general movement, which is to include Posen and 
Gallicia as well as the Russian provinces—nay, even Hungary 
and the Danubian provinces—in order to co-operate with the 
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expected attack of Italy and France. On the other side, Prussia, 
Austria, Russia, taking note of the impending danger, are com- 
bining preparations to resist it. If the British Government were 
to renew the Anglo-French alliance, war would be rendered in- 
evitable, and a shock of nations would ensue such as Europe 
has not yet witnessed. Whether any policy on the part of our 
Government will suffice to avert a European war is more than 
doubtful, but we feel assured that if our Government make a 
new league with the Emperor of the French for carrying on 
hostilities, the result will be disastrous to ourselves. Such a 
league, it is true, may yet be forced upon England by the 
pressure of events : but at best it will be an evil hardly inferior 
to that which it is designed to remedy. Were we to join with 
France in such a crusade, we should soon find that we had 
no control over the movements and issue of the conflict; we 
should find that the objects for which we fought were wholly 
disregarded, and that Napoleon would not only turn the war 
to the aggrandizement of France, but would end it by making 
friends, at our expense, with some of the very powers with 
which we, in alliance with him, had gone to war. We pro- 
foundly sympathize with the cause of freedom and nationality 
in Europe, but we demur to taking part in a war in which these 
words are invoked merely as a cover for selfish ambition. We 
have a deep-rooted and amply justified distrust of the French 
Emperor. In the event of war he will make tools (if he can) of 
the Italians, and leave them in the lurch. He may fight for 
Poland, and he will willingly aggrandize her at the expense of 
Germany, but he will end by making peace with Russia. And 
finally, if he draws the sword for Denmark, it will only be in 
order that he may seize and annex the provinces of the Rhine. 
We trust that a general war may be avoided, but we trust still 
more that England will not take part in it in alliance with 
an ambitious despot, who plays fast and loose with every Power, 
and who, supremely regardful of his own interests, seeks to close 
every war in a manner which is more satisfactory to his anta- 
gonists than to his allies. 

Europe has entered upon a transition period certain to be 
fraught with momentous changes ; and before that period is far 
advanced we shall see the system of Alliances (which many 
persons imagine to be exploded) arising on a still grander scale 
than Europe has witnessed. During that period, too, Europe 
will cast off the slough of selfishness which now deadens the 
heart of nations and paralyzes the policy of Governments. 
Governments have duties as well as interests; yet of late every 
one of them is bent on shirking its duties. Governments, in 
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shaping their policy, do not inquire what is right, but what will 
pay. How long, then, will the present system of established rights 
continue to be recognised? Europe is a commonwealth, where 
peace and order should be maintained by the conjoined action or 
balanced influence of the great Powers. At present there is no 
such restraining force; no alliances, no conjoined action, no 
common watching over the public weal. The result of this will 
soon be apparent. Convulsion and temporary chaos will break 
in upon Europe. The fabric of power, which confesses itself 
antiquated by the fact of its impotency, is ready to perish, and 
will pass away, giving place to one based upon the new facts, 
not on the old traditions. We look forward to the future with 
anxiety, but without fear. It is by cycles and changes such as 
these that Providence keeps alive the generous emotions 07 
mankind, while carrying on the work of material progress. A 
level reach of material prosperity, when wealth and intellect 
accumulate, and the nobler passions grow benumbed, is ever 
succeeded in human history by rapids of war and convulsion, in 
which higher and sterner developments of national life are 
attained, and selfishness is purged out of men’s hearts by the 
fires of suffering. Anxious as the German Powers doubtless are 
to close the present contest before it lead to graver complica- 
tions, we believe they will not succeed. And the sparks of this 
little war, ere they can be trampled out, will in all probability 
give rise to a contest of infinitely greater magnitude, and in 
which the interests of England will be more deeply involved. 
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War is still raging on the Potomac, and along the shores of the 
Baltic. The struggle on the other side the Atlantic has been 
eclipsed in public interest by that nearer home. Half a century ago 
England was committed to a great Continental war, and, while meet- 
ing her banded foes in front, had to deal with the Stars and Stripes 
as an assailant in her rear. ‘The Statesmen are wise who are resolved 
to guard against being taken at such disadvantage again. 

Judging from appearances, the Tory leaders would soon land us in 
another such difficulty. With every sound Englishman the present 
duty is to see that such men do not get power. We know what 
England was as her affairs passed from the hands of Tories to those 
of the Liberals. Something of the change thus produced we see in 
the Repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts; in the extinction of 
Colonial Slavery; in the Catholic Relief Bill; in the long sought 
Parliamentary Reform; in the triumph of Free Trade ; in the Ame- 
lioration of our Rule in Ireland; in the Revision of our Penal 
Code, the Progress of Law Reform, the Improvement of our Prison 
Discipline, the termination of Imprisonment for Debt, the great 
Amendment of our Poor Law, the better Supervision of our Lunatic 
Asylums, the new Registration of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, 
the growth of Popular Education, the greatly altered temper and 
conduct of our Judges, the cheapening of all the means of Know- 
ledge, and the marked change in the tone of public opinion and 
feeling in relation to all social questions. When the Tories can 
show another such schedule of benefits conferred upon their country, 
patriotic men may be prepared to welcome them to office. Hitherto 
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their policy has been to resist every change of this nature as long 
as possible. 

Kagosima, it appears, in place of being inhabited by more than a 
hundred thousand persons, was not the home of more than a third 
of that number. The people, moreover, in place of being driven 
from their dwellings by the shells of the English, had deserted 
them some time before. Enough is now known to account for the 
pacific overtures so soon made by the Japanese nobles. Still, the 
protest raised against the proceeding, as first understood, will not 
have been lost. 

There is discontent in Ireland, and not without some reason. 
But difficulty in that quarter, we fear, will not wholly cease until 
Irishmen shall cease to be Irishmen, and Englishmen shall learn 
how to work miracles. 

The recent Catholic Assembly of learned and scientific men at 
Munich affirmed that a close adherence to revealed truth as taught 
in the Catholic Church, and which the assembly solemnly professed, 
‘is not in contradiction to the freedom natural and necessary to 
science.’ His Holiness, we see, is not satisfied with this pledge of 
allegiance in matters of faith, and, if possible, would extinguish this 
small spark of independence before it becomes a flame. Galileo 
again. Semper eadem is the motto of true Romanism. It has 
deserted the liberal ranks in Stephens, and it would play the Inqui- 
sitor at Munich. 

M. Mazzini is not a politician to our mind. His egoism, and the 
pedantic and abstract nature of his theories, have been fatal to his 
success. But enough has been called forth by this Greco conspiracy 
to demonstrate that he is one of the most misrepresented men in 
Europe. No accusation against him should be accepted, even on 
apparent evidence, until well sifted. 
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1. Court and Society from Elizabeth to Anne. Edited from 
the Papers at Kimbolton. By the DuKE of MANCHESTER. 
With Portraits. Two Vols. Hurst & Blackett. 


These volumes are of rare worth and interest. Their value to the historian 
will be great, but so full are they of personal gossip, and of pictures from the 
manners of past times, that readers of every class must be charmed by them. 


2. The Sia Sisters of the Valley: an Historical Romance. By 
the Rev. W. BRAMLY Moore. Longmans. 


This work narrates the persecution of the Waldenses in the days of Cromwell, 
especially in the year 1655. As its title indicates, it mingles a degree of fiction 
with history, but the fiction nowhere violates the truth of the history. Itisa 
veritable picture of what Jesuitical Papists could inflict, and of what simple- 
minded Protestants could bear. We urge our readers to do what they can to 
give the book circulation. 


3. The Life and Times of Bertrand du Guesclin : a History 
of the Fourteenth Century. By D. F. Jamison, of South 
Carolina. Two Vols. Triibner & Co. 


This is not a common-place book: the writer tells us that he has spent seven 
years upon it. It relates to the brave knights of France and England when the 
chivalry of the long struggle between the two countries was at the highest. But 
it is a work of industry more than of genius, and even the industry of the author 
is not all that it might have been. 


4, Sir John Eliot: a Biography. By Witt1aM Forster. 
Two Vols. Longmans. 


Good comes out of things evil. The elder D’Isracli—that chatterer, that 
very magpie among historians—did his best to dishonour the good name of Sir 
John Eliot, and see the result! The slanderer is exposed, and the slandered 
comes forth more brightly than ever. Mr. Forster has our best thanks for his 


honorable service, and we hope to call the attention of our readers to the fruit 
of his labour. 
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5. The Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World ; 
or, the History, Geography, and Antiquities of Chaldea, 
Assyria, Babylon, Media and Persia. Collected and Il- 
lustrated from Ancient and Modern Sources. By GEORGE 
RAwLinson. M.A. Vol. II. Murray. 


Mr. Rawlinson brings his account of Assyria to a close in this volume. Ona 
theme so remote and obscure there must be room for conjecture. But Mr. Raw- 
linson steers his course upon the whole wisely and well, dispelling a good deal 
of illusion and giving something better in its stead. 


6. Host and Guest: a Book about Dinners, Wines, and Des- 
serts, By A. V. Kirwan, Esq., of the Middle Temple. 
Bell & Daldy. 


The Author of this publication is careful to tell us that it ‘isnot a cookery book, 
‘nor what the French call a dispensaire.’ It is, he says, ‘ A Household Book, 
‘on the subject of Dinners, Desserts, Wines, Liqueurs, and on foods in general, 
‘and is the result of reading, observation, and of a great deal of experience in 
‘foreign countries.’ It is a book, in fact, which any man who often dines out, 
and especially who gives dinners, will find to be singularly helpful, and not a 
little amusing. It is full of fragments of history, and of gossip touching such 
matters. The first chapter presents a comparison between ancient and modern. 
cookery, and then follows a series of chapters on all the matters which may con- 
tribute to success or failure on the meeting of ‘ Host and Guest’ at the dinner- 
table. It is a remarkably clever book, and evinces such a knowledge of the 
subject much beyond anything we cannot affect to possess. 


7. Savage Africa ; being a Narrative of a Tour in Equa- 
torial, South-Western, and North-Western Africa. By 
W. Winwoop Reape. Smith, Elder, & Co. 


Mr. Reade is a light and easy gentleman, who seems to have resolved on a run 
into Africa very much from the want of something todo. Of those who are 
endeavouring to Christianize ‘Savage Africa,’ he has little good to say; but 
there is more to be picked out of his narrative on other subjects that is worth 
knowing than we had at first supposed. 


8. The Life and Times of Aonio Paleario ; or, the History of 
the Italian Reformers in the Sixteenth Century. Illus- 
trated by Original Letters and Inedited Documents. By 
Mrs. Youne. Two Vols. 8vo. Bell & Daldy. 


We had hoped to have produced an article on the subject treated in these 
volumes, but have not found it practicable. Mrs. Young says her work is ‘ neither 
‘learned nor recondite ;’ but there is more of learning relating to the lives of the 
Italian Reformers in her volumes than will be found elsewhere in our language. 
The work extends to some twelve hundred closely-printed pages, and to readers 
interested in such investigations there will not be a page too many. But the 
author suspects, and only too justly, that the ‘ general reader’ of our time is not 
likely to be attracted by such a publication. In fact, ‘general reader’ now a- 
days is a person who expects a life to be hit off in a few flashy paragraphs, and 
a history to be given in a review article. These volumes show that the popes of 
the sixteenth century had good reason for regarding the country south of the 
Alps as by no means secure against the German heresy. Brave men braved 
much for a free Italy, and apparently in vain, and yet not in vain. 
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9. Sermons by the late Rev. Frederick W. Robertson, M.A. 


Preached in Trinity Chapel, Brighton. Fourth Series. 
Smith, Elder, & Co. 


Mr. Robertson’s theological position is, no doubt, in some respects defective. 
But the measure of Scriptural truth in his discourses is large, and this fourth 
and concluding series, though somewhat more fragmentary and abrupt than its 
predecessors, is rich in the qualities which distinguished its predecessors. 


10. Laws of Nature the Foundation of Morals. By Davip 
RowLAND. Murray. 


An intelligent and carefully written essay, in which an attempt is made to 
trace the principles of morality to the constituents of human nature, mental and 


physical. Our readers interested in such investigations will do well to make 
themselves acquainted with it. 


11. Phases of Christian Truth and Duty. Sermons preached 
in Albion Chapel, Ashton-under-Lyne. ByS.G. RoceErs, 
B.A. Jackson, Walford, & Hodder. 


Clearness and force of expression, general intelligence, sound theology, and 


earnest feeling, are the characteristics of these discourses. They have our hearty 
commendation. 


| 12. Plea for a New English Version of the Scriptures. By a 


Licentiate of the Church of Scotland. Macmillan. 


This is an octavo volume of some three hundred pages. The writer, in find- 
ing fault, has not always avoided fault. He might have accomplished more, we 
think, if he had aimed at less. But his work, as a whole, takes precedence, in 
completeness and thoroughness, of any other on its subject. 


13. Sermons preached in Manchester. By ALEXANDER MAc- 
LAREN. Macmillan & Co. 


These sermons possess the virtue that should belong to all sermons intended 
for domestic reading—the virtue of shortness. Mr. Maclaren is a man of pre- 
cision of thought, of some metaphysical acuteness, has a ready command of 
language, and can brighten his utterances by the play of imagination. Pathos 
is not among his gifts, but the clearness, directness, and impressiveness of these 

iscourses are such as we do not often meet with. 


14. Life of Marcus Tullius Cicero. By WILLIAM Forsytu, 
M.A., Q.C. With Illustrations. Two Vols. Murray. 


It was full time that Mr. Forsyth, or some hand equally competent, should 
resolve to call the attention of the learned to the fairer side of the character and 
history of the great Roman orator. German iconoclasm had done its worst 
against him long since. Ii Mi korsyth's volumes are no {quite all that could 
be wished on the subject, they are able, scholarly, and welcome. 
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15. The Four Experiments in Church and State. By Lord 
Montaau, M.P. Longmans. 


A bitter diatribe against all forms of Christianity save the one sup’ to be 
embodied in the Anglican Church. The Greek Church is the tool of the State. 
Romanism would make the State the tool of the Church. Sects are a realization 
of Babel, alternately despotic and licentious. To poor humanity, the only 
asylum—the ark which floats alone upon the waters—is the Church limited to a 
portion of one small island, and whose real teaching no one seems competent to 
determine. That a full-grown man, and a lord and an M.P. to boot, should 
have written such a book, is something of a curiosity. The charity of the work 
is everywhere on a par with its claims to common sense. 


16. The Life of Goethe. By George HEeNry Lewes. Second 
Edition. Smith, Elder, & Co. 


This edition of Mr. Lewes’s choice piece of biography is in part re-written, 
and is otherwise a much improved work. Few writers possess the same power 
of making a work at once instructive and attractive. 


17. Edinburgh and its Neighbourhood, Geological and His- 
torical. With the Geology of the Bass Rock. By Hucu 
MILLER. Black. 


A book possessing much of the attraction common to the writings of Hugh 
Miller, and some elements of interest special to itself. 


18, Life and Labours of Washington Irving. By his Nephew, 
PrerRE M. Irvine. Vol. IV. Bentley. 


This volume brings the life of Washington Irving to its close. It records the 
gradual drooping of his life before its end, but includes anecdotes and pictures 
worth becoming acquainted with. Irving’s profits from his writings, extending 
over half a century, amounted to £40,000. 


19. Travels und Adventures of an Officer’s Wife in India, 
China, and New Zealand. Two Vols. Hurst & Blackett. 
The adventures related by Mrs. Muter begin with the horrors of the Indian 


Mutiny, and embrace startling experiences elsewhere by land and sea. The 
volumes belong to the romance of real life. 


20. The Empire in India. Letters from Madras and other 
Places. By Major Evans BELL. Triibner. 
Major Bell published a portion of these letters in India more than two years 


since. The writer denounces the annexation policy of Lord Dalhousie, and 
writes throughout as a friend of India, and a wise one. 


21. Sport in Norway, and Where to Find it. By the Rev. 


M. R. Bernarp, B.A. Chapman & Hall. 


A fresh, vigorous, and instructive book. Those who think of seeking sport in 
field or stream in Norway, should not fuil to possess themselves of it. 
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22° Kilmahoe, a Highland Pastoral, with other Poems. By 
JOHN CAMPBELL SHAIRP. Macmillan & Co. 


A volume beautifully descriptive of Highland scenery, and of old Highland life. 
Mr. Shairp has saved some precious fragments from the past, which the stream of 
time was bearing fast away. 


23. Letters and Papers of the Reigns of Richard IIT. and 
Henry VII. By James GarrpNER. Vol. II. Longmans. 


This volume, like its predecessor, relates more about Henry than about 
Richard. It shows what sort of tools or precursors in extortion Empson and 
eg had, and sheds new light on the family history of the memorable De La 

oles. 


24. The Comprehensive Dictionary, Explanatory, Pro- 
nouncing, and Etymological. By Joun Oaitvie, LL.D. 
Blackie & Co. 


This volume is in royal octavo, numbers some thirteen hundred pages, and is 
admirably printed in three columns on a page. No existing dictionary in a 
single volume can be put into any comparison with it for quantity of matter, and 
the quality of the matter, with rare exceptions, is excellent. The work is based on 
Webster ; but discards many of the errors of that compiler, and includes much 
not to be found in his work. 


25. Soundings from the Atlantic. By OLIVER WENDELL 
Hotmes. Low & Co. 


Mr. Holmes can write good poetry ; and here he has given us good prose. He 
robe strong Federalist; but his pictures have much interest irrespective of that 
t. 


26. Autobiography, Correspondence, &c., of Lyman Beecher, 
D.D. Edited by his Son, CHARLES BEECHER. Vol. I. 
Low & Co. 


This is a characteristic publication. Whatever concerns the Beechers of 
course concerns humanity. The smallest things are here, because things so 
small as not to be worth the paper on which they were written cease to be small 
when they relate to a Beecher, and especially to a father among the Beechers. 
We remember to have spent an evening with the good old gentleman some fifteen 
years ago. He was calm, self-possessed, and quietly oracular in his manner 
—very likely to dictate such a volume as is before us. The value of the book 
lies in the pictures it gives of American life. ; 


27. On the Popular Names of British Plants, By R.C. A. 
Prior, M.D. Williams & Norgate. 


Who has not often wished to know whence came the names of many of our 
English plants and flowers? Well, here is Dr. Prior ready to help such persons. 
He cannot answer all the questions which the curious may be prompted to press 
upon him; but he does answer a great many more or less certainly. 


28. Heroic Idyls, with Additional Poems. By WALTER 
SavaGE Lanpor. Newby. 


These poems come from one who is nearing his ninetieth year; and in most of 
them there are the signs of a ripe manhood, with scarcely a trace of decay. We 
have read portions of them with amazement. 
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29. Constantinople during the Crimean War. By Lapy 
Horney. Bentley. 

Lady Hornby had been schooled into a knowledge of society at home before 

ing to look at it abroad. Her account of how things are done on the 


osphorus is such as might be expected from a clever woman who takes her eyes 
with her, gets her impressions, and knows how to report them. 


30. History of Frederick-IT. of Prussia (called Frederick the 
Vol. IV. By THomas CarLyLe. Chapman & 
Hall. 


We have here the fourth volume of Mr. Carlyle’s soliloquy on the great 
Frederick, and the end is not yet. The story continues to be adorned, or dis- 
figured, by the wonted characteristics of the writer. 


31. The Coins of the Ancient Britons. By Joun Evans. 
J. R. Smith. 
A good digest on its subject. 


32. The Collected Writings of Edward Irving. Edited by his 
Nephew, the Rev. G. CARLYLE, M.A. Strahan & Co. 


This is a portly, handsome volume, printed with old type on tinted paper; and 
there are to be five such volumes. About half this space, we are told, is to be 
filled with discourses and essays not before printed. Ifthe monument thus con- 
templated be reared, it will be a memorable one—memorable asa sign of strength 
and weakness, of truth and error. We remember the orator well; and his voice 
and presence have come back to us freshly as we have read some of these sonorous 
blank verse paragraphs. 


33. The Queen's English: Stray Notes on Speaking and 
Spelling. By Henry Atrorp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
Strahan. 


The Dean of Canterbury has got into some trouble by his attempt to mend 
our English. But if not always in the right, he has written a useful book, such 
as few writers or speakers will read without advantage. 


34. Brands Plucked from the Burning. By the Rev. J. H. 
WItson. Snow. 


This book lays bare the moral and religious wastes to be found in our towns 
and cities, and is intended to show something of what has been done to reclaim 
them. Mr. Wilson’s mission has long been to ‘remember the forgotten,’ and 
to ‘attend to the neglected’—the most honourable of all missions. 


35. Counsel and Comfort Spoken from a City Pulpit. By 

the Author of ‘ Recreations of a Country Parson.’ Strahan. 

Pleasant and instructive discourses, evincing ingenuity and Christian feeling, 
which may compensate for some lack of power. 

36. The First Week of Time; or, Scripture in Harmony with 
Science. By CHARLES WILLIAMS. Jackson, Walford, & 
Hodder. 

A book of modest pretensions, but of real worth. 
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